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ABSTBACT 

The American Association of University Professors is 
regarded as the authoritative voice of the academic profession. This 
document presents a vide range of policies as they have been 
determined by the Association through the years. The policies 
described concern academic freedom, tenure, and due process including 
procedural standards in faculty dismissal proceedings, renewal or 
nonrenewal of appointments, discrimination, tenure quotas, and 
mandatory retirement; college and university government including the 
role of faculty in budgetary and salary matters, faculty 
participation in the selection and retention of administrators, 
faculty status of librarians, and student participa:tion in 
governance; collective bargaining; professional ethics; student 
rights and freedoms; college and university accreditation; research 
and teaching, including faculty workload, and conflicts of interest; 
and collateral benefits, including insurance and retirement benefits 
and leave policies. T^e constitution of the Association is also 
included. (JMF) 
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Introduction 



For more than sixty years, the American Association of University Professors has worked 
for the acceptance by the academic community of the Association's standards for responsible 
practice. Today the Association is regarded as the authoritative voice of the academic profession. 

This volume presents in convenient format the wide range of policies as they have been 
determined by the Association's national Council and by the Annual Meeting of the membership, 
working with the assistance of standing and special committees and at times in cooperation with 
other organizations. 

A significant source of additional information for persons interested in Association policies 
and procedures is the Handbook, Acarfem/c Freedom and Tenure, published by the University of 
Wisconsin Press(rev. ed., 1969). Other publications, available for purchase through the Washing- 
ton Office of the Association, include Faculty Tenure: A Report and Recommendations by the 
Commission on Tenure in Higher Education (1973), A Primer on Collective Bargaining for 
College and University Faculty (1975), The Recognition and Evaluation of Teaching {\91Q), and 
Career Development for the College Teacher {\91\), 

The names of the Association's officers. Council, and staff are printed on the reverse of the 
title page of each issue of the AAUP Bulletin, Association committees and their membership are 
hsted in each year's issue number four. An examination of the AAUP Constitution (reprinted in 
this volume), together with the Council, staff, and committee rosters noted above, provides a 
convenient outline of the Association's structure. 

Active membership in the AAUP is open to teachers and research scholars holding faculty 
status in accredited institutions, or Jn institutions which are candidates for accreditation. Li- 
brarians and department chairmen are eligible even though they do not teach. Counselors and 
staff members of university presses holding faculty status are eligible, as are professional 
appointees included with the faculty in a collective bargaining unit. 

Graduate Student membership is open to persons who are presently, or within the past five 
years have been, enrolled in graduate studies in accredited institutions, and who are not eligible 
for Active membership. 

Associate membership is reserved for Active or Graduate Student members who become 
administrative officers with less than half-time teaching or research. Ew^n/wj membership is 
open to members retired for reasons of age from teaching or research positions. Pubh'c member- 
ship is open to all persons not eligible for Active. Graduate Student, Associate, or Emeritus 
membership. 

Inquiries concerning membership or the policies supported by A AUP for the community of 
higher education should be addressed to the Washington or Regional Offices of the Association. 
Members and nonmembers alike are also referred to local chapter and state conference leaders 
for advice and counsel on matters of concern. 
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Academic Freedom and 

1940 Statement of Principles and Interpretive Comments 

In 1940JoUowing a series of joint conferences begun in 1934. representatives of the American Association of University Professors and of 
the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a restatement of principles set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. This restatement is known to the profession as the 1940 Slatemeni of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

■ , . "^^^J^^ Statement is printed below Jollowed by Interpretive Comments as developed by representatives of the American Association of 
University Professors and the Association of American Colleges during 1%9. 

The following organizations officially endorsed the 1940 Statement in the years indicated. 



Association of American Colleges 1941 

American Association of University Professors 1941 

American Library Association (adapted for librarians) 1946 

Association of American Law Schools 1946 

American Political Science Association 1947 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education 1950 

American Association for Higher Education 1950 

Eastern Psychological Association .1950 

Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology ..J 953 

American Psychological Association ; 1961 

American Historical Association !.I96I 

Modem Language Association of America 1961 

American Economic Association 1962 

American Farm Economic Association ...1962 

Midwest Sociological Society 1963 

Organization of American Historians 1963 

' American Philological Association. 1963 

American Council of Learned Societies 1963 

Speech Association of America 1963 

American Sociological Association 1963 

Southern Historical Association..... 1963 

American Studies Association 1963 

Association of A merican Geographers 1 963 

Southern Economic Association 1963 

Classical Association of the Middle West and South 1964 

Southwestern Social Science Association 1964 

Archaeological Institute of America 1964 

Southern Management Association 1964 

American Educational Theatre Association 1964 

South Central Modern Language Association 1964 

Southwestern Philosophical Society 1964 

Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 1965 

Mathematical Association of America 1965 

Arizona Academy of Science 1965 

American Risk and Insurance Association 1965 

Academy of Management 1 965 

American Catholic Historical Association 1966 

American Catholic Philosophical Association 1966 

Association for Education in Journalism 1966 

Western History Association 1966 

Mountain* Plains Philosophical Conference 1966 

Society of American Archivists 1966 

. Southeastern Psychological Association 1 966 

Southern Speech Association 1966 

American Association for the Advancement of 

Slavic Studies , 1967 

American Mathematical Society 1967 

College Theology Society 1967 

Council on Social Work Education 1967 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 1967 

American Academy of Religion ^ 1967 

American Catholic Sociological Society 1967 



American Society of Journalism School Administrators 1967 

John Dewey Society for the Study of 

Education and Culture... ....1967 

South Atlantic Modem Language Association. .1967 

American Finance Association 1967 

Catholic Economic Association 1967 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa .1968 

American Society of Christian Ethics. ....1968 

American Association of Teachers of French........ .....1968 

Appalachian Finance Association... 1968 

Association of Teachers of Chinese Language 

and Culture........ 1968 

American Society of plant Physiologists. 1968 

University Film Association 1968 

American Dialect Society.. ...1968 

American Speech and Hearing Association 1968 

Association of Social and Behavioral Scientists 1968 

College English Association.;. 1968 

National College Physical Education Association 

for Men 1969 

American Real Estate and Urban Economics 

Association 1969 

History of Education Society 1969 

Council for Philosophical Studies 1969 

American Physicists Association 1 969 

American Musicological Society 1969 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

and Portuguese.. 1969 

Texas Junior College Teachers Association 1970 

College Art Association of America 1970 

Society of Professors of Education 1970 

American Anthropological Association 1970 

Association of Theological Schools 1970 

American Association of Schools and Departments 

of Journalism 1971 

American Business Law Association. 1971 

American Council for the Arts in Education 1972 

New York State Mathematics Association 

of Two-Year Colleges 1972 

College Language Association 1973 

Pennsylvania Historical Association 1973 

Massachusetts Regional Community College 

Faculty Association 1973 

American Philosophical Association' 1974 

American Classical League 1974 

American Comparative Literature Association 1974 

Rocky Mountain Modem Language Association 1974 

Society of Architectural Historians 1975 

American Statistical Association 1975 

American Folklore Society 1 975 



* Endorsed by Association's Western Division in 1952, Eastern 
Division in 1953, and Pacific Division in 1962. 
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Association of Asian Studies 1975 

Linguistic Society of America * " ^ 07< 

African Studies Association j975 

American Institute of Biological Sciences 1975 

Conference on British Studies..... j975 

Texas Association of College Teachers 1976 

Society for Spanish and Portuguese Historical Studies 1976 

The purpose of this statement is to promote public 
understanding and support of academic freedom and 
tenure and agreement upon procedures to assure them in 
colleges and universities. Institutions of higher education 
are conducted for the common good and not to further the 
interest of either the individual teacher^ or the institution 
as a whole. The common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and 
applies to both teaching and research. Freedom in research 
is fundamental to the advancement of truth. Academic 
freedom in its teaching aspect it fundamental for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of the 
student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties 
correlative with rights. [1]^ 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) 
Freedom of teaching and research and of extramural activi- 
ties and (2) a sufficient degree of economic security.to, 
make the profession attractive to men and women of abil- 
ity. Freedom and economic security, hence, tenure, are 
indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling 
its obligations to its students and to society. 

Academic Freedom 

(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research 
and in the publication of the results, subject to the ade- 
quate performance of his other academic duties; but re- 
search for pecuniary return should be based upon an under- 
standing with the authorities of the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom 
in discussing his subject, but he should be careful not to 
introduce into his teaching controversial matter which has 
no relation to his subject. [2] Limitations of academic free- 
dom because of religious or other aims of the institution 
should be clearly stated in writing at the time of the ap- 
pointment. [3] 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a 
member of a learned profession, and an officer of an edu- 
cational institution. When he speaks or writes as a citizen, 
he should be free from institutional censorship or disci- 
pline, but his special position in the community imposes 
special obligations. As a man of learning and an educa- 
tional officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise 
appropriate restraint, should show respect for the opinions 
of others, and should make every effort to indicate that he 
is not an institutional spokesman. [4] 



* The word "teacher" as used in this document is understood to 
include the investigator who is attached to an academic institution 
without teaching duties. . ^ . 

' Bold-face numbers in brackets refer to Interpretive Comments . 
which follow. 



Academic Tenure 

(a) After the expiration of a probationary period, teach- 
ers or investigators should have permanent or continuous 
tenure, and their service should be terminated only for 
adequate cause, except in the case of retirement for age, 
or under extraordinary circumstances because of financial 
exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood 
that the following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appoint- 
ment should be stated in writing and be in the possession 
of both institution and teacher before the appointment is 
consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time 
instructor or a higher rank, [5] the probationary period 
should not exceed seven years, including within this period 
full-time service in all institutions of higher education; but 
subject to the proviso that when, after a term of probation- 
ary service of more than three years in one or more institu- 
tions, a teacher is called to another institution it may be 
agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a proba- 
tionary period of not more than four years, even though 
thereby the person's total probationary period in the aca- 
demic profession is extended beyond the normal maximum 
of seven years. [6] Notice should be given at least one year 
prior to the expiration of the probationary period^if the 
teacher is not to be continued in service after the expiration 
of that-^period. [7] 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should 
have the academic freedom that all other members of the 
faculty have. [8] 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, 
or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the 
expiration of a term appointment, should, if possible, be 
considered by both a faculty committee and the governing 
board of the institution. In all cases where the facts are in 
dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the 
hearing in writing of the charges against him and should 
have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense by all 
bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be 
permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing 
who may act as counsel. There should be a full steno- 
graphic record of the hearing available to the parties con- 
cerned. In the hearing of charges of incompetence the 
testimony should include that of teachers and other schol- 
ars, either from his own or from other institutions. Teach- 
ers on continuous appointment who are dismissed for rea- 
sons not involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties 
at the institution. [9] 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because 
of financial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 

1 940 Interpretations 

At the conference of representatives of the American 
Association of University Professors and of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Princi- 
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pies on Academic Freedom and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the 
endorsement should be determined in accordance with 
the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference State- 
ment on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels that 
. a teacher has not observed the admonitions of Para- 
graph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom and be- 
lieves that the extramural utterances; of the teacher 



have been such as to raise grave doubts concerning his 
fitness for his position, it may proceed to file charges 
under Paragraph Ja) (4) of the section on Academic 
Tenure. In pressing such charges the administration 
should remember that teachers are citizens and should 
be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the 
administration must assume full responsibility and the 
American Association of University Professors- and . 
the Association of American Colleges are free to make 
an investigation. 



1970 Interpretive CommentB 



Following extensive discussions on the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure with leading 
educational associations and with individual faculty mem- 
bers and administrators, a Joint Committee of the AAV P 
and the Association of American Colleges met during 1969 
to reevaluate this key policy statement. On the basis of the 
comments received, and the discussions that ensued, the 
Joint Committee felt the preferable approach was to for- 
mulate interpretations of the Statement in terms of the 
experience gained in implementing and applying the State- 
ment for over thirty years and of adapting it to current 
needs. 

The Committee submitted to the two Associations for 
their consideration the following "Interpretive Com- 
ments.'* These interpretations were approved by the Coun- 
cil of the American Association of University Professors in 
April, 1970, and endorsed by the Fifty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing as Association policy. 



In the thirty years since their promulgation, the princi- 
ples of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure have undergone a substantial amount 
of refinement. This has evolved through a variety of proc- 
esses, including customary acceptance, understandings 
mutually arrived at between institutions and professors or 
their representatives, investigations and reports by the 
American Association of University Professors, and for- 
mulations of statements by that Association either alone or 
in conjunction with the Association of American Colleges. 
These comments represent the attempt of the two associa- 
tions, as the original sf>onsors of the 1 940 Statement, to 
formulate the most important of these refinements. Their 
incorporation here as Interpretive Comments is based 
upon the premise that the 1940 Statement is not a static 
code but a fundamental document designed to set a frame- 
work of norms to guide adaptations to changing times and 
circumstances. 

Also, there have been relevant developments in the law 
itself reflecting a growing insistence by the courts on due 
process within the academic community which parallels 
the essential concepts of the 1940 Statement; particularly 
relevant is the identification by the Supreme Court of 
academic freedom as a right protected by the First Amend- 
ment. As the Supreme Court said in Keyishian v. Board of 
Regents 385 U.S. 589 (1967), "Our Nation is deeply com- 



mitted to safeguarding academic freedom, which is of 
transcendent value to all of us and not merely to the teach- 
ers concerned. That freedom is therefore a special concern 
of the First Amendment^ which does not tolerate laws that 
cast a pall of orthodoxy over the classroom." 

The numbers refer to the designated portion of the 
1940 Statement on which interpretive comment is made. 

!• The Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors have long 
recognized that membership in the academic profession 
carries with it special responsibilities. Both Associations 
cither separately or jointly have consistently affirmed these 
responsibilities in m£uor policy statements, providing guid- 
ance to the professor in his utterances as a citizen, in the 
exercise of his responsibilities to the institution and stu- 
dents, and in his conduct when resigning iiom his institu- 
tion or when Jertaking government-sponsored research. 
Of particular relevance is iYi^ Statement on Professional 
Ethics, adopted by the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of 
the AAUP as Association policy and published in the 
(Autumn, 1966, pp. 290-291). 

2. The intent of this statement is not to discourage 
what is "controversial." Controversy is at the heart of the 
free academic inquiry which the entire statement is de- 
signed to foster. The passage serves to underscore the need 
for the teacher to avoid persistently intruding material 
which has no relation to his subject. 

3. ' Most church-related institutions no longer need or 
desire the departure from the principle of academic free- 
dom /implied in the 1940 Statement, and we do not now 
endorse such a departure. 

4. This paragraph is the subject of an Interpretation 
adopted by the sponsors of the 1940 Statement immedi- 
ately following its endorsement which reads as follows: 

If the administration of a college or university feels that a 
teacher has not observed the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of 
the section on Academic Freedom and believes that the extra- 
mural utterances of the teacher have been such as to raise grave 
doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to 
file charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic 
Tenure. In pressing such charges the administration should 
remember that teachers are citizens and should be accorded the 
freedom of citizens. In such cases the administration must as- 
sume full responsibility and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professor:: and the Association of American Colleges 
are free to make an investigation. 

Paragraph (c) of the 1940 Statement should also be 
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interpreted in keeping with {hQA964 '^Committee A State- 
ment on Extramural Utterances'^ (A A UP Bulletin, Spring, 
1965. p. 29) which states inter alia: "The controlling prin- 
ciple is that a faculty member's expression of opinion as a 
citizen cannot constitute grounds for dismissal unless it 
clearly demonstrates the faculty member's unfitness for his 
position" Extramural utterances rarely bear upon the 
faculty member's fitness for his position. Moreover, a final 
decision should take into account the faculty member's 
entire record as a teacher and scholar." 

Paragraph V of the Statement on Professional Ethics 
also deals with the nature of the "special obligations" of 
the teacher. The paragraph reads as follows: 

Asa member of his community, the professor has the rights 
and obligations of any citizen. He measures the urgency of these 
obligations in the light of his responsibilities to his subject, to 
his students, to his profession, and to his institution. When he 
speaks or acts as a private person he avoids creating the impres- 
sion that he speaks or acts for his college or university. As a citi- 
zen engaged in a profession that depends upon freedom for its 
health and integrity, the professor has a particular obligation to 
promote conditions of free inquiry and to further public under- 
standing of academic freedom. 

Both the protection of academic freedom and the re- 
quirements of academic responsibility apply not only to 
the full-time probationary as well aS to the tenured teacher, 
but also to all others, such as part-time and teaching assist- 
ants, who exercise teaching responsibilities. 

5. The concept of "rank of full-time instructor or a 
higher rank" is intended to include any person who teaches 
a full-time load regardless of his specific title.* 

6- In calling for an agreement "in writing" on the 
amount of credit for a faculty member's prior service at 
other institutions, the Statement furthers the general policy 
of full understanding by the professor of the terms and 
conditions of his appointment. It does not necessarily 
follow that a professor's tenure rights have been violated 
because of the absence of a writte:n agreement on this mat- 
ter. Nonetheless, especially because of the variation in 
permissible institutional practices, a written understanding 
concerning these matters at the time of appointment is par- 
ticularly appropriate and advantageous to both the indi- 
vidual and the institution. 

7. The efTect of this subparagraph is that a decision on 
tenure, favorable or unfavorable, must be made at least 
twelve moirths prior to the completion of the probationary 
period. If the decision is negative, the appointment for the 
following year becomes a terminal pne. If the decision is 
affirmative, the provisions in the 1940 Statement with re- 
spect to the termination of services of teachers or investi- 
gators after the expiration of a probationary period should 
apply from the date when the favorable decision is made. 

The general principle of notice contained in this para- 
graph is developed with greater specificity in the Standards 
for Notice of Nonreappointment, endorsed by the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Univer- 



♦For a discussion of this question^ see the "Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Academic Personnel Ineligible for Tenure/* 
AAUP Bulletin, Autumn. I966» pp. 280-282. 



sity Professors (1964). These standards are; 

Notice of nonreappointment, or of intention not to 
recommend reappointment to the governing board, should 
be given in writing ih^ccordance with the following stand- 
ards: 

( 1 ) Not later than March I of the first academic year of 
service, if the appointment expires at the end of that 
year; or, if a one-year appointment terminates during 
an academic year, at least three months in advance of 
its termination. / 

(2) Not later than December 15 of the second academic 
year of service, if the appointment expires at the end of 
that year; or, if an initial two-year aiDpoinlmenl termi- 
nates during an academic year, at least six months in 
advance of its termination. 

(3) At least twelve months before the expiration of an 
appointment after two or more years in the institution. 
Other obligations, both of institutions and individuals, 

are described in the Statement on Recruitment and Resig- 
nation of Faculty Members, as endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the American Association 
of University Professors in 1961. 

8. The freedom of probationary teachers is enhanced 
by the establishment of a regular procedure for the periodic 
evaluation and assessment of the teacher's academic per- 
formance during his probationary status. Provision should 
be made for regularized procedures for the consideration 
of complaints by probationary teachers that their academic 
freedom has been violated. One suggested procedure to 
serve these purposes is contained in the Recommended 
Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and 
Te/iwre, prepared by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

9- A further specification of the academic due process 
to which the teacher is' entitled under this paragraph is 
contained In the Statement on Procedural Standards in 
Faculty Dismissal Proceedings, ioini\y approved by the 
American Association of University Professors ;and the 
Association of American Colleges in 1958. This interpre- 
tive document deals with the issue of suspension, about 
which the 1940 Statement is silent. 

The 1958 Statement provides: "Suspension of the fac- 
ulty member during the proceedings involving him is justi- 
fied only if immediate harm to himself or others is threat- 
ened by his continuance. Unless legal considerations for- 
bid, any such suspension should be with pay." A suspen- 
sion which is not followed by either reinstatement or the 
opportunity for a hearing is in effect a summary dismissal 
in violation of academic due process. 

The concept of "moral turpitude" identifies the excep- 
tional case in which the professor may be denied a year's 
teaching or pay in whole or in part. The statement applies 
to that kind of behavior which goes beyond simply war- 
ranting discharge and is so utterly blameworthy as to make 
it inappropriate to require the oiTeringof a year's teaching 
or pay. The standard is not that the moral sensibilities of 
persons in the particular community have been affronted. 
The standard is behavior that would evoke condemnation 
by the academic community generally. 
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The Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings 

was prepared by a joint committee representing the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors and was app^^^^d by these 
two associations at their annual meetings in 1958. It supplements ^''^ -^^^0 state- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure by providing o f^^ulation of 
the "academic due process" that should be observed in dismissal proceedings. The 
exact procedural standards here set forth, however, **are not intended to establish 
a norm in the same manner as the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic free- 
dom and Tenure, but are presented rather as a guide. ..." 



Introductory Comments 

Any approach toward settling the difficulties which have 
beset dismissal proceedings on many American campuses 
must look beyond procedure into setting and cause. A 
dismissal proceeding is a symptom of failure; no amount 
of use of removal process will help strengthen higher 
education as much as will the cultivation of conditions in 
which dismissals rarely if ever need occur. 

Just as the board of control or other governing body is 
the legal and fiscal corporation of the college, the faculty 
are the academic entity. Historically, the academic cor- 
poration is the o.'dcr. Faculties -vere formed in the Middle 
Ages, with managerial affairs either self-arranged or 
handled in course by the parent church. Modern college 
faculties, on the other hand, are part of a complex and 
extensive structure requiring legal incorporation, with 
stewards and managers specifically appointed to discharge 
certain functions. 

Nonetheless, the faculty of a modern college constitute 
an entity as real as that of the faculties of medieval times, 
in terms of collective purpose and function. .\ necessary 
pre condition of a strong faculty is that it have first-hand 
concern with its own membership. This is properly 
reflected both in appointments to and in separations from 
the faculty body. 

A well-organized institution will reflect sympathetic 
understanding by trustees and teacher.s alike of their re- 
si)cctive and complementary roles. These should be spelled 
out carefully in writing and made available to all. Trustees 
and faculty siioiild understand and agree on their several 
functions in determining who shall join and who shall 
remain on the faculty. One of tlie prime duties of the 
administrator is to help preserve understanding of those 
functions. It seems clear on the American college scene 
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that a close positive relationship exists between the excel- 
lence of colleges, the strength of their faculties, and the 
extent of faculty responsibility determining faculty 
membership. Such a condition is in no wise inconsistent 
with full faculty awareness of institutional factors with 
which governing boards must be primarily concerned. 

In the effective college, a dismissal proceeding involving . 
a faculty member on tenure, or one occurring during the 
term of an appointment, will be a rare exception, caused 
by individual human weakness and not by an unhealthful 
setting. When it does come, however, the college should 
be prepared for it, so that both institutional Integrity and 
individual human rights may preserved during the 
process of resolving the trouble. The faculty must be 
willing to recommend the dismissal of a colleague when 
necessary. By the same token, presidents and governing 
boards must be willing 1° give full weiglit to a faculty 
judgment favorable to a colleague. 

One persistent source of difficulty is the definition of 
adequate cause for the dismissal of a faculty member. 
Despite the 1940 Statement o/ principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and subsequent attempts to build 
upon it, considerable ambiguity and misunderstanding 
persist throughout higher education, especially in the 
respective conceptions of governing boards, administrative 
officers, and faculties concerning this matter. The present 
statement assumes that individual institutions will have 
formulated their own definitions of adequate cause for 
dismissal, bearing in mi"^ the ig^jQ Statement and stand- 
ards which have developed in the experience of academic 
institutions. 

This statement deals ^^ith procedural st^^^^rds. Those 
recommended are not intended to establish a norm in the 
same manner as the \9^^ ^l^letnent of Principles on Aca- 
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demic Freedom and Tenure, but arc presented rather as a 
guide to be used according to the nature and traditions 
of particular institutions in giving effect to both faculty 
tenure rights and the obligations of faculty members in 
the academic community. 

Prt>C€dY}ral Reconunendatioxu 

L Preliminary Proceedings Concerning the Fitness of a* 
Faculty Member 

When reason arises to question the fitness of a college 
or university faculty member who has tenure or whose term 
appointment has not expired, the appropriate administra- 
tive officers should ordinarily discuss the matter with him 
in personal conference. The matter may be terminated by 
mutual consent at this point; but if an adjustment docs 
not result, a sunding or ad hoc committee elected by the 
faculty and charged with the function of rendering con- 
fidential advice in such situations should informally in- 
quire into the situation to effect an adjustment if possible 
and, if none is effected, to determine whether in its view 
formal proceedings to consider his dismissal should be 
instituted. If the committee recommends that such pro- 
ceedings should be begun, or if the president of the 
institution, even after considering a recommendation of 
the committee fav . ubie to the faculty member, expresses 
his conviaion that a proceeding should be undertaken, 
aaion should be commrnced under the procedures which 
follow. Except where there is disagreement, a sutement 
with reasonable particularity of the grounds proposed for 
the dismissal should then be jointly formulated by the 
president and the faculty conmiittec; if there is disagree- 
ment, the president or his rcpresenutive should formulate 
the statement. 

2. Commencement of Formal Proceedings 

The formal proceedings should be commenced by a 
communication addressed to the faculty member by the 
president of the institution, informing the faculty member 
of the sutement formulated, and informing him that, if 
he so requests, a hearing to determine whether he should 
be removed from his faculty position on the grounds suted 
will be conducted by a faculty committee at a specified time 
and place. In setting the date of the hearing, sufficient 
time should be allowed the faculty member to prepare his 
defense. The faculty member should be informed, in de- 
Uil or by reference to published regulations, of the 
procedural rights that will be accorded to him. The faculty 
member should sute in reply whether he wishes a hearing 
and. if so, should answer in writing, not less than one week 
before the date set for the hearing, the statemenu in the 
president's letter. 

3. Suspension of the Faailty Member 

Suspension of the faculty member during the proceed- 
ings involving him is justified only if immediate harm to 
himself or otliers is direatened by his continuance. Unless 
legal considerations forbid, any such suspension should be 
with pay. 



4. Hearing Committee 

The committee of faculty members to conduct the 
hearing and reach a decision should either be an elected 
standing committee not previously concerned with the case 
or a committee esublished as soon as possible after the 
president's letter to the hculty member has been sent. The 
choice of members of the hearing committee should be on 
the basis of their objectivity and competence and of the 
regard in which they are held in the academic community., 
llie committee should elect its own chairman. 

5 Committee Proceeding 

The committee should proceed by considering the sute- 
ment of grounds for dismissal already formulated and the 
faculty member's response written before the time of the 
hearing. If the faculty member has not requested a hear- 
ing, the committee should consider the case on the basis 
of the obtainable information and decide whether he 
should be removed; otherwise the hearing should go for- 
ward. The committee, in consul ution with the president 
and the faculty member, should exerdse its judgment as 
to whether the hearing should be public or private. If 
any facts are in dispute, the testimony of witnesses and 
other evidence concerning the matter set forth in the 
president's letter to the faculty member should be received. 

The president should have the option of attendance 
during the hearing. He may designate an appropriate 
representative to assist in developing the case; but the 
committee should determine the order of proof, should 
normally conduct the questioning of witnesses, and, if 
necessary, should secure the presenution of evidence im- 
portant to the case. 

The faculty member should have the option of assisunce 
by counsel, whose functions should be similar to those of 
the represcnutive chosen by the president. The faculty 
member should have the additional procedural rights set 
forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and should have the aid of the com- 
mittee, when needed, in securing the attendance of 
witnesses. The faculty member or his counsel and the 
represcnutive designated by the president should have the 
right, within reasonable limits, to question all witnesses 
who testify orally. The faculty member should have the 
opportunity to be confronted by all witnesses adverse to 
him. Where unusual and urgent reasons move the hearing 
committee to withhold this right, or where the witness 
cannot appear, the identity of the witness, as well as his 
statements, should nevertheless be disclosed to the faculty 
member. Subjea to these safeguards, statements may when 
necessary be taken outside the hearing and reported to it. 
All of the evidence should be duly recorded. Unless special 
circumstances warrant, it sliould not be necessary to follow 
formal rules of court procedure. 

6. Consideration by Hearing Committee 

Tlie committee should reach its decision in conference, 
on the basis of the hearing. Before doing so, it should give 
opportunity to the faculty member or his counsel and the 
represcnutive designated by the president to argue orally 
before it. If written briefs would be helpful, the commit- 
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tee may request them. The committee rosy proceed to 
decision promptly, without having the record of the hear- 
ing tramcrtbed, where it feels that a jiut decision can be 
reached by this means; or it may await the availability of 
a transcript of the hearing if its decision would be aided 
thereby. It should make explicit findings with respect to 
each of the grounds of removal presented, and a reasoned 
opinion may be desirable. Publicity concerning the com- 
mittee's decision may properly be withheld until oonsidera* 
tion has been given to the case by the governing body of 
the institution. The president and the faculty member 
should be notified of the decision in writing and should 
be given a copy of the record of the hearing. Any release 
to the public should be made through the president's office. 

7. Consideration by Governing Body 

The president should transmit to the governing body 
the full report of the hearing committee, suting its action. 
On the assumption that the governing board has accepted 
the principle of the faculty hearing committee, acceptance 
of the committee's decision would normally be expected 
If the governing body chooses to review the case, its review 



should be based on the record of the previous hearing, 
accompanied by opportunity for argument, oral or written 
or both, by the principals at the hearing or their repre- 
senutives. The decision of the hearing committee should 
either be smtained or the proceeding be returned to the 
committee with objections specified. In sudi a case the 
committee should reconsider, taking account of the stated 
objections and receiving new evidence if necessary. It 
should frame its decision and onnmunicate it in the same 
manner as before. Only after study of the committee's 
reconsideration should the govemiiig body make a final 
decision overruling the committee. 

8. Publicity 

Except for auch simple annotmcements as may be re- 
quired, covering the time of the hearing and similar mat- 
ters, public sutements about the case by either the faculty 
member or administrative officers should be avoided so far 
as possible until the proceedings have been completed 
Announcement of the final decision should include a state- 
ment of the hearing committee's original action, if this has 
not previously been made known. 
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Statement on Procedural Standards 
in the Renewal or Nonrenewal 
of Faculty Appointments 



The Statement which follow was prepared by the Association's Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. It was first published in somewhat different 
format as a draft report in the March, 1970, AAUP BuUctin, w/z/i comments 
solicited from members, chapters, and conferences. It was adopted by the Council 
of the American Association of University Professors in April, 1971, and endorsed 
by the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Introduction 

The steady growth in the number of institutions new to 
college and university traditions, and in the number of 
probationary faculty members, has underscored the need 
for adequate procedures in reaching decisions on faculty 
renewals and for the protection of the probationary fac- 
ulty member against decisions either in violation of his 
academic freedom or otherwise improper. Related to this 
need has been a heightened interest in providing the 
faculty member with a written statement of reasons for a 
decision not to oflfcr him reappointment or to grant him 
tenure. At the Association's Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
held on April 30 and May 1, 1969, a motion was adopted 
urging Committee A 

. . . to consider adoption of the position that notice of non- 
rcappointment of probationary faculty be given in writing 
and that it include the reasons for the termination of the 
appointment. In any allegation that the reasons are false, 
or unsupported by the facts, or violative of academic free- 
dom or procedures, the proof should rest with the faculty 
tnember. 

The position which the Annual Meeting urged Com- 
mittee A to consider had been the primary topic of dis- 
cussion at the December 14-15, 1968. meeting of the 
Committee A Subcommittee on Nontenured Faculty, and 
it was discussed at length again at the subcommittee's 
meeting on October 11, 1969, at the regular Committee 
A meetings of April 27-28 and October 29-30, and at a 
special meeting of Committee A on January 9-10, 1970. 
The present statement embodies the consensus arrived at 
during those meetings. 

1 These procedures do not apply to special appointments, 
clearly designated in writing at the outset as involving only 
a brief association with the snstittJtion for a fixed period of 
time. 



It has long been the Association's position, as stated in 
The Standards for Notice of Nonreappointment, that 
"notice of nonreappointment, or of intention not to rec- 
ommend reappointment to the governing board, should 
be given in writing.- Although the Association has not 
attempted to discourage the giving of reasons, either orally 
or in writing, for a notice of nonreappointment, it has 
not required that reasons be given. 

In considering this question. Committee A endeavored 
to appraise the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Association's present policy and the proposed policy in 
terms of the Association's traditional concern for the 
welfare of higher education and its various components, 
including probationary faculty members. The committee 
also examined the question of giving reasons in the context 
of the entire probationary period. As a result, this 
statement goes beyond the question of giving reasons to 
the more fundamentar subject of general fairness in the 
procedures related to renewal or nonrenewal of term 
appointments and the granting of tenure. 

Statement 

The Probationary Period: Standards and Criteria 

The 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free* 
dom and Tenure prescribes that "during the probationary 
period a teacher should have the academic freedom that 
all other members of the faculty have." A number of 
the nontenured faculty member's rights provide support 
for his academic freedom. He cannot, for example, be 
dismissed before the end of a term appointment except 
for adequate cause which has been demonstrated through 
academic *due process— a right he shares with tenured 
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memben of the faculty. If he asserts that he has been 
given notice of nonreappointment in violation of aca- 
demic freedom, he is entitled to an opportunity to 
establish his claim in accordance with Regulation 10 of 
Committee A's Recommended Institutional Regulations. 
He is entitled to timely notice of nonreappointment in 
accordance vntb the schedule prescribed in the statement 
<» The Standards for Notice of Nonreappointment,^ 

Lacking the rehiforcement of tenure, however, the 
academic freedom of the probationary faculty member 
has depended primarily upon the underatanding and sup* 
port of bis faculty colleagues, the administration, and 
professional organizations, especially the Association. In 
the 1966 Statement on Government of Cdieges and 
Universities, the Associatioo and other sponsoring orga- 
nizations have asserted that ''faculty status and related 
matters are primarily a faculty responsibility; this area 
includes appointments, reappointments, decisions not to 
reappoint, promotions, the granting of tenure, and dis- 
missal** It is Committee A's view that coHegjal de- 
liberation of the kind envisioned by the Statement on 
Government will minimize the risk both of a violation 
of academic freedonv and of a decision which is arbitrary 
or based upon inadequate consideration. 

Frequently the young faculty member has had no 
training or experience in teaching, and hb fint major 
research endeavor may still be uncompleted at the time 
be starts his career as a college teacher. Under these 
circumstances, it is particularly important that there be 
a probationary period — a maximum of seven years under 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure — before tenure is granted. Such a period 
gives the individual time to prove himself, and his col- 
leagues time to observe and evaluate him on the basis 
of his performance in the position rather than on the 
basb only of his education, training, and recommenda- 
tions. 

Good practice requires that the institution (department, 
college, or um'versity) define its criteria for reappointment 
and tenure and its procedures for reaching decisions on 
these matters. The 1940 Statement of Principles pre- 
scribes that "the precise terms and conditions of every 
appointment should be stated in writing and be in the 
possession of both institution and teacher before the 
appointment is consummated." Committee A also be- 
lieves that fairness to the faculty member prescribes that 
he be informed, eariy in his appointment, of the substan- 
tive and procedural standards which will be followed in 

3 The Standards for Notice are as follows: 

(1) Not later than March J of the first academic year 
of service, if the appointment expires at the end of 
that yean or, if a one-year appointment terminates 
during an academic year, at least three months in 
advance of }u termination. 

(2) Not later than December IS of the second academic 
year of service, if the appointment expires at the 
end of that year; or, if an initial two-year appoint- 
ment terminates during an academic year, at least 
six months in advance of its termination. 

(3) At least twelve months before the expiration of an 
appointment after two or more years in the insti- 
tution. 



determining whether or not his appointment will be re- 
newed or tenure will be granted. 
We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

1. Criteria and Notice of Standards. The faculty member 
should be advised, early in his appointment, of the sub- 
stantive and procedural standards generally employed in 
decisions affecting renewal and tenure. Any special 
standards adopted by his department or school should 
also be brought to his attention. 

The Probationary Period: Evaluation and Dtclston 

The relationship of the senior and junior faculty should 
be one of colleagueship, even though the nontenured 
faculty member knows that in time he will be fudged 
by his senior colleagues. Thus the procedures adopted for 
evaluation and possible notification of nonrenewal should 
not endanger this relationship where it exists, and should 
encourage it where it does not. The nontenured faculty 
member should have available to him the advice and 
assistance of his senior colleagues; and the ability, of. 
senior colleagues to make a sound decision on renewal or 
tenure will be enhanced if an opportunity is provided 
for a regular review of the qualifications of nontenured 
faculty memben. Total separation of the faculty roles 
in counseling and evaluation may not be possible and 
may at times be unproductive: for example, an evalua- 
tion, whether interim or at the time of final determination 
of renewal or tenure, can be presented in such a manner 
as to assist the nontenured faculty member as he strives 
to improve his performance. 

Any recommendation regarding renewal or tcVit^re 
should be reached by an appropriate faculty {^^"^^-^J^ in 
accordance with procedures approved by the faculty. 
Because it is important both to the faculty member and 
the decision-making body that all significant information 
be considered, he should be notified that a decision is to 
be made regarding renewal of his appointment or the 
granting of tenure and should be afforded an opportunity 
to submit material in writing which he believes to ht 
relevant to that decision. 

We accordingly make the following recommendations: 

2. (a) Periodic Review. There should be provision for 
periodic review of the faculty member's situation during 
th'j probationary service. 

2. (b) Opportunity To Submit Material. The faculty 
member should be advised of the time when decisions 
affecting renewal and tenure are ordinarily made, and he 
should 6c given the opportunity to submit material which 
he believes will be helpful to an adequate consideration 
of his circumstances. 

Observance of the practices and procedures outlined 
above should minimize the likelihood of reasonable com- 
plaint if the nontenured faculty member is given noUce 
of nonreappointment. He will have been informed of 
the criteria and procedures for renewal and tenure; he 
will have been counseled by faculty colleagues; he will 
have been given an opportunity to have all material 
relevaat to his evaluation considered; and he will have 



received a timely decision representing the view of faculty 
colleagues. 

Notice of Reasons 

With respect to giving reasons for a notice of non- 
reappointment, practice varies widely from institution to 
institution, and sometimes within institutions. At some, 
in accordance with the institution's regulations, the fac- 
ulty member is provided with a written statement of 
the reasons. At others, generally at the discretion of the 
department chairman, he is notified of the reasons, either 
orally or in writing, if he requests such notification. At 
still others, no statement of reasons is provided even upon 
request, although information is frequently provided in- 
formally by faculty colleagues. 

Resolving the question of whether a faculty member 
should be given a statement of reasons, at least if he re- 
quests it, requires an examination of the needs both of 
the institution and of the individual faculty member. 

A major responsibility of the institution is to recruit 
and retain the best qualified faculty within its means. In 
a matter of such fundamental importance, the institution, 
through the appropriate faculty agencies, must be ac- 
corded the widest latitude consistent with academic 
freedom and the standards of fairness. Committee A 
recognizes that the requirement of giving reasons may 
lead, however erroneously, to an expectation that the 
decision-making body must justify its decision. A notice 
of nonreappointment may thus become confused with 
dismissal for cause, and under these circumstances the 
decision-making body may become reluctant to reach 
adverse decisions which may culminate in grievance pro- 
cedures. As a result there is a risk that the important 
distinction between tenure and probation will be eroded. 

To be weighed against these important institutional 
concerns are the interests of the individual faculty mem- 
ber. He may be honestly unaware of the reasons for a 
negative decision, and the decision may be based on a 
judgment of shortcomings which he could easily remedy 
if informed of them. A decision not to renew an ap- 
pointment may be based on erroneous information which 
the faculty member could readily correct if he were in- 
formed of the basis for the decision. Again, the decision 
may be based on considerations of institutional policy or 
program development which have nothing to do with the 
faculty member's competence in his field, and if not in- 
formed of the reasons he may mistakenly assume that a 
judgment of inadequate performance on his part has been 
made. In the face of a persistent refusal to supply the 
reasons, a faculty member may be more inclined to attrib- 
ute improper motivations to the decision-making body 
or to conclude that its evaluation has been based upon 
inadequate consideration. If he wishes to request a re- 
consideration of the decision, or a review by another 
body, his ignorance of the reasons for the decision will 
create difficulties both in reaching a decision whether to 
initiate such a request and in presenting his case for 
reconsideration or review. 

After careful evaluation of these competing concerns. 
Committee A has concluded that the reasons in support 
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of the faculty member's being informed outweigh the 
countervailing risks. Committee A emphasizes that in 
reaching this conclusion it does not consider it appro- 
priate to require that every notice of nonreappointment 
be accompanied by a written statement of the reasons for 
nonreappointment. It may not always be to the advantage 
of the faculty member to be informed of the reasons, 
particularly in writing. If he is informed of them, he 
can be placed under an ofcligation to divulge them to the 
appointing body of anfi^hgr institution if it inquires why 
he is leaving his present position. Similarly, a written 
record is likely to become the basis for continuing re- 
sponses by his former institution to prospective appoint- 
ing bodies and may thus jeopardize his chances for 
obtaining positions over an extended period. 

At many institutions, moreover, the procedures of 
evaluation and decision may make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to compile a statement of reasons which 
precisely reflects the basis of the decision. When a num- 
ber of faculty members participate in the decision, they 
may oppose a reappointment for a variety of reasons, 
few or none of which may represent a majority view. 
To include every reason, no matter how few have held it, 
in a written statement to the faculty member may mis- 
represent the general view and damage unnecessarily both 
the facuUy member's morale and his professional future. 

In many situations, of course, a decision not to reap- 
point will not reflect adversely upon the faculty member. 
An institution may, for example, find it necessary for 
financial or other reasons to restrict its offerings in a 
given department. A number of institutions appoint more 
faculty members than they expect to give tenure; at such 
institutions a limit has been placed on the number of 
faculty at each rank, and the acquisition of tenure de- 
pends not only upon satisfactory performance but also 
upon an opening in the ranks above instructor or assistant 
professor. Nonrenewal in these cases is not likely to be 
psychologically damaging or to suggest a serious adverse 
judgment. 

In these situations, providing a statement of reasons, 
either written or oral, should pose no difficulty, and such 
a statement may in fact assist the faculty member in his 
search for a new position. In other situations, in spite 
of his awareness of the considerations cited above, the 
faculty member may ask to be advised of the reasons 
which contributed to his nonreappointment, and Com- 
mittee A believes that he should be given such advice. 
It believes also that he should have the opportunity to 
request a reconsideration by the decision-making body. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

3. Notice of Reasons. In the event of a decision not to 
renew his appointment, the faculty member should be 
informed of the decision in writing, and, if he so requests, 
he should be advised of the reasons which contributed to 
that decision. He should also have the opportunity to 
request a reconsideration by the decision-making body. 

Written Reasons 

Having been given orally the reasons which contributed 



to his nonreappointment. the faculty member, to avoid mis- 
understanding, may request that they be confirmed in writ- 
ing. He may wish to petition the appropriate faculty commit- 
tee, in accordance with Regulation 10 of Committee A's 
Recommended Institutional Regulations,^ to consider an 
allegation that the reasons he was given violate his academic 
freedom, or that the primary reasons for the notice of non- 
reappointment were not stated and constitute a violation of 
his academic freedom. Hemay wishtopetitionacommittee^ 
in accordance with Regulation 2(0 of X\\^ Recommended 
Institutional Regulations, to consider a complaint that the 
decision resulted from inadequate consideration and was 
therefore unfair to him. He may feel that a written state- 
ment of reasons may be useful to him in pursuing his pro- 
fessional career. 

If the department chairman or other appropriate insti- 
tutional officer to whom the request is made feels that con- 
firming the oral statement in writing may be damaging to the 
faculty member on grounds such as those cited earlier in this 
statement. Committee A believes that it would be desirable 
for him to explain the possible adverse consequences of 
confirming the oral statement in writing. If in spite of this 
explanation the faculty member continues to request a 
written statement. Committee A believes that his request 
should be honored. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

4. Written Reasons. If the faculty member expresses a de- 
sire to petition the grievance committee (such as is de.s- 
cribed in Regulations 2(0 and 10 of Committee A's 
Recommended Institutional Regulations), or any other 
appropriate committee, to use its good offices of inquiry, 
recommendation, and report, or if he makes the request for 
any other reason satisfactory to himself alone, he should 
have the reasons given in explanation of the nonrenewal 
confirmed in writing. 

Review Procedures: Allegations of 
Academic Freedom Violations 

The best safeguard against a proliferation of grievance 
petitions on a given campus is the observance of sound 
principles and procedures of academic freedom and tenure 
and of institutional government. Committee A believes that 
observance of the procedures recommended in this state- 
ment — procedures which would provide guidance to non- 
tenured faculty members, help assure them of a fair profes- 
sional evaluation, and enlighten them concerning the rea- 
sons contributing to key decisions of their colleagues — 
would constitute a further step in the achievement of har- 
monious faculty relationships and the development of weM- 
qualified faculties. 

Even with the best practices and procedures, however, 
faculty members will at times feel that they have been im- 
propcriy or unjustly treated and may wish another faculty 
group to review a decision of the faculty body immediately 
involved. Committee A believes that fairness both to the 



This statement as adopted in 1971 referred to specific portions 
of the 1968 text of the Recommendeii Institutionat Regulations. 
This and subwquent references have been updated to conform with 
the Recommended Institutional Regulations as revised and pub- 
lished in 1976. 



individual and the institution requires that the institution 
provide for such a review when it is requested. A possible 
violation of academic freedom is of vital concern to the 
institution as a whole, and where a violation is alleged it is of 
cardinal importance to the faculty and the administration to 
determine whether substantial grounds for the allegation 
exist. The institution should also be concerned to see that 
decisions respecting reappointment are based upon ade- 
quate consideration, and provision should thus be made for 
a review of allegations by affected faculty members that the 
consideration has been inadequate. 

Because of the broader significance of a violation of aca- 
demic freedom. Committee A believes that the procedures 
to be followed in these two kinds of complaints should be 
kept separate. Regulation 10 of the Recommended Insti- 
tutional Regulations, mQntionQd earlier in this statement, 
provides a specific procedure for the review of complaints 
that academic freedom has been violated.** 

If a faculty member on probationary or other nonienurcd ap- 
poinimeni alleges that a decision not to reappoint him was based 
significantly on considerations violative of (1) academic freedom 
or (2) governing policies on making appointments without preju- 
dice with respect to race. sex. religion, or national origin, the 
allegation will be given preliminary consideration by the [insert 
name of committee], which will seek to settle the matter by 
informal methods. His allegation shall be accompanied by a 
statement that he agrees to the presentation, for the consideration 
of the faculty committees, of such reasons and evidence as the 
institution may allege in support of its decision. If the difficulty is 
unresolved at this stage, and if the committee so recommends, 
the matter will be heard in the manner set forth in Regulations 5 
and 6, except that the faculty member making the complaint is 
responsible for slating the grounds upon which he bases his 
allegations/and the burden of proof shall rest upon him. If he 
succeeds in establishing diprima facie case, it is incumbent upon 
those who made the decision not to reappoint him to come for- 
ward with evidence in support of their decision. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

5. Petition for Review Alleging an Academic Freedom 
Wo/ar/ort (Regulation Recommended Institutional Reg- 
ulations). Insofar as the petition for review alleges a viola- 
tion of academic freedom, the functions of the committee 
which reviews the faculty member's petition should be the 
following: 

(a) To determine whether or not the notice of nonre- 
appointment constitutes on its face a violation of aca- 
demic freedom. 

(b) To seek to settle the matter by informal methods. 

(c) Ifthematterremains unresolved, to decide whether or 
not the evidence submitted in support of the petition war- 
rants a recommendation that a formal proceeding be con- 
ducted in accordance with Regulations 5 and 6 of the 
Recommended Institutional Regulations, with the burden 
of proof resting upon the complaining faculty member. 

Review Procedures: Allegations of 
Inadequate Consideration 

Complaints of inadequate consideration are likely to re- 

* Because the Recommended Institutional Regulation.^ remain 
under review by Committee A, faculties processing complaints 
under Regulations 2(0 and 10 may wish to secure the further advice 
of the Association's Washington Office. 
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late to matters of professional judgment, where the depart- 
ihcnt or departmental agency should have primary authori- 
ty. For this reason. Committee A believes that the basic 
functions of the review confL-nittee should be to determine 
whether adequate consideration was given to the appro- 
priate faculty body's decision and. if it determines other- 
wise, to request reconsideration by that body. 

It is easier to state what the standard **adcquate consid- 
eration* ' does not mean than to specify in detail wliat it does. 
It does not mean that the review committee should substi- 
tute its own judgment for that of members of the department 
on the merits of whether the candidate should be re- 
appointed or given tenure. The conscientious judgment of 
the candidate's department colleagues must prevail if the 
invaluable tradition of departmental autonomy in profes- 
sional judgments is to prevail. The term **adequate consid- 
eration" refers essentially to procedural rather than sub- 
stantive issues: Was the decision conscientiously arrived 
at? Was all available evidence bearing on the relevant per« 
formance of the candidate sought out and considered? Was 
there adequate deliberation by the department over the im- 
port of the evidence in the light of the relevant standards? 
Were irrelevant and improper standards excluded from con- 
sideration? Was the decision a bona fide exercise of profes- 
sional academic judgment?These are the kinds of questions 
suggested by the standard **adequate consideration." 

If in applying this standard the review committee con- 
cludes that adequate consideration was not given, its appro- 
priate response should be to recommend to the department 
that it assess the merits once again, this time remedying the 
inadequacies of its prior consideration. 

An acceptable review procedure, representing one pro- 
cedural system within which such judgments may be made, 
is outlined in Regulation 15 of the Recommended Insti- 
tutional Regulations, ?is foWoy^s: 

If a faculty member feels that he has cause for grievance in any 
matter [other than dismissal proceedings — such matters as 
saJaries assigmnent of teaching duties, assignment of space 
' orothcrfecilities, andproprietyof conduct]hemay peuuonthe 



elected faculty grievance committee [here name the commit- 
tee] for redress. The petition shaU set forth in detail the nature 
of the grievance and shall slate against whom the grievance is 
directed. It shall contain any factual or other data which the 
petitioner deems pertinent to his case . The committee will have 
the right to decide whether or not the facts merit a detailed 
investigation. Submission of a petition wiU not automaucaUy 
entail investigation or detailed consideration thereof. The 
committee may seek to bring about a setUement of the issu6 
satisfactory to the parties. If in tiie opinion of the committee 
such a setUement is not possible or is not appropriate, the 
committee will report its findings and recommendations to the 
petitioner and to the appropriate administrative officer and • 
faculty body [here identify), and tiie petitioner wiU, at his 
request, be provided an opportunity to present his case to 

^^Thc grievance committee will consist of three [or some other 
number) elected members of tiie faculty. Noofficerof admims- 
tration shall Serve on the committee. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

6. Petition for Review Alleging Inadequate Consideration 
(Regulation 2[fl, Recommended Institutional Regulations). 
Insofar as the petition for review alleges inadequate consid- 
eration, the functions of the committee which reviews the 
faculty member's petition should be the following: 

(a) To determine whether the decision of the appropriate 
faculty body was the result of adequate consideration in 
terms of the relevant standards of the institution, with the 
understanding that the review committee should not sub- 
stitute its judgment on the merits for that of the faculty 
body. 

(b) To request reconsideration by the faculty body when 
the committee believes that adequate consideration was 
not given to the faculty member's qualifications. (In such 
instances/the committee should indicate the respects in 
which it believes the consideration may have been inade- 
quate.) 

(c) To provide copies of its report and recommendation 
to the faculty member, thefaculty body, and the president 
or other appropriate administrative officer. 
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The Standards for Notice 
of Nonreappointment 

Approved by the Council of the American Association of University 
Professors in October, 1963, and endorsed by the Fiftieth Annual 
Meeting in 1964 as Association policy. 

Because a probationary appointment, even though for a fixed or stated term, 
carries an expectation of renewal, the faculty member should be explicitly informed 
of a decision not to renew his appointment, in order that he may seek a position 
at another college or university. Such notice should be given at an early date, since 
a failure to secure another position for the ensuing academic year will deny the 
faculty member the opportunity to practice his profession. The purpose of this 
Sutement is to set forth in deuil, for the use of the academic profession, those 
standards for notice of nonreappointment which the Association over a period of 
years has actively supported and which are expressed as a general principle in the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 



The Standards for Notice 

Notice of nonreappointment, or of intention not to recommend reappointment 
to the governing board, should be given in writing in accordance witli the following 
standards: 

(1) Not later than March I of the first academic year of service, if the appointment 
expires at the end of that year; or, if a one-year appointment terminates during 
an academic year, at least three months in advance of its tennination. 

(2) Not later than December 15 of the second academic year of service, if the 
appointment expires at the end of that year; or, if an initial two-year appoint- 
ment terminates during an academic year, at least six months in advance of 
its termination. 

(3) At least twelve months before the expiration of an appointment after two 
or more years in the institution. 
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Committee A Statement 
on Extramural Utterances 



The Statement which follows was approved by the Association's Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in October, 1964. Its purpose is to clarify those 
sections of the 1940 Staiemcnt of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
relating to the faculty member's exercise of his freedom of speech as a citizen. The 
Statement emphasizes the essential considerations and procedures when a faculty 
member's utterances raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position. 



The 1940 Statement of Principles asserts the faculty 
member's right to speak or write, as citizen, free from 
institutional censorship or discipline. At the same time it 
calls attention io the faculty member's special obligations 
arising from his position in the community; to be accurate, 
to exercise appropriate restraint, to show respcrt for the 
opinions of others, and to make every effort to indicate 
that he is not an institutional spokesman. An interpreta- 
tion of the 1940 Statement, agreed to at a conference of 
the AAC and the AAUP held on November 8, 1940, states 
that an administration may file charges in accordance with 
procedures ouUined in the Statement if it feels that a 
faculty member has failed to observe the above admoni- 
tions and believes that his extramural utterances raise 
grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position. 

In cases involving such charges, it is essential that the 
hearing should be conducted by an appropriate— prefer- 
ably elected— faculty committee, as provided in Section 4 
of the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal ProceedingsA The controlling principle is that a 
faculty member's expression of opinion as a citizen can- 
not constitute grounds for dismissal unless it dearly 
demonstrates the faculty member's unfitness for his posi- 
tion. Extramural utterances rarely bear upon the faculty 
mcmbcr-s fitness for his position. Moreover, a final de- 
cision should take into account the faculty member's entire 



record as a teacher and scholar. In the absence of weighty 
evidence of unfitness, the administration should not prefer 
charges; and if it is not clearly proved in the hearing that 
the faculty member is unfit for his position, the faculty 
committee should make a finding in favor >of the faculty 
member concerned. 

Committee A assert* that it will view with particular 
gravity an administrative or board reversal of a favorable 
faculty committee hearing judgment in a case involving 
extramural utterances. In the words of the 1940 Sutcment 
of Principles, "the administration should remember that 
teachers are citizens and should be accorded the freedom 
of citizens." In a democratic society freedom of speech is 
an i&dispensable right of the citizen. Committee A will 
vigorously uphold that right. 



1 Section 4 provides: 

The committee of faculty membcn to condua the hear- 
ing and reach a dedsi'on should cither be an ^elected 
sunding committee not previously concerned with the 
case or a committee esublishcd as soon as possible after 
the presidents letter to the faculty member has been 
sent. The choice of members of the hearing committee 
should be on the basis of their objectivity and competence 
and of the regard in which they arc held in the aca- 
demic community. The committee should elect iu own 
chairman. 
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1976 Recommended Institutional 
Regulations on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure 



Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure set 
forth, in language suitable for use by an institution of higher education, rules which 
derive from the chief provisions and interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples on Academic Freedom and Tenure and of the 1958 Statement on Procedural 
Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings. The Recommended Institutional Regu- 
lations were first formulated by Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
1957, A revised and expanded text, approved by Committee A in 1968, reflected the 
development of Association standards and procedures as set forth in the 1961 State- 
ment on Recruitment and Resignation of Faculty Members, the 1964 Statement on 
the Standards for Notice of Nonreappointment. and the 1966 Statement on Govern- 
ment of Colleges and Universities. 

The current revision, approved by Committee A in 1976, is based upon the 
Associations continuing expertence in evaluating regulations actually in force at 
particular institutions. The 1976 revision is also based upon further definition of the 
standards and procedures of the Association as set forth in the 1970 Interpretive 
Comments of the 1940 Statement of Principles, the 1971 Council Statement on 
Freedom and Responsibility, the 1971 Statement on Procedural Standards in the 
Renewal or Nonrenewal of Faculty Appointments, i/ie 1972 Statement of Principles 
on Leaves of Absence, and recommended procedure adopted by the Council in 1976 
on Termination of Faculty Appointments because of Financial Exigency. Discontin- 
uance of a Program or Department, or Medical Reasons. The Association will be glad 
to assist in interpretation of the regulations or to consult about their incorporation in, 
or adaptation to, the rules of a particular college or university. 

Committee A will welcome comment on the 1976 Recommended Institutional 
Regulations from Association members, chapters, conferences, and other interested 
persons and organizations. 



Foreword 

These regulations are designed to enable the [named 
institution] to protect academic freedom and tenure 
and the requirements of academic due process. The 
principles implicit in these regulations are for the bene- 
fit of all who are involved with or are affected by the 
policies and programs of the institution. A college or 
university is a marketplace of ideas, and it cannot fulfill 
its purposes of transmitting, evaluating, and extending 
knowledge if it requires conformity with any orthodoxy 
of content and method. In the words of the United 
States Supreme Court. "Teachers and students must 
always remain free to inquire, to study and to evaluate, 
to gain new maturity and understanding; otherwise our 
civilization will stagnate and die." 



1. Statement of Terms of Appointment 

(a) The terms and conditions of every appointment 
to the faculty will be stated or confirmed in 
writing, and a copy of the appointment docu- 
ment will be supplied to the faculty member. 
Any subsequent extensions or modifications of 
an appointment, and any special under- 
standings, or any notices incumbent upon ei- 
ther party to provide, will be stated or con- 
firmed in writing and a copy will be given to 
the faculty member. 

(b) With the exception of special appointments 
clearly limited to a brief association with the 
institution, and reappointments of retired fac- 



ulty members on special conditions, all full-time 
appointments to the rank of instructor or 
• higher are of two kinds: (1) probationary ap- 
pointments; (2) appointments with continuous 
tenure. 

(c) Except for faculty members who have tenure 
status, every person with a teaching or research 
appointment of any kind will be informed each 
year in writing of his appointment and of all 
matters relative to his eligibility for the acquisi- 
tion of tenure. 

2. Probationary Appointments 

(a) Probationary appointments may be for one 
year, or for other stated periods, subject to 
renewal. The total period of full-time service 
prior to the acquisition of continuous tenure 
will not exceed__years,Vincluding all pre- 
vious full-time service with the rank of instruc- 
tor or higher in other institutions of higher 
learning [except that the probationary period 
may extend to as much as four years, even if 
the total full-time service in the profession 
thereby exceeds seven years; the terms of such 
extension will be stated in writing at the time of 
initial appointment].^ Scholarly leave of ab- 
sence for one year or less will count as part of 
the probationary period as if it were prior serv- 
ice at another institution, unless the individual 
and the institution agree in writing to an ex- 
ception to this provision at the time the leave is 
granted. 

(b) The faculty member will be advised, at the 
time of initial appointment, of the substantive 
standards and procedures generally employed 
in decisions affecting renewal and tenure. Any 
special standards adopted by the faculty mem- 
ber s department or school will also be brought 
to his attention. The faculty member will be 
advised of the time when decisions affecting 
renewal or tenure are ordinarily made, and will 
be given the opportunity to submit material 
which he believes will be helpful to an ade- 
quate consideration of his circumstances. 

(c) Regardless of the stated term or other provi- 
sions of any appointments, written notice that a 
probationary appointment is not to be renewed 
will be given to the faculty member in advance 
of the expiration of his appointment, as follows: 
( 1 ) Not later than M arch 1 of the first academic 
year of service if the appointment expires at the 
end of that year; or, if a one-year appointment 
terminates during an academic year, at least 
three months in advance of its termination; (2) 

> [Under the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, this period may not exceed seven 
years.] . . 

* [The exception here noted applies only to an institution 
whose maximum probationary period exceeds four years.] 
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not later than December 15 of the second aca- 
demic year of service if the appointment ex- 
pires at the'end of that year; or, if an initial 
two-year appointment terminates during an ac- 
ademic year, at least six months in advance of 
its termination; (3) at least twelve months be- 
fore the expiration of an appointment after two 
or more years of service at the institution. The 
institution will normally notify faculty mem- 
bers of the terms and conditions of their renew- 
als by March 15, but in no case will such infor- 
mation be given later than — — .^^ 

(d) When a faculty recommendation or a decision 
not to renew an appointment has first been 
reached, the faculty member involved will be 
informed of that recommendation or decision 
in writing by the body or individual making the 
initial recommendation or decision, and, if he 
so requests, he will be advised of the reasons 
which contributed to that decision. The faculty 
member may request a reconsideration by the 
recommending or deciding body. 

(e) If the faculty member so requests, the reasons 
given in explanation of the nonrenewal will be 
confirmed in writing. 

(f) Insofar as the faculty member alleges that the 
decision against renewal by the appropriate 
faculty body was based on inadequate consid- 
eration, the committee which reviews the fac- 
ulty member's allegation will determine 
whether the decision was the result of adequate 
consideration in terms of the relevant standards 
of the institution. The review committee will 
hot substitute its ju^ ior 
that of the faculty body. If the review com- 
mittee believes that adequate consideration 
was not given to the faculty member s qual- 
ifications, it will request reconsideration by the 
faculty body, indicating the respects in which it 
believes the consideration may have been in- 
adequate. It will provide copies of its findings 
to the faculty member, the faculty body, and 
the president or other appropriate administra- 
tive officer. 

3. Termination of Appointment by the Faculty Mem- 
- ber 

A faculty member may terminate his appoint- 
ment effective at the end of an academic year, 
provided that he gives notice in writing at the 
earliest possible opportunity, but not later than 
May 15, or 30 days after receiving notification 
of the terms of his appointment for the coming 
• year, whichever date occurs later. The faculty 
member may properly request a waiver of this 
requirement of notice in case of hardship or in 
a situation where he would otherwise be denied 
substantial professional advancement or other 
opportunity. 
* [April 15 is the recommended date.] 
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4. Termination of Appointments by the Institution 

(a) Termination of an appointment with contin- 
uous tenure, or of a probationary or special 
appointment before the end of the specified 
term, may be effected by the institution only 
for adequate cause. 

(b) If termination takes the form of a dismissal for 
cause, it will be pursuant to the procedure 
specified in Regulation 5. 

Financial Exigency 

(c) (1) Termination of an appointment with con- 
tinuous tenure, or of a probationary or special 
appointment before the end of the specified 
term, may occur under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of a demonstrably bona fide 
financial exigency, i.e., an imminent financial 
crisis which threatens the survival of the in- 
stitution as a whole and which cannot be alle- 
viated by less drastic means. 

(note: Each institution in adopting regula- 
tions on financial exigency wiil need to decide 
how to share and allocate the hard judgments 
and decisions that are necessary in such a crisis. 

As a first step, there should be a faculty body 
which participates in the decision that a condi- 
tion of financial exigency exists or is imminent,^ 
and that all feasible alternatives to termination 
of appointments have been pursued. 

^ See "The Role of the Faculty in Budgetary and Salary 
Matters," (AAUP Bulletin, 62 [ Winter, 1976], pp.37.9 -81), 
and especially the following passages: 

The faculty should participate both in the preparation of 
the tolal institutional budget, and (within the framework of 
the total budget) in decisions relevant to the further appor- 
tioning of its specific fiscal divisions (salaries, academic 
programs, tuition, physical plants and grounds, etc.). The 
soundness of resulting decisions should be enhanced if an 
elected representative committee of the faculty participates 
in deciding on the overall allocation of institutional re- 
sources and the proportion to be devoted directly to the 
academic program. This committee should be given access 
to all information that it requires to perform its task effec- 
tively, and it should have the opportunity to confer period- 
ically with representatives of the administration and gov- 
erning board. ... 

Circumstances of financial exigency obviously pose spe- 
cial problems. At institutions experiencing major threats to 
their continued financial support, the faculty should be 
informed as early and specifically as possible of significant 
impending financial difficulties. The faculty— with sub- 
stantial representation from its nontenured as well as its 
tenured members, since it is the former who are likely to 
bear the brunt of the reduction — should participate at the 
department, college or professional school, and in- 
stitutionwide levels, in key decisions as to the future of the 
institution and of specific academic programs within the 
institution. The faculty, employing accepted standards of 
due process, should assume primaiy responsibility for de- 
termining the status of individual facultj^ members. 



Judgments detennining where within the 
overall academic program termination of ap- 
pointments may occur involve considerations 
of educational policy, including affirmative ac- 
tion, as well as of faculty status, and should 
therefore be the primary responsibility of the 
faculty or of an appropriate faculty body." The 
faculty or an appropriate faculty body should 
also exercise primary responsibility in deter- 
mining the criteria for identifying the individ- 
uals whose appointments are to be terminated. 
These criteria may appropriately include con- 
siderations of age and length of service. 

The responsibility for identifying individuals 
whose appointments are to\ibe terminated 
should be committed to a person or group 
designated or approved by the f^iculty. The 
allocation of this responsibility may vary ac- 
cording to the size and character of the insti- 
tution, the extent of the terminations to be 
made, or other considerations of fairness in 
judgment. The case of a faculty member given 
notice of proposed termination of appointment 
will be governed by the following procedure.] 
(2) If the administration issues notice to a 
particular faculty member of an intention to 
terminate the appointment because of financial 
exigency, the faculty member will have the 
right to a full hearing before a faculty commit- 
tee. The hearing^jieed not conform in all re- 
spects with a proceeding conducted pursuant 
to Regulation 5, but the essentials of an on-the- 
record adjudicative hearing will be observed. 
The issues in this hearing may include: 

(i) The existence and extent of the condition 
of financial exigency. The burden will rest 
on the administration to prove the existence 
and extent of the condition. The findings of 
a faculty committee in a previous proceed- 
ing involving the same issue may be in- 
troduced. 

(ii) The validity of the educational judg- 
ments and the criteria for identification for 
termination; but the recommendations of a 
faculty body on these matters will be con- 
sidered presumptively valid. 

(iii) Whether the criteria are being properly 
applied in the individual case. 

(3) If the institution, because of financial ex- 
igency, terminates appointments, it will not at 
t he same time make new appointments except 

' See ''Statement on Government of Colleges and Univer- 
sities" {AAUP Bulletin, 52 [Winter, 1966], pp. 375-79), and 
especially the following passage: 

Faculty status and rdated matters are primarily a faculty 
responsibility; this area includes appointments, reappoint- 
ments, decisions not to reappoint, promotions, the granting 
of tenure, and dismissal. The primary responsibility of the 
faculty for such matters is based upon the fact that its 
judgment is central to general educational policy. 



in extraordinary circumstances where a serious 
distortion in the academic program would 
otherwise result. The appointment of a faculty 
member with tenure will not be terminated in 
favor of retaining a faculty member without 
tenure, except in extraordinary circumstances 
where a serious distortion of the academic pro- 
gram would otherwise result. 

(4) Before terminating an appointment be- 
cause of financial exigency, the institution, with 
faculty participation, will make every effort to 
place the faculty member concerned in another 
suitable position within the institution. 

(5) In all cases of termination of appointment 
because of financial exigency, the faculty mem- 
ber concerned will be given notice or severance 
salary not less than as prescribed in Regula- 
tion 8. 

(6) In all cases of termination of appointment 
because of financial exigency, the place of the 
faculty member concerned will not be filled by 
a replacement within a period of three years, 
unless the released faculty member has been 
offered reinstatement and a reasonable time in 
which to accept or decline it. 

Discontinuance of Program or Department Not 
Mandated by Financial Exigency^ 

(d) Termination of an appointment with contin- 
uous tenure, or of a probationary or specified 
Appointment before the end of the specified 
term, may occur as a result of bona fide formal 
discontinuance of a program or department of 
instruction. The following standards and pro- 
cedures will apply. — 

(1) The decision to discontinue formally a 
program or department of instruction will be 
based essentially upon educational consid- 
erations, as determined primarily by the fac- 
ulty as a whole or an appropriate committee 
thereof. 

[note: "Educational considerations do not in- 
clude cyclical or temporary variations in enroll- 
ment. They must reflect long-range judgments 
that the educational mission of the institution 
as a whole will be enhanced by the discontin- 
uance.] 

(2) Before the administration issues notice to 
a faculty member of its intention to terminate an 
appointment because of formal discontinuance 
of a program or department of instruction, the 
institution will make every effort to place the 
faculty member concerned in another suitable 
position. If placement in another position 
would be facilitated by a reasonable period of 



• When discontinuance of a program or department is man- 
dated by financial exigency of the institution, the standards of 
section 4(c) above will apply. 



training, financial and other support for such 
training will be proffered. If no position is 
available within the institution, with or with- 
out retraining, the faculty member's appoint- 
ment then may be terminated, but only with 
provision for severance salary equitably ad- 
justed to the faculty member s length of past 
and potential service. 

[note: When an institution proposes to dis- 
continue a program or department of instruc- 
tion, it should plan to bear the costs of relocat- 
ing, training, or otherwise compensating faculty 
members adversely affected.] 

(3) A faculty member may appeal a proposed 
relocation or termination resulting from a dis- 
continuance and has a right to a full hearing 
before a faculty committee. The hearing need 
not conform in all respects with a proceeding 
conducted pursuant to Regulation 5 but the 
essentials of an on-the-record adjudicative 
hearing will be observed. The issues in such a 
hearing may include the institution s failure to 
satisfy any of the conditions specified in this 
section. In such a hearing a faculty determina- 
tion that a program or department is to be 
discontinued will be considered presumptively 
valid, but the burden of proof on other issues 
will rest on the administration. 

Termination for Medical Reasons 

(e) Termination of an appointment with tenure, or 
of a probationary or special appointment be- 
fore the end of the period of appointment, for 
medical reasons, will be based upon clear and 
convincing medical evidence that the faculty 
member cannot continue to fulfill the terms 
and conditions of the appointment. The deci- 
sion to terminate will be reached only after 
there has been appropriate consultation and 
after the faculty member concerned, or some- 
one representing the faculty member, has been 
informed of the basis of the proposed action 
and has been afforded an opportunity to pre- 
sent the faculty member s position and to re- 
spond to the evidence. If the faculty member 
so requests, the evidence will be reviewed by 
the Faculty Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure [or whatever title it may have] 
before a final decision is made by the govern- 
ing board on the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration. The faculty member will be 
given severance salary not less than as pre- 
scribed in Regulation 8. 

Review 

(f) In cases of termination of appointment, the 
governing board will be available for ultimate 
review. 



5. Dismissal Procedures 

(a) Adequate cause for a dismissal will be related, 
directly and substantially, to the fitness of the 
faculty member in his professional capacity as a 
teacher or researcher. Dismissal will not be 
used to restrain faculty hfiembers in their exer- 
cise of academic freedom or other rights of 
American citizens. 

(b) Dismissal of a faculty member with continuous 
tenure, or with a special or probationary ap- 
pointment before the end of the specified term, 
will be preceded by: (1) discussions between 
the faculty member and appropriate adminis- 
trative officers looking toward a mutual settle- 

^ — ment;«(2)^informaKinquiry-.by*the'duly-elected-^ 
faculty committee [insert name of committee] 
which may, failing to effect an adjustment, de- 
termine whether in its opinion dismissal pro- 
ceedings should be undertaken, without its 
opinion being binding upon the President; (3) 
a statement of charges, framed with reasonable 
particularity by the President or the President's 
delegate. 

(c) A dismissal, as defined in Regulation 5(a). will 
be preceded by a statement of reasons, and the 
individual concerned will have the right to be 
heard initially by the elected faculty hearing 
committee [insert name of committee].' Mem- 
bers deeming themselves disqualified for bias 
or interest shall remove themselves from the 
case, either at the request of a party or on their 
own initiative. Each party will have a max- 
imum of two challenges without stated cause.^ 

(1) Pending a final decision by the hearing 
committee, the faculty member will be sus- 
pended, or assigned to other duties in lieu of 
suspension, only if immediate harm to himself 
or others is threatened by his continuance. Be- 
fore suspending a faculty member, pending an 
ultimate determination of his status through 
the institution's hearing proceduresT the ad- 
ministration will consult with the Faculty 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
[or whatever other title it may have] con- 
cerning the propriety, the length, and the 
other conditions of the suspension. A suspen- 
sion which is intended to be final is a dismissal, 
and will be treated as such. Salary will con- 
tinue during the period of the suspension. 

(2) The hearing committee may, with the 
consent of the parties concerned, hold joint 
prehearing meetings with the parties in order 
to (i) simplify the issues, (ii) effect stipulations 

^ [This committee should not be the same as the committee 
referred to In Regulation 5(b) (2).] 

' [Regulations of the institution should provide for alter- 
nates, or for some other method of filling vacancies on the 
hearing committee resulting from disqualification, challenge 
without stated cause, illness, resignation, or any other reason.] 



of facts. (iiO provide for the exchange of docu- 
mentary or other information, and (iy) achieve 
such other appropriate pre-hearing objectives 
as will make the hearing fair, effective, and 
expeditious. - ; 

(3) Service of no^^^ ^f l^earing with specific 
ch arges in w ri ting will be made at least twenty 
days prior to the hearing. The faculty member 
may waive a hearing or may respond to the 
charges in writing any time before the hear- 
ing. If the faculty member waives a hearing, 
but denies the charges against hijfn or asserts 
that the charges do not support a finding of 
adequate cause, the hearing tribunal will eval- 
liate all available evidence and rest its recom- 
mendation upon the evidence in the record. 

(4) The committee, in consultation with the 
President and the faculty member, will exer- 
cise its judgment as to whether the hearing 
should be public pr private. 

(5) During the proceedings the faculty 
member will be permitted to have an academic 
advisor and counsel of his own choice. 

(6) At the request of either party or the 
hearing committee, a representative of a re- 
sponsible educational association shall be per- 
mitted to attend the proceedings as an ob- 
server. . ' ''' -'^ 

(7) A verbatim record of the hearing or 
hearings will be taken and a typewritten copy 
will be made available to the faculty member 
without cost, at the faculty member's request. 

(8) The burden of proof that adequate cause 
exists rests with the institution and shall be 
satisfied only by clear and convincing evidence 
in the record considered as a whole. 

(9) The hearing committee will grant ad- 
journments ^to enable either party to in- 
vestigate evidence as to which a valid claim of 
surprise is made. 

(10) The faculty member will be afforded an 
opportunity to obtain necessary witnesses and 
documentary or other evidence. The adminis- 
tration will cooperate with the hearing com- 
mittee in securing witnesses and making avail- 
able documentary and other evidence. 

(11) The faculty jnejnber and the adminis- 
tration will nave the right to confront and 
cross-examine all witnesses. Where the wit- 
nesses cannot or will not appear, but the com- 
mittee determines that the interests of justice 
require admission of their istatements, the com- 
mittee will identify t^g witnesses, disclose their 
statements, and if possible provide for inter- 
rogatories. 

(12) In the hearing of charges of in- 
competence, the testimony shall include that 
of qualified faculty members from this or other 
instil/itions of higher education. 

(13) The hearing committee will not be 



bound by strict rules of legal evidence, and 
may admit any evidence which is of. probative 
/ value in determining the issues involved. Ev- 
ery possible effort will be made to obtain the 
most reliable evidence available. 

(14) The findings of fact and the decision 
will be based solely on the hearing record. 

(15) Except for such simple announcements 
as may be required, covering the time of the 
hearing and similar matters, public statements 
and publicity about the case by either the fac- 
ulty member or administrative officers will be 
avoided so far as possible until the proceedings 
have been completed, including consideration 
by the governing board of the institution. The 
President and the faculty member will be noti- 
fied of the decision in writing and will be given 
a copy of the record of the hearing. 

(16) If the hearing committee concludes 
that adequate cause for dismissal has not been 
established by the evidence in the record, it 
will so report to the President. If the President 
rejects the report, he will state his reasons for 
doing so, in writing, to the hearing committee 
and to the faculty member, and provide an- 
opportunity for response before transmitting 
the case to the governing board. If the hearing 
committee concludes that adequate cause for a 
dismissal has been established, but that an aca- 
demic penalty less than dismissal would be 
more appropriate, it will so recommend, with 
supporting reasons. 

6. Action by the Governing Board 

If dismissal or other severe sanction is recom- 
mended, the President will» on request of the 
faculty member, transmit to the governing 
board the record of (he case. The governing 
board's review will be based on the record of 
the committee hearing, and it will provide op- 
portunity for argument, oral or written or both, 
by the principals at the hearings or by their 
representatives. The decision of the hearing 
committee will either be sustained, or the pro- 
ceeding returned to the committee with spe- 
cific objections. The committee will then re- 
consider, taking into account the stated objec- 
tions and receiving new evidence if necessary. 
The governing board will make a final decision 
only after study of the committee's reconsid- 
eration. 

7. Procedures for Imposition of Sanctions Other than 
Dismissed 

(a) if the administration believes that the conduct 
of a faculty member, although not constituting 
adequate cause for dismissal, is sufficiently 
grave to justify imposition of a severe sanction, 
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such as suspension froin service for a stated 
period, the administration may institute a pro- 
ceeding to impose such a severe sanction; the 
procedures outlined in Regulation 5 shall gov- 
ern such a proceeding, 
(b) If the administration believes that the conduct 
of a faculty member justifies imposition of a 
minor sanction, such as a reprimand, it shall 
notify the faculty member of the basis of the 
proposed sanction and provide him with an 
opportunity to persuade the administration 
that the proposed sanction should not be im- 
posed. A faculty member who believes that a 
major sanction has been incorrectly imposed 
under this paragraph, or that a minor sanction 
has been unjustly imposed, may, pursuant to 
Regulation 15, petition the faculty grievance 
committee for such action as may be appropri- 
ate. 

8. Terminal Salary or Notice 

If the appointment is terminated, the faculty 
member will receive salary or notice in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: at least three 
months, if the final decision is reached by 
March 1 (or three nionths prior to the ex- 
piration) of the first year of probationary serv- 
ice; at least six months, if the decision is 
reached by December 15 of the second year (or 
after nine months but prior to eighteen 
months) of probationary service; at least one 
year, if the decisiori is reached after eighteen 
months of probationary service or if the faculty 
member has tenure. This provision for terminal 
notice or salary need not apply in the event 
that there has been a finding that the conduct 
which justified dismissal involved moral turpi- 
tude. On the recommendation of the faculty 
hearing committee or the President, the gov- 
erning board, in determining what, if any, pay- 
ments will be made beyond the effective date 
of dismissal, may take into account the length 
and quality of service of the faculty member. 

9. Academic Freedom 

All members of the faculty, whether tenured or 
not, are entitled to academic freedom as set 
forth in the IQ40 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, formulated by 
the Association of American Colleges and the 
. American Association of University Professors. 

10. Reappointment of Nontenured Faculty 

If a faculty member on probationary or other 
nontenured appointment alleges that a deci- 
sion Jiot to reappoint him was based signifi- 
cantly on considerations violative of (1) aca- 



demic freedom or (2) governing policies on 
making appointments without prejudice with 
icspect to race, sex, religion, or national origin, 
the allegation will be given preliminary consid- 
eration by. the [insert name of committee], 
which will seek to settle the matter by informal 
methods. The allegation shall be accompained 
by a statement that the faculty member agrees 
to the presentation, for the consideration of the 
faculty committees, of such reasons and evi- 
dence as the institution may allege in support 
of its decision. If the difficulty is unresolved at 
this stage, and If the committee so recom- 
mends, the matter will be heard in the manner 
set forth in Regulations 5 and 6, except that the 
faculty member making the complaint Is re- 
sponsible for stating the grounds upon which 
he bases his allegations, and the burden of 
proof shall rest upon him. If the faculty niem- 
' ber succeeds in establishing a prima facie case, 
it is incumbent upon those who made the deci- 
sion not to reappoint him to come forward with 
evidence in support of their decision. 

11. Administrative Personnel 

The foregoing regulations apply to administra- 
tive personnel who hold academic rank, but 
only in their capacity as faculty members. 
Where an administrator alleges that a consid- 
eration violative of academic freedom signifi- 
cantly contributed to a decision to terminate 
his appointment to an administrative post, or 
not to reappoint him, he is entitled to the pro- 
cedures set forth in Regulation 10. 

12. Political Activities of Faculty Members 

Faculty members, as citizens, are free to en- 
gage in political activities. Where necessary, 
leaves of absence may be given for the duration 
of an election campaign or a term of office, on 
timely application, and for a reasonable period 
of time. The terms of such leave of absence 
shall be set forth in writing, and the leave will 
not affect unfavorably the tenure status of a 
faculty member, except that time spent on such 
leave will not count as probationary service 
unless otherwise agreed to.* 

(note: Regulations 13, 14, and 15 are suggested in 
tentative form, and will require adaptation to the spe- 
cific structure and operations of the institution; the 
provisions as recommended here are intended only to 
indicate the nature of the provisions to be included, and 
not to offer specific detail.] 



•[See "Statement on Professors and Political Activity/' 
AAUP Bulletin, 55 (Autumn. 1969). pp. 388-389.] 



13. Graduate Student Academic SU^ 

(a) The tejitns and conditions of every appoint- 
ment to a graduate or teaching assistantship 
will be stated in writing, and a copy of the 
appointment document will be supplied to the 
graduate or teaching assistant. 

(b) In no case will a graduate or teaching assistant 
be dismissed without having been provided 
with a statement of reasons and an opportunity 
to be heard before a duly constituted com- 
mittee. (A dismissal is a termination before the 
end of the period of appointment.) 

(c) A graduate or teaching assistant who estab- 
lishes SL prima facie case to the satisfaction of a 
duly constituted committee that a decision not 
to reappoint him was based significantly on 
considerations violative of (1) academic free- 
dom or (2) governing policies on making ap- 
pointments without prejudice . with respect to 
race, sex, religion, or national origin, will be 
given a statement of reasons by those respon- 
sible for the nonreappointment and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the committee. 

(d) Graduate or teaching assistants shall have ac- 
cess to the faculty grievance committee, as pro- 
vided in Regulation 15. 

14. Other Academic St(^ 

(a) In no case will a member of the academic staff *° 
who is not otherwise protected by the pre- 
ceding regulations which relate to dismissal 
proceedings be dismissed without having been 
provided with a statement of reasons and an 
opportunity to be heard before a duly con- 
stituted committee. (A dismissal Is a termina- 
tion before the end of the period of appoint- 
ment.) 

(b) With respect to the nonreappcmtment of a 
member of such academic staff who establishes 
a prima facie case to the satisfaction of a duly 
constituted committee that a consideration 
violative of academic freedom significantly 
contributed to the nonreappointment, he will 
be given a statement of reasons by those re- 
sponsible for the nonreappointment and an op- 
portunity to be heard by the committee. 

15. Grievance Procedure 

If any faculty member feels that he has cause 
for grievance in any matter not covered by the 
procedures described in the foregoing Regu- 
lations, he may petilion the elected faculty 
grievance committee [here name the com- 
mittee] for redress. The petition shall set forth 
in detail the nature of the grievance and shall 
state against whom the grievance is directed. It 

" (Each institution should define with particularity who are 
members of the academic staff.] 



shall contain any factual or other data which 
the petitioner deems pertinent to his case. The 
committee will have the right to decide 
whether or not the facts merit a detailed in- 
vestigation. Submission of a petition will not 
automatically entail investigation or detailed 
consideration thereof . The committee may seek 
to bring about a settlement of the issue satisfac- 
tory to the parties. If in the opinion of the 
committee such a settlement is not possible or 
is not appropriate, the committee will report its 
findings and recommendations to the peti- 
tioner and to the appropriate administrative 
officer and faculty body, and the petitioner 
will, at his request, be provided an opportunity 
to present his case to them. The grievance com- 
mittee will consist of three [or some other num- 
ber] elected members of the faculty. No officer 
of administration shall serve on the committee. 

' Note on Implementation 

The Recommended Institutional Regulations here 
present^ will require for their implementation a num- 



ber of structural arrangements and agencies. For ex- 
ample, the Regulations will need support by; 

(a) chimnels of communication between all the in- 
volved components of the institution, and between 
them and a concerned faculty member, 

(b) definitions of corporate and individual faculty 
status within the college or university government, and 
of the role of the faculty in decisions relating to aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, 

(c) appropriate procedures for the creation and oper- 
ation of faculty committees, with particular regard to 
the principles of faculty authority and responsibility. 

The forms which these supporting elements assume 
will of course vary from one institution to another. 
Consequently, no detailed description of the elements 
is attempted in these Recommended Institutional 
Regulations. With respect to the principles involved, 
guidance will be found in the 1966 Statement on Gov- 
ernment of Colleges and Universities, jointly formu- 
lated by the American Council on Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of Universities and 
Colleges, and the American Association of University 
Professors. 



On Discrimination 



The statement which follows, reflecting positions taken by the 
Sixty-first and Sixty-second Annual Meetings, was approved in 
October, 1976, by the Association's Council. 

The Association is committed to use its procedures and to take measures, includ- 
ing censure, against colleges and universities practicing illegal or unconstitutional 
discrimination, or discrimination on a basis not demonstrably related to the job 
function involved, including but not limited to age, sex, physical handicap, race, 
religion, national origin, marital status, or sexual or affcctional preference. 
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On the Imposition of Tenure Quotas 



The statement which follows was approved by the Association's Committee A on 
Academic Freedom arui Tenure on October 18, 1973, The Council voted on October 20, 
1973, to concur in the statement. 



Many institutions of higher education have had to con- 
sider ways of accommodating the number and composi- 
tion of their faculty to a static or declining financial 
situation. The Association has developed criteria applica- 
ble where a reduction in faculty positions is contemplated 
because of financial exigency or discontinuance of a pro- 
gram.^ This statement will concern itself with institutional 
policies designed to shape the overall composition of the 
faculty by limiting the number of tenured positions, and 
especially with those policies which establish a fixed maxi- 
mum percentage of faculty who may possess tenure at 
a given time.^ 

The Association, while recognizing the concerns that 
motivate such quotas, opposes them. They are an unwise 
solution to the problem they purport to solve, and can 
have grave consequences for the institutions that adopt 
them. Moreover, they are not compelled, for there are 
other more nearly satisfactory alternatives available. 

Recognizing that tenure best protects academic freedom. 



' See Regulation 4(c) and (d) of Committee .\*s * 'Recommended 
Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure** 
(AAVP BuUetin, 62 [Summer. 1976], pp. 184-191). 

See also the Association's statement on **The Role of the Faculty in 
Budgetary and Salary Matters** (^VP Bulletin, 62 [Winter, 1976]. 
pp. 379-381) and **0n InsU'tulional Policies Resulting from Finan- 
cial Exigency: Some Operating Guidelines** (AAUP Bulletin, 60 
[Summer, 1974], pp. 267-268). 



but that it is usually undesirable to afford tenure auto- 
matically upon an individuaPs joining a faculty, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors has supported the 
employment of a stated maximum probationary period, of 
sufficient but not excessive length, during which the aca- 
demic qualifications and performance of newer faculty 
members can be evaluated in terms of institutional stand- 
ards and expectations. Indeed, it is principally to provide 
each institution with a reasonable opportunity of assessing 
the skills of probationary appointees in terms of its tenure 
standards (and the availability of others whom it may also 
desire to consider for tenured appointment) that this Asso- 
ciation has not favored policies of automatic tenure. How- 
ever, to continue the service of faculty members beyond 
the maximum probationary period, while withholding 
tenure, presents an unwarranted hazard to their aca- 
demic freedom. 

Accordingly, institutions may properly set high stand- 
ards for tenure, but they subvert the functions of tenure 
standards if they provide that, no matter how clearly non- 
tenured faculty members meet any stated academic 



^ The report and recommendations of the Commission on 
Academic Tenure in Higher Education, published in 1973, 
call for **policies relating to the proportion of tenured and 
nontenured faculty that will be compatible with the composi- 
tion of [the institution's] present staff, its resources, and its 
future objectives.** See Faculty Tenure (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1973), pp. 45-51, and particularly the 
Commission*s recommendation on pages 50, 51. 
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standard (and no matter how well they compare with the 
tenured faculty and all others whom the institution is able 
, to attract to that faculty), the system is such as to require 
their termination from the very positions in which they 
have served with unqualified distinction. Holding faculty 
niembers in nontenured service, and then releasing them 
because a numerical limit on tenured positions prohibits 
their retention, has the effect of nullifying probation. All 
full-time appointments, excepting only special appoint- 
ments of specified brief duration and reappointments of 
retired faculty members on special conditions, should be 
either probationary relating to continuous tenure or with 
continuous tenure.*^ To make appointments which are 
destined to lead to nonretention because of a fixed 
numerical quota of tenured positions, obviating any 
realistic opportunity for the affected individuals to be 
evaluated for tenure on their academic recordps to depart 
from a basic feature of the system of tenure and thus to 
weaken the protections of academic freedom. 

A variation to nonretention because of a tenure quota, 
one which Committee A finds wholly inimical to the 
principles of academic freedom which tenure serves, is the 
policy adopted at a few institutions of withholding tenure 
from admittedly qualified candidates who have completed 
the maximum probationary period but retaining them in a 
kind of holding pattern, perpetually more vulnerable than 
their tenured colleagues to termination, unless and until 
the quota eases for them and they too are granted tenure. 
Assuming they have fully earned an entitlement to tenure, 
there can be no justification for continuing them in a less 
favorable and more vulnerable status than their tenured 
colleagues. 

Committee A, accordingly, opposes the adoption of 
tenure quotas for the following reasons: 

(a) if combined with the possibility of additional 
term contracts beyond the period of maximum proba- 
tionary service plainly adequate to determine the indi- 
vidual's entitlement to tenure, the system indefensibly 
extends conditions of jeopardy to academic freedom; 

(b) probation with automatic termination is not pro- 
bation; those whom quotas affect by automatically exclud- 
ing them from consideration for tenure essentially are 
reduced to a terminal class of contract workers rendered 
incapable of full and equal faculty membership irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the service they have given and 
irrespective of the professional excellence of that service; 

(c) in designating a portion of the probationary regu- 
lar faculty as ineligible to continue, in order to cope with 
needs of staff flexibility and financial constraints, a quota 
system is a crude and unjust substitute for more equitable 
methods of academic planning. 

Committee A, in registering its concern over the fixing 
of a maximum numerical percentage of tenured faculty, 
docs nbt suggest that an institution should be unconcerned 
with appointment policies which will permit it to bring 
new members into its faculty with some regularity. A 
sound academic program needs elements not only of con- 

3 See "Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure," Regulation 2(b). 



tinuity but of flexibility, which is served by the con- 
tinuing opportunity to recruit new persons and to pursue 
new academic emphases. It is desirable-for a faculty to 
include those recently arrived from the seminars of our 
graduate schools as well as those who are well established 
as scholars and teachers. 

Such considerations of flexibility are often adduced in 
supp ort of tenure quotas. But this misses two central 
points. First, the system of tenure does not exist as 
- subordinate to convenience and flexibility. The protec- 
tion of academic freedom must take precedence over the 
claimed advantages of increased flexibility. 

Second, imposing a numerical limit on the percentage 
of tenured faculty disregards a range of other ways to 
attain a desired mix of senior and junior faculty. Indeed, 
it imposes an inequitable burden on a vulnerable portion 
of the faculty in a facile response to issues of academic 
staffing that should reflect far more comprehensive plan- 
ning. Establishing fixed quotas may deprive the profession 
of a large part of the generation of scholars and teachers 
which currently populates the nontenured positions at our 
colleges and universities. It would be preferable by far to 
employ a variety of other measures — some affecting 
tenured faculty, others affecting probationary and non- 
tenured faculty, and still others affecting prospective 
faculty members— to ensure that the necessary burdens 
of financial stringency and lack of growth are shared to 
some extent by all academic generations. 

While opposing the imposition of tenure quotas. Com- 
mittee A recognizes that the general proportion of a fac- 
ulty on tenure can have an important long-range bearing 
on the nature and quality of an institution of higher edu- 
cation. Given a situation in which there is small prospect 
for significant growth in the total size of the faculty, 
considerations which merit attention include: 

A. The desired distribution of tenured and nontenured 
faculty should be viewed as a long-term goal rather 
than a short-term solution. The ratio of tenured 
faculty is itself the dynamic consequence of a complex 
of academic decisions and developments, each of which 
can be reconsidered. These include (1) the rate of 
growth of the institution and its faculty; (2) the fraction 
of those appointed initially to tenured or probationary 
positions; (3) the use of visiting faculty members; 
(4) the use of graduate assistants; (5) the average length 
of the probationary period of nontenured faculty mem- 
bers who ultimately achieve tenure; (6) the fraction of 
nontenured faculty members who ultimately achieve 
tenure; (7) the institutional policy on retirement; and 
(8) the age distribution of the total faculty. 

B. A satisfactory long-range plan may well imply that, 
along the way, the proportion of the faculty on tenure 
will at first increase and then, as the force of the plan 
takes effect, decrease. Just as the end of growth in the 
size of the faculty leads to a gradual increase in the 
ratio of those tenured, so the gradual aging of the 
present faculty will ultimately lead to a tendency for 
the ratio to decline. Most changes in academic pcrson- 
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hel pol^^^^ time before full imple- 

mehtation and impact, and there is nothing disastrous 
in a temporary bulge in the percentage of faculty mem- 
bers on tenure. On the other hand, long-range injury to 
an institution may result from rigid and hasty appUca- 
tion of any single presumed remedy., such as the imposi- 
tion of a fixed quota. 

C. It should be recognized that, in the short run, 
reducing the proportion of a faculty on tenure pro- 
duces very little benefit by way of flexibility. It is only 
over a period of several years that a change in the 
proportion acquires pertinency. If an institution finds 
itself, at the beginning of development of a long-range 
plan, at or near a preferred distribution^which it wishes 
generally to maintain, it may well be sensible to choose 
consciously to exceed the d^ired distribution tempo- 
rarily while the steps necessary to return to that distri- 
bution take effect. 

D. Equity and institutional morale demand that all or 



almost all of the burden' of satisfying the desired tenure 
ratio ishould not be placed upon the probationary 
faculty. Attractive accelerated retirement opportunities 
for senior tenured faculty present one possible alterna- 
tive. Additionally, consideration may be given to plan- 
ning carefully the proportion of teaching and research 
done by full-time and part-time tenured and proba- 
tionary faculty, teaching assistants, and temporary 
appointees.. 

Foreclosing promotion to a tenured position because 
of a numerical quota is unacceptable. Stricter standards 
for the awarding of tenure can be developed over the 
years, with a consequent decrease in the probability of 
achieving tenure. But it is essential to distinguish a de- 
liberate change in standards, retaining a positive proba- 
bility of an individuars achieving tenure pursuant to well- 
defined criteria and adequate procedures for evaluation 
and review, from a situation in which the granting of 
tenure, for reasons unrelated to the individuaPs merits, 
is never a realistic possibility. 



On Tenure and Reduction 
of the Mandatory Retirement Age 

The following statement, recommended by Committee A and the Council, was approved in June, 1976, by 
the Association's Sixty-second Annual Meeting. 



The Statement of Principles on Academic Retirement and Insurance Plans, 
drafted jointly with the Association of American Colleges, provides that, when a 
retirement policy is initiated or changed, reasonable transition provisions or special 
financial arrangements should be niade for those otherwise adversely fiffected by the 
change. However, the Statement does not further define the category' of those "ad- 
versely affected" or the institution's obligations to them. The need for some more 
refined definition has been underlined by recent litigation concerning the ability of an 
institution to reduce its mandatory retirement date. 

Accordingly, the Council has adopted Committee A's interpretation of the State- 
ment that in any case in which an institution considers lowering the mandatory 
retirement age, the higher age should continue to apply for faculty members who are 
within twenty years of the lower age at the time of the change. The Sixty-second 
Annual Meeting endorses that interpretation as a reasonable accommodation of indi- 
vidual and institutional interests. Moreover, the Annual Meeting reaffirms the impor- 
tance of faculty participation in any decision to effect a change in retirement policy as 
required generally in the Statement on Government of Colleges and Universities and 
more particularly in the Statement on the Role of Faculty in Budgetary and Salary 
Matters. 
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Statement on Professors and 
Political Activity 



The Statement which follows was prepared hy a subcommittee of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure and approved by Committee A, It was approved by the 
Council of the American Association of University Professors in May, 1969, and endorsed by 
the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting as Association policy. It was endorsed in 1970 by the 
Association of American Colleges, 



Introduction 

The institutional regulations of many colleges and uni. 
versitics govern the participation of professors in political 
activity and public office holding. These regulations vary 
from absolute prohibitions against holding public office, 
campaigning for public office, or ppxticipating in the 
management of political campaigns, to requirements that 
professors engaging in such political activities merely in. 
form administrative authorities in the college or univer- 
sity of their activities. 

Some idea of the variety of regulations is suggested by 
the following examples. A large private institution in the 
Southwest sutcs that when a member of the faculty accepts 
"appointment to or becomes a candidate for any public 
ofl&cc whatever" his connection with the university is 
"automatically severed." A state university in the South 
declares that when any suff member "becomes a candi- 
date for public office or ukes an active part in the support 
of any political party or a candidate for office, he thereby 
automatically severs his connection with the university." 
A sutc college in the Northwest prohibits its faculty and 
other employees from holding "any political party office" 
or participating in the "management of a partisan politi- 
cal campaign." A less common regulation is found at a 
Midwestern state university which requires *nontenured 
faculty membcn to resign before seeking full-time public 
office but allows a faculty member on tenure to request a 
leave of absence. This same university allows political 
activity only in parties that are qualified to place candi* 
dates on the ballot in that state. Given the widespread 
tendency of sutes to make it difficult for "third parties" 
to get on the ballot, such a regulation could prove to be 
very rcjitrictive. 

Some institutions allow participation only in local politi- 
cal activities. For example, one Southern state university 
requires a professor to resign before participating in a 
political campaign, as a candidate or manager, for state 
ot federal office, but permits political activity at the local 



level. Other institutions prohibit professors from seeking 
or holding salaried public office but, by implication at 
least, permit them to hold nonpaying positions. One 
Southern sute has such a regulation for all its public in- 
stitutions of higher education. One university in that 
system, however, also prohibits holding appointive or 
elective public office without pay. One private university 
in the far West allows faculty members to hold remunera- 
tive part-time public offices while their university salaries 
are continued, but requires that they turn over to the 
university all compensation received for serving in the 
public office. 

A number of colleges and universities require that pro- 
fessors obuin permission from administrative officers be- 
fore engaging in political activity. Very few of those with 
such requirements specify the terms under which such 
permission will be granted or withheld, thus allowing for 
arbitrary decisions. Other institutions simply require that 
administrative officers be informed of the intent to seek or 
accept appointment to public office. A number of colleges 
and univenities, including some state institutions, have 
regulations whicl^^'conform to the principles stated below. 

Some institutional regulations make reference to fed- 
eral law governing political activities of federal employees, 
since faculty members frequently receive federal funds. 
There seems to be some misunderstanding of the relevance 
of this law. The federal Hatch Act prohibits federal em- 
ployees and employees of state and local agencies paid 
wholly or in part from federal funds, among other things, 
to "take any active part in political management or politi- 
cal campaigns." It was amended in 1942 to exempt cx- 
plidty from this quoted provision and certain others not 
involving oppressive or corrupt conduct "any officer or 
employee of any educational or research institution, estab- 
lishment, agency, or system which is supported in whole 
or in part by any state or political subdivision thereof, or 
by the District of Columbia. or by any Territory or Ter- 
ritorial possession of the United States; or by any rec- 
' ognized religious, philanthropic, or cultural organiza- 
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: payment of salaries comes iiom federal 

funds. This amendment, in^ich was suted to embody the 
;.ofiginal undertunding and Intent of Congress, was sup- 
ported by expressions of confidence in the teaching pro- 
fession and of the value attaciii^d to poli deal activity by 
iu memben^ subject to proper state, local, and institu* 
\ donal limitadons. 
: to restria the polidcal 

activities of sute employees, have not been as careful as 
the federal Hatch Act to exclude bom the terms of such 
laws the employees of educadonal insdtutions. Thus, some 
6C: theie laws are ambiguous regarding the freedom of 
; professors in public insdtudons to engage in political 
■ acdvity. For example^ the statutes of one state say that 
"Contribudpns to aid the elecUon of any other person to 
public office shall not be made or accepted by holdm of 
; nonelecdye public posidons." Another state prohibits a 
; holder of a public office not filled by elecdon &om con- 
tribudng to the elecdon of any person to public office or 
party posidon. 

In view of the range and variety of insdtudonal and 
legislative restricdons on polidcal acdvides of professors, 
the American Associadon of University Professors feeb 
the need of a definidon of rights and obligations in this 
area. The following statement is o£Fered as a guide to 
pracdce. It is hoped that colleges and univenides will 
formulate and publish regulations consistent with these 
principles. 

Statement 

1. The college or university faculty member is a ddzen 
and, like other citizens, should be free to engage in polid- 
cal acdvides so far as he is able to do so consistently with 
his obligadons as a teacher and scholar. 

2< Many kinds of polidcal activity (e.g., holding part- 
time office in a polidcal party, seeking elecdon to any 



office under circumstances that do not require extensive 
campaigning, or serving by appointment or elecdon in a 
part-time polidcal office) are consistent with eflfective / 
service as a member of a fkc^ty. Other ikinds of polidcal 
acdvity (e.g., intensive campaigning for elecdve office, 
serving in a state legislature, ; or serving a limited tenh 
in a fuU-dme posidon) will' often require that the pro- 
fessor seek a leave of absence &oni his college or univer- 
sity. 

3. In recognidon of the legidmacy and sbdal impor- . 
tance of polidcal acdvity by professors, universides and 
colleges should provide insdtudonal arrangements to per* 
xnit it, similar to those applicable to other public or pri^ 
vate extramural service. Such arrangements may include 
the reduction of the faculty m^ber's workload or a f 
leave of absence for the duradon of an election catn- 
paign or a term of office, accompanied by equitable adjust- 
ment of compensauon when necessary. 

4. A faculty member seeking leave should recognize 
that he has a primary obligadon to his insdtudon and to 
his growth as an educator and scholar; he should be 
mindful of the problem which a leave of absence can 
create for his administradon, his colleagues, and his stu- 
dents; and he should not abuse the privilege by too fre- v 
quent or too late applicadon or too extended a leave. If 
adjustments in his favor ^re made, such as a reducdon of 
workload, he should expect them» to be limited to a rea- 
sonable period, v:; 

5. A leave of absence incident to polidcal acdvity 
should come under the insdtudon's normal rules and reg- 
uladons for leaves of absence. Such a leave should not 
a£Eect unfavorably the tenure sUtus of a faculty member, 
except that time spent on such leave from academic 
dudes need not count as probadonary service. The terms 
of a leave and its effect on the professor's status should be 
set forth in wridng. 
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Faculty Appointment 
and Family Relationship 



The following statement, prepared initially by the Association's Committee W 
on the Status of Women in the Academic Profession, was approved by that Com- 
mittee and by Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The statement 
was adopted by theCouncU of the American Association of University Professors 
in April. 1971. and endorsed by the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting as Association 
policy. It was endorsed by the Board of Directors of the Association of American 
Colleges at its June, 1971, meeting. 



In recent years, and particularly in relation to efforts to define and safeguard the 
rights of women in academic life, members of the profession have evidenced in- 
creasing concern over policies and practices which prohibit in blanket fashion the 
appointment, retention, or the holding of tenure of more than one member of the 
same family on the faculty of an institution of higher education or of a school or 
department within an institution (so-called "antinepotism regulations"). Such 
policies and practices subject faculty members to an automatic decision on a basis 
wholly unrelated to academic qualifications and limit them unfairly in their oppor- 
tunity to -practice their profession. In addition, they are contrary to the best 
interests of the institution which is deprived of qualified faculty members on the 
basis of an inappropriate criterion, and of the community which is denied a suffi- 
cient utilization of its resources. ^ 

The Association recognizes the propriety of institutional regulations which would 
set reasonable restrictions on an individual's capacity to function as judge or advo- 
cate in specific situations involving members of his or her immediate faniily. 
Faculty members should neither initiate nor participate in institutional decisions 
involving a direct benefit (initial appointment, retention, promotion, salary, leave 
of absence, etc.) to members of their immediate families. 

The Association does not believe, however, that the proscription of the oppor- 
tunity of members of an immediate family to serve as colleagues is a sound method 
of avoiding the occasional abuses resulting from nepotism. Inasmuch as they con- 
stitute a continuing abuse to a significant number of individual members of the 
profession and to the profession as a body, the Association urges the discontin- 
uance of these policies and practices, and the rescinding of laws and institutional 
regulations which perpetuate them. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
the Quest for National Security 



A special committee, appointed by authority of the Council in 1955, presented 
the following report to the Council in 1956. The second section of the rsport, 
"Relevant General Principles" was adopted by the Council as its own statement, 
and these principles were then adopted by the 1956 Annual Meeting, A preceding 
section was introductory in nature and a following section presented a record of 
particular events and a group of specific recommendations. 

Subsequent to the 1956 adoption of the "Relevant General Principles'* of the 
report of the Special committee. Committee A spent much time in an effort to 
clarify the position to be defended when a faculty member refuses to make dis- 
closures to his own institution. The result, printed in the Spring, 1958, issue of 
the AAUP Bulletin, was *'A Statement of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Supplementary to the 1956 Report, 'Academic Freedom and Tenure 
in the Quest for National Security*"; this statement is printed. here immediately 
following the 1956 "Relevant General Principles." 



RELEVANT GENERAL PRINCIPLES 



L The jusdficadon of academic freedom 

The maintenance of freedom of speech, publication, 
religion, and assembly (each of which is a component 
of intellectual freedom) is the breath of life of a demo- 
cratic society. The need is greatest in fields of higher 
learning, where the use of reason and the cultivation 
of the highest forms of human expression are the basic 
methods. To an increasing extent, society has come to 
rely uf>on colleges and universities as a principal means 
of acquiring new knowledge and new techniques, of 
com eying the fruits of past and present learning to the 
community, and of transmitting these results to genera- 
tions to come. Without freedom to explore, to criticize 
existing institutions, to exchange ideas, and to advocate 
solutions to human problems, faculty members and stu- 
dents cannot perform their work, cannot maintain their 
self- respect. Society suffers correspondingly. The liberty 
that is needed requires a freedom of thought and expres- 
sion within colleges and universities, a freedom to carry 
the results of honest inquiry to the outside d a free- 
dom to influence human affairs in the same manner as 
other informed and unprejudiced persons do. Nor is the 
value of freedom lessened because error at times arises 
from its exercise. Learning, intellectual development, and 
social and scientific progress take place on a trial-and- 
error basis, and even the unsound cause or hypothesis 
may call forth the truth that displaces it. The error of 
one scholar has, indeed, stimulated others to discover the 
correcting truth. 



The demand we of the academic world make for aca- 
demic freedom is not made primarily for our own bene- 
fit. We enjoy the exercise of freedom; but the purposes 
of liberty lie, in a democracy, in the common welfare. 
It has recently been said, '*With regard to some occupa- 
tions, it is eminently in the interest of society that the 
men concerned speak their minds without fear of retri- 
bution. . . . The occupational work of the vast majority 
of people is largely independent of their thought and 
speech. The professor's work consists oi his thought and 
speech. If he loses his f>osition for what he writes or 
says, he will, as a rule, have to leave his profession, 
and may no longer be able effectively to question and 
challenge accepted doctrines or effectively to defend chal- 
lenged doctrines. And if some professors lose their |X)si- 
tions for what they write or say, the effect on many 
other professors will be such that their usefulness to 
their students and to society will be gravely reduced." ^ 

We ask, then, for the maintenance of academic free- 
dom and of the civil liberties of scholars, not as a special 
right, but as a means whereby we may make our ap 
pointed contribution to the life of the commonwealth 
and share equitably, but not more than equitably, in the 
American heritage. Society has the f>ower to destroy or 
impair this freedom; but it cannot do so and retain the 
values of self-criticism and originality fostered by higher 
education. Again, in the words of the Princeton Univer- 
sity Cn.^i- '^r: 

1 Fritz Machlup. "On Some Misconcepiions Concerning Aca- 
demic Freedom," AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1955, p. 756. 
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r / , ' ' The spirit of free inquiry is not a privilege chimed for 
; a riiiglc profcfslon, but the touchstone of our character 
as a people, the proved source of our national strength, 
lu defilement in any area of our society is a threat to 
the entire body poHiic. . . . 

As teachers, loyal to the country and to the ideal of 
fret inquiry which has sustained our nation's material, 
humanitarian, and spiritual progress, we cannot fail to 
condemn any inimical force whether proceeding from an 
avowed enemy or from a, misguided friend within. In doing 
so >ve take our guidance from bur conscience, from our 
sense of justice, and from the convictions of one of our 
Founding Fathers, who declared: "The opinions of men 
are not the object of civil government, nor under its 
jurisdiction" and "to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude 
his powers into the field of opinicm and to restrain the 
profession or propagation of principles on supposition of 
their ill tendency is a dangerous fallacy." This belief was 
purchased through centuries of struggle extending far back 
into history beyond the discovery of the New World, but 
when enacted into law in the infancy of our nation was 
greeted in the Old World as "an example oi legislative 
wisdom and liberality never before known." It would be 
one of the supreme ironies of history and one of the 
greatest tragedies if the confidence we exhibited in the 
weakness of youth should be destroyed through fear in the 
strength of our maturity. 

2. The dainu of military security 

We accept unhesitatingly the application to colleges 
and universities of needed safeguards against the misuse 
of specially classified information important for military 
security, to the extent to which these are applied else- 
where. We insist, however, that these safeguards should 
extend only to persons who have access to such informa- 
tion; in no degree do they justify the proscription of 
individuals because of their beliefs or associations, un- 
less these persons were knowingly participants in crim- 
inal acts or conspiracies, either in the past or at present. 
Inquiry into beliefs and associations should be restricted 
to those that are relevant to the discovery of such actual 
or threatened offenses. 

S, Vigilance against subversion of the educational 
process 

The academic community has a duty to defend society 
and itself from subversion of the educational process 
by dishonest tactics, including political conspiracies to 
deceive studenu and lead them unwittingly into accept- 
ance of dogmas or false causes. .\ny member of the 
academic profession who has given^ reasonable evidence 
that-he- uses such tactics should be proceeded against 
forthwith, and should be expelled from his position if 
his guilt is established by rational procedure. Instances 
of the use of such tactics in the past by secret Communist 
groups in a few institutions seem to have occurred, and 
vigilance against the danger of -iheir occurrence in the 
future is clearly required. 

4. Disclaimer oaths and general investigations of 
college and university teachers 
Nothing in the record of college and university teachers 
as a group justifies the imputation to them of a tendency 
toward disloyalty to the government or toward subversive 
intent with respect to the nation's institutions. In this 
regaid they are not different from all other people. We 
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deplore the entire recent tendency to look u^^ 
or groups suspiciously ; and to sul^ject their' characters " 
and attitudes to spcdai tcsu as ;a condition of employ- 
ing them in resjponsible positions. This country's great- ; 
ness is founded upon a belief in the individu^^^ 
lance and upon a trust in his ability and worthiness to 
serve his fellow-men in accordance with his capacity. 
Only by gross misconduct, proved by means of due proc- 
ess, should the ri^t to this trust be lost, and then only 
to the extent necessary to defend the common interest 
The confidence reposed in the individual and in his 
integrity, and the independence of decision and action 
granted him, have been vindicated throughout our his- 
tory by the loyalty of our citizens, and by their willing- 
ness to make sacrifices in times of crisb. With infrequent ; 
exceptions, even those who have punued false causes 
and have seemed at times to threaten die nation's funda- , 
mental principles have done so, as history generally rec- 
ognizes, out of concern for the general welfare as they 
saw it. 

For all these reasons, and because of the unhappy dis- 
ruption of normal academic work which extreme actions 
in the name of security entail, as well as because of their 
evident fruitlessness, we oppose the imposition of dis- 
claimer paths, whereby individuals are compelled to swear 
or affirm that they do not advocate or have not advocated, 
or diat they are not or have not been memben of any 
organizations which advocate, bverdlurow of the govern- 
ment- For similar reasons, we oppose investigaticwis of 
individuals against whom there is no reasonable suspicion 
of illegal or unprofessional conduct or of an intent to 
engage in such conduct. On the same grounds we oppose 
legislation which imposes Upon . supervisory officials the 
duty to certify - diat memben of their staflEs are free of 
subversive taint. We particulariy object to these measures 
when they are directed against members of the academic 
profession as a special class apart from the popidation 
as a whole. Not only is the stigma of such a discrimina- 
tion unjustified, but the application of these discrimina- 
tory measures denies the particular need for freedom 
from pressures and restrictions, which is a productive 
requirement of the academic profwaion and, for similar 
reasons, of lawmakers, judges, clergymen, journalists, and 
the members of certain other professions. We urge the 
academic profession .not..to- be - lulled, ^by the hope of 
possible nonenforccment or by a merely routine appli- -^ 
cation of these measures, into an acquiescence in their 
maintenance as "paper" requirements. They should not 
be tolerated even as relics from which life mig^t appear 
to have departed; for they would not only_^ be an evil 
heritage unworthy of our traditions and our goals; their 
revivification would always be an u^y possibility. They 
should be steadfasdy opposed until they are eliminated. 
At the same time, we cannot condemn educational in- 
sdtutions or teachers for yielding to the constraint of 
laws embodying such requiremenu, even though we re- 
gaid the laws containing them as pernicious. 

5. Grounds of adverse action 
Action against a faculty member cannot righdy be 
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; tidien on grouncb Uuit limit hit freedom as an individual, 
at a member o£ the academic community, or as a teacher 
and scholar. This principle was defined in the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic freedom and Ten- 
ttr<r, adopted- by die Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors 
and approved since by other organizations, implicit in 
that Statement is the proposition (rendered explicit in 
later reports of committees of the American Association 
of Univenity Professors and resolutions of its Annual 
Meetings) that a faculty member's professional fitness 
to continue in his position, considered in the light of 
oilier relevant factors, is the question to be determined 
when his status as a teacher is challenged. No rule de- 
jBandiiig removal for a specific reason not clearly deter- 
minative of professional fitness can validly be imple- 
mented by an institution, unless the rule is imposed 
by law or made necessary by the institution's particular 
religious coloration. Any rule which bases dismissal upon 
the mere fact of exercise of constitutional rights violates 
the principles of both academic freedom and academic 
tenure. By eliminating a decision by a faculty member's 
peers, it may also deny due process. This principle 
governs the question of dismissal for avowed past or 
present membenhip in the Ck>mmunist Party taken by 
itself. Removal can be justified only on the ground, 
established by evidence, of unfitness to teach because of 
incompetence, lack of scholarly objectivity „or integrity, 
serious misuse of the classroom or of academic prestige, 
gross personal misconduct, or conscious participation in 
conspiracy against the government. The same principle 
applies, a fortiori, to alleged involvement in Communist- 
inspired activities or views, and to refusal to take a 
trustee- imposed disclaimer oath. 

6. Refusal to testify as ground for removal 

It follows that the invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
by a faculty member under oflicial investigation cannot 
be in itself a sufficient ground for removing him. The 
Amendment's protection is a constitutional privilege. 
The exercise of one's constitution al privilege against 
self-incrimination does not necessarily or commonly 
justify an inference of criminal guilt; and even if it were 
to be ruled otherwise, it would not follow that the loss 
of an academic position should automatically result from 
a legal offense, whether proved in court or established 
by inference, without consideration of the relation of the 
offense to professional fitness. Invocation of the Fifth 
.Amendment is to be weighed with an individual's other 
actions in passing a judgment on him. The same may be 
said with regard to refusals to testify on other grounds, 
such as the assertion of a right of silence thought to be 
conferred by the free-speech provision of the First Amend- 
ment, or because of a claim of lack of authority in the 
investigating body, an unwillingness to inform upon 
other persons, or a reluctance to cooperate in an investi- 
gation deemed oppressive or dangerous to the public 
interest. 

7. Grounds for preliminary inquiry by an employing 
institution 

The administrations of colleges and universities should. 



of course, take note of indications of the possible unfit- 
ness of faculty members. If a faculty member invokes 
the Fif ill Amendment when questioned about Commu> 
nism, or if diere are other indications of past or presient 
Communist associations or activities, his institution can- 
not ignore the: possible significance for itself o£ these 
matters. There is then a possibility of his involvement 
in activities subversive of education itself, or otherwise 
indicative, to an important: degree, of his unfitness to 
teach.. As in oilier instances of possible unfitness, prs- 
liminary. inquiry into this possibility is warranted and 
can become a duty. The aid of other faculty memben 
may be sought in such an inquiry; but the inquiry should 
be confidential in so far as possible, and, should not be 
substituted for the hearing to which the faculty member 
has a right if formal charges are brought against , him. 
If, after consideration of a faculty * member's whole 
career, as well as the circumstances surrounding his in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment, probable cause to 
Ijelieve that he may be unfit is not disclosed, the matter 
should end at this stage; but if probable cause for belief 
in his unfitness is shown, diarges' leading to a formal 
hearing should be brought. 

8. Procedural due process in tenure cases 

The principles. of procedural due process contained in 
the 1940 Statement of Principles are ab applicable to in- 
stances in which a faculty member's tenure is challenged 
by his institution or its officials on grounds related to 
loyalty, national security, or alleged connections with 
Communism, as they are to instances of challenge on 
other grounds. Whenever diarges are made against a 
faculty member with a view to his removal, he has a 
right to a fair hearing, to a judgment by his academic 
peers before adverse action is taken, and to a dedsion 
based on the evidence. The prindpal elements of due 
process in such proceedings are set forth in the 1940 
Statement of • Principles, while other procedures, the 
need for which appears in some of the situations this 
committee has reviewed, are still to be specified. 

There should be adequate faculty participation in any 
such proceedings, although no particular form of-f acuity - 
participation or means to assure it is stipulated in the 
principles as now stated. It is an important safeguard 
that whatever procedure is used should be one that the 
faculty of the institution has itself endorsed prior to the 
occurrence of the case. It is desirable to have procedural 
matten vested in a standing committee chosen in ad- 
vance to deal with matten of academic freedom and 
tenure: ad ^oc committees may be subject to manipula- 
tion or to the suspicion of it. Faculty members should 
be willing to accept the difficult responsibility of serving 
on such committees and, when cases are presented, 
should accept the painful need to reach decisions. On 
occasion, problems have arisen because faculty commit- 
tees have defaulted in their responsibility to render un- 
equivocal advice to administrative officers and trustees. 

Public hearings before committees with power to rec- 
ommend or decide are not regarded as desirable. The 
accused faculty member should be permitted, however, 
to have persons of his choice present along with counsel; 
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rind observers from legitimately interested outside groups, 
. luch as the American Association of University Professors, 
; should also be permitted to attend. In accordance with 
established principles of justice, the burden of proof 
should rest upon the administrative officer bringing the 
charge, and should not be placed on the faculty mem- 
ber, whether he is being heard for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment or for other reasons. Because such hearings 
arc not legal trials but are processes of a more informal 
sort, and the purpose is to establish clearly the fitness or 
unfitness of a particular person to teach, the introduction 
of new issues during the course of the hearings is not 
inconsistent with due process, provided sufficient op- 
portunity to meet these issues is afforded. The decision 
should be based solely on evidence disclosed at the 
hearing. 

9. The faculty member's obligation of disclosure 

The fact that a faculty member has refused to dis- 
close information to his own institution is relevant to 
the question of fitness to teach, but not decisive. If the 
refusal appears to be based upon evasiveness and a desire 
to withhold evidence of illegal conduct which would dis- 
qualify him as a member of the faculty, the refusal would 
be a weighty adverse factor. On the other hand, a re- 
fusal to answer questions whicli arises from a sincere 
belief that a teacher is entitled to withhold even from 
his own institution his political and social views should 
be accorded respect and should be weighed with other 
factors in the determination of his fitness to teach. 
Nevertheless, members of the teaching profession should 
recognize that sincerity cannot be judged objectively and 
that a college or university is entitled to know the facts 
with which it must deal. This is especially true when a 
faculty member's activities, whether or not they are 
blameworthy, have resulted in publicity hurtful to his 
institution. Accordingly, in any proper inquiry by his 
institution, it is the duty of a faculty member to dis- 
close facts concerning himself that are of legitimate con- 
cern to the institution, namely, those that relate to his 
fitness as a teacher, as enumerated above in the sections. 
Grounds of Adverse Action, and Grounds for Preliminary 
Inquiry by an Employing Institution. This obligation 



diminishes if the institution has announced a rigid policy 
of dismissal in such a way as to prejudge the case. 

We are aware that statements made by a faculty mem- 
ber to his institution are not legally privilt»gcd ami that 
his interrogators may be compelled in a later official pro- 
ceeding to testify that he made them. If such statements 
tend to incriminate him, he may in effect lose the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment. But we believe that 
the institution's right to know facts relevant to fitness 
to teach should prevail over this consideration. 

10. Suspension 

Suspension of a faculty member during the time of 
inquiry and decision by the institution is justified only 
in certain instances in which the reasons for proceeding 
render it highly probable not only that he is unfit to 
continue as a faculty member but that his unfitness is of 
a kind almost certain to prejudice his teaching or re- 
search. Even in sudi instances, the suspension should 
be with full salary. By his own desire the faculty mem- 
ber may, of course, be temporarily relieved of his duties 
in order to prepare his defense. 

11. Faculty members not on tenure 

Academic freedom should be accorded not only to 
faculty members widi tenure but also, during the tertns 
of their appointments, to others with probationary or 
temporary status who are engaged in teaching or research. 
Moreover, neither reappointment nor promotion to ten- 
ure status should be denied, nor any other adverse action 
taken, for reasons that violate academic freedom. Dis- 
missal or other adverse action prior to the expiration of 
a term appointment requires the same procedures as 
does the dismissal of a faculty member with tenure; 
but no opportunity for a hearing is normally required 
in connection with failure to reappoint. If, however, 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that a nontenure 
staff member was denied reappointment for reasons that 
violate academic freedom, there should be a hearing be- 
fore a faculty committee. In such a hearing the burden 
of proof is on the persons who assert that there were 
improper reasons for the failure to reappoint. If a 
prima facie case of violation of academic freedom is 
made, the administration of the institution is then re- 
quired to come forward with evidence in rebuttal. 



A Statement of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure 



Supplementary to the 1955 Report, "Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security" 



Recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
recognizing the validity of legally based assertions of 
the right to remain silent under a variety of circum- 
stances, or declaring the invalidity of official action ad- 
verse to an individual because of his refusal to yield in- 
formation about his possible Communist connections. 



go far to justify the position taken by the Association's 
Special Committee on these matters in its report, "Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National 
Security,*' which was published in the Spring, 1956, issue 
of the A A UP Bulletin and was approved by the Asso- 
ciation's Council and Forty-second Annual Meeting. Some 
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of theie involve situations closely analogous to academic 
; dismissal proceedings. 1 
. Several of the reports of investigating committees [not 
published here] deal with cases in which dismissed faculty 
memben followed their refusals to answer questions be- 
fore Congressional committees with refusals to make^ 
disclosures to representative^ %ir own institutions, 
when their previous conduct gave rise to questions. 
These cases may be visualized as falling into a spectrum 
extending from a complete refusal to discuss questions 
deading with political or sodal views or associations, to 
the most complete wilHngne^ to answer all such ques- 
tions, even in a formal, open hearing. At one end of 
the spectrum, that of complete refusal to answer ques- 
tions of this type on the claim of principle, is found 
the case of Professor Stanley Moore at Reed College. 
To this may be added the case of Professor Horace B. 
Davis at the University of Kansas City, already pub- 
lished in the AAUP Bulletin (April, 1957, Supplement) 
but not yet acted upon by the Association. Farther 
down the spectrum is the stand of Professor L. R. 
LaVallee at Dickinson College, who seems to have an- 
swered questions relating to previous political associa- 
tions in certain private conferences but bluntly refused 
to answer similar questions in his hearing. Two cases 
fall near the middle of the spectrum. One is the case 
of Dr. H. Chandler Davis at the Univenity of Michigan, 
who answered some questions relating to his integrity, 
but declined to answer questions directed toward his 
political views. The other is that of Associate Professor 
Edwin Berry Burgum, at New York University, who in 
his hearing denied any corrupting influence of his 
alleged Communist connections, any advocacy of violent 
overthrow of the government, or any dictation of his 
views by an outside source; but who nevertheless refused 
to answer certain other questions regarding his political 
views and activities, and in particular concerning his 
possible engagement in recruiting students into the 
Communist Party. Farther toward the end marked by 
compliance with questioning is the special case of Pro- 
fessor Alex B. Novikoff, at the University of Vermont. 
Professor Novikoff answered frankly all questions re- 
lating to the period dating from his appointment to the 
University, but he refused to discuss questions directed 
at certain associations alleged to have existed in earlier 
years. Yet ultimately he offered to answer even these 
questions if his testimony could be made off the record 
in private instead of public hearing, an offer which the 
board of hearing did not see fit to accept. Finally, at 
the extreme of the spectrum, is the case of Associate 
Professor Mark Nickerson, at the University of Michigan. 
Professor Nickerson undertook to answer all questions 
directed to him. 

It may be further noted that in the case of Mr. 
Andries Deinum, at the University of Southern California, 
no opportunity at all was given him to answer ques- 
tions or charges or to have a hearing. In the early case 
of Associate Professor Lyman Bradley, at New York 
University, there was, on the other hand, a hearing on 
charges, but refusal to answer, or lack of candor toward ~ 
college authorities, did not become an issue. These cases 



1 See, in particular* Slochower v. Board of Higher Education, 
350 U.S. 551 (1956) ; Watkins v. United States, 554 U.S. 178 
(1957); Sweexy v. State of New Hampshire, 554 VS. 254 
(1957) ; Kofiigsherg v. State Bar of California, 555 U.S. 252 
(1957). 



may be regarded as extendlng-die two ends of the spec» 
trum into the invisible. ■ 

Each case mentioned here expresses the judgment 
of iu authon upon the situation presented^ when judged 
in the li^t of Association principles still undergoing 
refinement and application. Committee A has been 
charged with the function of elaborating those principles 
on the basis of further thou^t and of the experience 
reflected in these reports. It is fint desirable to restate 
pertinent passages from the 1956 Report, of the Spedal 
Committee, as follows: 

The administrations of coilegn and universities should* 
of course, take note of indications of the poMlble unfitness 
of faculty members. If a faculty member invokes the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned about ; Communism, or 1| 
there are other indications of past or; present Communist 
assodatlons or activities, his institudon cannot Ignore Che 
possible significance for itself of thete matters; There it 
then a possibility of his involvement in aictivities 8ub« 
verslve of education itself, or otherwise iadlcatlve« to an 
imporunt degree, of his unfitness to wadi. As in other 
instances of possible unfitness, preliminary inquiry into 
this possibility is warranted and can become a duty. The 
aid of other faculty members may be sought in sudi an 
inquiry; but the inquiry should be confidential In so far as 
possible, and should not be substituted for the hearing 
to which the faculty member has a right if formal charges 
are brought against him. If* after oooaideratlon of a faculty 
member's whole career, as well as the circumstances sue* 
rounding his invocation ol the Fifth Amendment, prob- 
able cause to believe that he may be unfit is not dis- 
closed, the matter should end at this suge; but If prob- 
able cause for belief in his unfitness Is diown, charges 
leading to a formal hearing should be brought. 
... [T|he invocation of the Fifth Amendment by a faculty 
member under official investigation cannot be In itsdf a 
sufficient ground for removing him. Tlie Amendment's 
protection is a constitutional privilege. The cxerdse of 
one's constitutional privilege against selMncriminatlon does 
not necessarily or commonly jusdfy ain inference o^ crim- 
inal guilt; and even if it were to be ruled otherwise, it 
would not follow that the loss of an academic position 
should automatically result from a legal offense, whether 
proved in court or established by infd'ence, without con- 
sideration of the relation of the offense to professional 
fitness. Invocation of the Fifth Amendment is to be weighed 
with an individual's other actions in passing a judgment 
on him. The same may be said with regard to refusals to 
testify on other grounds, such as the auertlon of a ri^t 
of silence thought to be conferred by the free-speech pro- 
vision of the First Amendment, or because of a claim of 
lack of authority in the investigating body, an unwilling* 
ness to inform upon other: persons, or a reluctance to co-. 
operate in an investigation deemed expressive or dangerous 
to the public interest. 

The fact that a fociilty member has refused to disdose 
information to his own institution is relevant to the ques- 
tion of fitness to teach, but not decisive. If the refusal ap- 
pears to be based upon evasiveness and a desire to with- 
hold evidence of Illegal oondua which would disqualify 
him as a member of the foculty, the refusal would be a 
weighty adverse factor. On the other hand, a refusal to 
answer questions which arise from a sincere belief that: 
a tcadier is entitled to withhold even from his own in- 
stitution his political and social views should be accorded 
respea and should be weighed with other factors in the 
determination of his fitness to teach. Neverthdeu, mem- 
bers of the teaching profession should recognize that 
sincerity cannot be judged objealvely and that a oc^lege 
or university is entitled to know the facts with which it 
must deal. This is espedally true when a feiculty member's 
uaiviiies, whether or not they are blameworthy, have 
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mulled in publicity hurtful eo hli institution. According* 
ly, in any proper inquiry by hit initituiion. it it the duty 
of & faculty member to diicloae facts concerning himself 
that arc of Intimate concern to the institution. . . . This 
obligation diminishes if the institution has announced a 
rigid policy of dismissal in such a way as to prejudge 
the case. 

We arc aware that statements made by a faculty member 
to his institution are not legally privileged and that his 
interrogators may l)c compelled in a later official pro- 
ceeding to testify that he made them. If such statemcnu 
tend to incriminate him. he may in effect lose the pro* 
lection of the Fifth Am<r Ument. But we believe that the 
institution's right to knc facts relevant to fitness to teach 
should prevail over this a)nsideration. 

. . . Removal can be justified only on the j^round, c«ab* 
lishcd by evidence, of unfitness to teach because of in- 
competence, lack of .scholarly objectivity or integrity, 
serious misuse of the classroom or of academic prestige, 
gross personal misconduct, or conscious pa<'ticipation in 
conspiracy against the ^vcrnment. The same principle 
applies, n fortiori, to alleged involvement in Communist- 
inspired activities or views. 

The most urgent need for elaboration of the principles 
enunciated in 1956 concerns the relative weight that 
may properly, in the context of all other pertinent con- 
siderations, be given, in reaching a final decision, to 
the reasons for the faculty member's continued refusal 
to.makc^disclosurcs to his own institution. As the 1956 
report recogni/es. such refusal, in itscirr m^^ 
discreditable to tJie faculty member if it is based on 
honest adherence to principle-for example, a principle 
of freedom, or belief in the right of privacy-even if 
others disagree with his view. This is true even where 
such silence may follow ;i refusal on Fiftii Amendment 
or other grounds to testify before a Congressional com* 
miitee or other governmental agency. On the other hand, 
the faculty member's continued silence may reflect un. 
favorably upon him if his purpose is to conceal derog- 
atory information he knows to l)e pertinent to the ques- 
tion of fitness. 

Tlie assertion by a faculty member of the right to 
withhold from his institution information which is per- 
tinent to his fitness casts upon him the burden of ex- 
plaining his refusal. Following such an explanation, 
the responsible tribunal ox authorities may find it neces- 
sary to determine, as one element in gauging his fitness 
to continue as a teadier. what his actual reasons for 
silence are. even though this will not always be an 
CJisy determination to make. 

Even if the tribunal finds that the faculty member's 
reasons for silence arc discreditable to him, this adverse 
factor must be judged in the context of all the other 
available evidence as to his professional fitness, for here, 
as in ill other aspects of dismissal proceedings, the de* 
dding tribunal or authority is always under a duty to 
reach a just conclusion in the light of the faculty mem* 
ber's full record. The tribunal also has an obligation 
to sute the reasoning that lies back of its decision in a 
manner that will show the considerations that have af* 
fectcd the dcdsion and how they have been balanced. 
On his part, the faculty member who persists in silence 
within his own institution must remember that, although 
the burden of proof rcsu on those who are bringing 
diarges against him, his withholding of information 



sou^t by his institution may wcll leave unchallenged 
other evidence tending to ahow him unfit. To put it 
somewhat differently, the institution may projperly con- 
cern itself with the facts falling within the area of the 
teacher's silence aa they bear upon the fyue of his fit- 
ncss and arrive at a judgment concerning theiD' 

The faculty member may find himself facing another 
dilemma. He may run the risk ot losing the protection 
of the Fifth' Amendment if he answen questions in a 
public hearing and on the record, or, conversely, of being 
misjudged if he ictoains silent. I^. in such straits, he 
offers to answer privately, and off the record, questions 
he has previously refused to answer, the tribunal should 
either accept the offer or recognise that the offer is in 
itself some evidence of candor and sincerity on the part 
of the teacher. Such private, off-the-record testimony 
would not. in this committee's judgment, violate the le- 
quirement of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure that "There should be a full 
stenographic record of the hearing available to the 
parties concerned-' It is well to remember that a dis- 
missal proceeding is not bound by strict legal rules, and 
that the aim of the tribunal is to arrive, by all fair 
means, at the fullest truth relevant to the charges. Off- . 
the*record testimony is properly regarded with suspicion 
and therefore generally forbidden tn academic dismissal 
proceedings, particularly for witnesses testifying against 

the accused Jaculty^tnember.. But its Jimited use Jor good 

cause by die faculty member, who enjoys the benefit of 
the doubt in the proceedings and on whom the duty of 
candor is being urged, may well enable the tribunal to 
reach a fair and just decision. In explaining its dcasion, 
it may, of course, draw inference*, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, from such off-therecord testimony, even 
though tlie testimony itself may not be disclosed. 

If the tribunal refuses to accept an honorable reason 
offered by a faculty member in justification of his non- 
disclosure, there being no rational basis in the record 
for this refusal, and he is dicn dismissed solely b«»usc « 
of tliis silence, the action is censurable because a sufficient 
ground for dismissal has not been established. If. on 
tlie other hand, a decision to dismm is found to have 
l>cen reached fairly and to be supportable on the rwrd 
when judgH by the foregoing considerations, the Asso- 
ciation is not entitled to dispute it. 

Further comment should be made concerning the 
sutement in the 1956 Report that the ^'obligation [of a 
faculty member to disclose facts concerning himself that 
are of legitimate ooncem to his institution] diminishes 
if die institution has announced a rigid policy of dis^ 
missal in such a vtay as to prejudge the case." The 
objection here is not to the fact diat an institution may 
wish to enumerate in a general statement justifiable 
grounds for die removal of members of its faculty, sudi 
as diose found in the 1956 Report of the Special Corn^ 
mittcc, for it is often desirable that conduct deemed to 
I>c improper sliould be defined in advance. Where, how- 
ever, a rigid policy, in effect predetermining the question 
of fitness, is based on inadequate grounds, such as in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment or the simple tact of 
membership in an organisation, the faculty member may 
be justified in refusing to become party to an intra- 
mural form of self-incrimination. 
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Report of the Special Committee on 
Academic Personnel Ineligible for Tenure 



The report which follows was approved by the Association's Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in October, 1969, 



Preamble 

The Special . Committee considered problems with re- 
gard to nontenure positions particularly as they concern 
three categories of academic people: (I) part-time teachers, 
(2) full-time teachers who are not considered regular 
members of faculties, and (3) persons who are appointed 
to full-time research positions. The Special Committee's 
first effort has been to survey and analyze the policies 
and practices of reputable universities with regard to 
nontenure positions, reports of which were previously 
made to the Council and Committee A. Its second con- 
cern has been to examine these practices in relation to 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure of the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of Univenity Professors. Its 
third and final effort has been to formulate an interpre- 
tation of the 1940 Statement that might serve to guide 
the Association in advising interested persons about prob- 
letRs and disputes involving nontenure appointments* 

The Special Committee soon concluded that the 1940 
Statement could not be interpreted a5 guaranteeing ten- 
ure rights to part-time teachers. Its pio visions for a pro- 
bationary period apply explicitly to . . appointment to 
the rank of fuII-lime insrructor or higher rank." The 
Special Committee feels, however, that the Association 
should continue to be actively concerned with cases be- 
longing to this category, and should use its inRuence to 
persuade institutions to adopt and use suitable grievance 
procedures so that disputes involving part-time teachers 
can be judiciously resolved within the institutions. Where 
such procedures are inadequate or lacking, the Associa- 
tion should vigorously uphold the right of pan-time 
teachers to the s^ime academic freedom that teachers with 
tenure have. This policy should of course apply equally 
to full- time teachen during their probation period. 

There has been much discussion by the Special Com- 
mittee, as there has been among other organs of the 



Association, of the question whether the increasing use 
of people without doctors' degrees as full-time teachers 
calls for clarification of the probationary requirements 
set forth by the 1940 Statement. That is, does an educa- 
tional institution have to count years of full-time service 
accumulated by a tenure candidate before he has re- 
ceived his doctorate in detennining when the decision to 
grant or not grant tenure must be made? Or, convenely, 
is it legitimate for an institution to appoint a doctoral 
candidate as a full-time teacher. In a rank below, or 
different from, that of instructor, and consider that his 
term of probation for tenure begins only if and wben he 
receives the doctorate? The 1940 Statement, whether in- 
tentionally or not, appean to leave room for the second 
interpretation by saying that the p'^obationary period 
should begin with appointment at the rank of instructor 
or a higher rank. It do<?s not, however, say at what rank 
a full-time teacher with the doctorate must be appointed. 
After full discussion, the Special Committee is unani- 
mously agreed that the first interpretation should be 
.Association policy; that is, any person whom an institu- 
tion appoints to a full-time teaching position should be 
treated as a candidate for tenure under the requirements 
of the 1940 Statement, no matter what rank or title he 
may be given by the institution. If an institution wants 
to exclude a doctoral candidate (or any other person 
whom it considers inadequately qualified for regular 
faculty membership and status) from tenure candidacy, 
it should not appoint him as a full-time teacher. The 
Special Committee believes that less injustice will be 
done, botli to teachers and to institutions, if tliis policy 
is enforced tlian if the apparent loophole is left open. 
.\ serious doctoral candidate ought not to do full-time 
teaching anyhow; it is not in his interest or that of the 
institution to have his attainment of the degree delayed 
or prevented by overwork. Nor are academic salaries 
any longer so low, or financial support in the form of 
fellowships and loans so difficult to attain, that a serious 
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doctoral candidate cannot survive a few years on part-time 
pay. The Special Coininittce teels particularly strongly 
that an institution whicli is unable to recruit enough 
doctors to fill all its full-time teaching positions ought not 
to deny tenure to full-tiine leachen lacking doctors' 
degrees.! Institutions should do all they can to increase 
the number of qualified tochers. The Special Committee 
believes tliat anyone who does an instructor s work should 
be given appropriate rank and privileges. In short, the 
Special Committee wishes to eliminate the second problem 
category by refusing to grant that, for purposes of the 
1940 Statement, there is any such thing as a full-time 
teacher at a rank below that of instructor. 

The third problem category, that of research people 
who are not teachers, is relatively new to higher edu- 
cation. It was not foreseen, and its full effect on the 
regulation and conduct of academic institutions is not yet 
foreseeable. In particular, it seems clear to the Special 
Committee that the two associations had no major 
category of such academic people in mind when they 
formulated the 1940 Statement. A question m.ny be, 
therefore, whether it is possible for the Special Commit- 
tee to apply the 1940 Statement to this category. Its 
deliberations may in faa have led to another question: 
does the 1940 Statement itself need some revision, 
amendment, or supplement in order to provide proper 
guidance for .\ssociation policy in this area? The 1940 
Statement plainly assumes tJiat the normal basic activity 
of university professors is teaching and that research is a 
functionally related activity by means of which teaching 
is enriched and extended. On this assumption it is en- 
tirely reasonable and proper to- maintain, as the 1940 
Statement evidently does, that a researcher is the same 
thing as a teacher insofar as his right to academic free- 
dom, his status as a faculty member, and his entitlement 
to tenure are concerned. In 1940, with negligible excep- 
tions, researchers in universities were teachers, part of 
whoic leaching was by word of rnouth and part by the 
medium of print. The two parts served the same purpose 
of transmitting the teacher's individual ideas into the 
arena of public discussion, and the same principles of 
' freedom and of responsibility applied to both. 

No*/, however, there are an important number of re- 
searchers working in universities and university-operated 
agencies to whom this assumption does not so clearly 
apply. Workers on Department of Defense and Atomic 
Energy Commission projects offer the extreme example; 
but anyone who works on a project which is defined by 
a contract between the employing institution and a spon- 
soring agency, government, industry, or foundation is 
likely to be more or less limited in his freedom to decide 
for himself what line of investigation he will pursue. The 
question arises whether universities ought to be engaged 
in this kind of contract research at all. The Special Com- 
mittee regards this as an important question, but not one 



1 Three sentences, which appeared here in the original re- 
port of the Special Conimtitcc and alluded to employment 
conditions then current, arc omittet! a'^ bcinj; no longer ap- 
plicable. 



tliat can be settled at this time by a component of the 
.^AUP. The fact is that many of the best universities 
arc so engaged, and the question to be answered is what 
tlie AAUP policy should be toward the people involved, 
particularly concerning the conditions of academic freedom 
and tenure under which they work. 

The Special Committee recognizes that many and per- 
haps most of the researchers doing contrart work ar« 
qualified by education and training to be members of 
teaching faculties. What makes them different is their 
function. A related consideration, which administrators 
are quick to point out, is that the shifting character of 
the financial support for contract work imposes a special 
problem in relation to tenure. It is not so much a matter 
of the total amount of money available as it is of the 
fact that individual research contracts run for limited 
terms, and that researchers are not always tiansferable 
from one contract project to another within the same 
institution. Administratively, the logical solution is to 
let the individual researcher's contract run for not longer 
tlian the term of the project contract. The situation is 
roughly parallel to that which arises when an institution 
decides to discontinue a course or department or college. 
The AAUP recognizes that legitimate academic reasons 
may require such a change, and that it is not always 
possible for the institution to retain all the people whose 
positions are eliminated. Such a situation, rare in teach- 
ing faculties, is normal and frequent in contract research. 

These problems are closely related to the fact that 
many research projects are carried out by teams of re- 
searchers under the supervision of ;>roject directors. The 
director of a project, often a faculty member with tenure, 
and very often a kind of entrepreneur in proposing the 
project and attracting financial support for it from sources 
outside the institution, has a legitimate need for freedom 
in the selection and rejection of team members, and for 
adequate authority to assign their tasks and coordinate 
their activities. Ftuthermore, individual team members 
are not free to publish results of work they have done 
on the project without the consent of other members 
and especially of the director. For these reasons, tradi- 
tional concepts of academic freedom and tenure do not 
apply to the activities of contract research teams. The 
Special Committee has gone as far as it believes possible, 
under the circumstances, in asserting and defending in 
the statenient which follows such academic freedom and 
job security as can be had. Its members feel that an 
effort to go beyond the limits imposed by the facts of 
the situation would make the statement weaker, not 
stronger. 

The Special Committee is by no means indifferent to 
the conditions under which members of contract research 
project teams have to work, nor does it advocate indif- 
ference on the part of the AAUP. It believes that good 
administrative and personnel policies ought to operate 
in this area as in all other areas of academic life, and 
that the A.\UP should try to define good policies and 
encourage institutions to apply them* It also believes 
that, whenever academic institutions designate full-time 
researchers as faculty members, either by formal appoint- 
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ment or by conferring the titles of instructor, assistant 
or associate professor, or professor, those researchers 
should have all the rights o£ other faculty members, and 
that the AAUP should apply the 1940 Statement of 
Principles to them as strictly as to anyone else. 

Statement of the Special 
Committee on Academic 
Personnel Ineligible for Tenure 

A dear definition of acceptable academic practice in 
American colleges and universities requires some amph'- 
fication and interpretation of the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, Most of 
the 1940 Statement applies without change to the opera- 
tion of the universities today. The academic freedom 
statement however leaves some question about the free- 
dom of research for the secondary staff of large research 
projects restricted by government or industrial support 
and security. The academic tenure provisions leave some 
doubt about the tenure rights of part-time teachers and 
of persons appointed with titles other than those of die 
four ranks of instructor to professor. 

To make quite clear that the policy of the Association 
provides protection in matters of academic freedom to 
all teachers at all ranks and on any fractional appoint- 
ment and to all investigators with university appoint- 
ments, the following amplifying statement is proposed: 

(1) The academic freedom of all teachers and investi- 
gators with full-time or part-time appointments in 
a university should have the full protection of 
the Association. 

The committee recognizes that it is appropriate to have, 
within the university, faculty members witli instructor or 
professional status who are exclusively investigators. ThRte 
professors should be selected by the faculty and should 
have the full privileges of other professors. The following 
statement is within the 1940 Statement but more directly 
describes the status of the research faculty member with an 
academic appointment: 

(2) Full-time teachers and investigators who are ap- 
pointed to tlie rank of Instructor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, .-Vssociate Professor, and Professor should have 



the rights and privileges appropriate to their rank 
including tenure or the eligibility for tenure after 
the appropriate probationary, period. 

Acceptable academic practice for tenure is described in 
the 1940 Statement of Principles^ only for full-time ap- 
pointments beginning with the rank of instructor. The 
Special Committee recommends that these provisions be 
extended to include all full-time teacher appointments in 
die university. Part-time appointments are often given to 
scholars who are still working on their advanced degree 
programs. If, however, a full-time appointment can be 
made as a lecturer or aaing instructor, without obligating 
the institution to a limited probation period, it will 
diminish the protection of the Association's statement of 
policy on tenure. To provide for protection of the young 
teachers* tenure rights, the committee proposes: 

(3) All full-time teachers, but not investigators, in the 
universities regardless of their titles should acquire 
tenure after a probationary period as provided for 
appointmcnu to the rank of full-time instructor or 
a higher rank in the 1940 Statement. 

The Association extends the full protecdon of academic 
freedom to all teachers and investigators on full-time or 
part-ume university appointments. The poh'cy for the 
tenure of investigators with full-time university appoint- 
ments without one of the usual academic ranks has not 
been adequately determined. In the science and tech- 
nology areas of the twenty largest universities, there are 
now twice as many fuII-Ume investigators as full-time 
academic appointments. Most of these investigator ap- 
pointments are made from research grants of short dura- 
tion that are subject to frequent and uncertain renewal. 
The selecuon and termination of appointees is made by 
the project director without the usual procedures of re- 
view involved in departmental academic appointments. 
Until the funds for the support of investigators are as- 
sured for substantial periods and until the university 
determines poh'des for the distribution and use of these 
funds it will be difficult for the university to assume the 
obligation for continuous tenure appointments. The 
committee makes no recommendation for a tenure policy 
for investigators who do not have regular academic 
appointments. 
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Report on Retirement 
and Academic Freedom 



This report was prepared by a subcommittee of Committee A, Its publicaticn was 
authorized by Committee A and the Council in October, 1968, 



An earlier Statement of Principles on Academic Re- 
tirement» endorsed jointly in 1958 by the Americin 
Association of University Professors and the Association 
of American Colleges*^ contains recommendations on re- 
tirement policy and on plans for retirement annuities. 
It calls for "a fixed and relatively late retirement age, 
the same for teachers and administrators/' and it states 
that "in the present circumstances the desirable fixed 
retirement age would appear to be from 67 to 70." 

However, a recent survey by the American Association 
of University Professors of practices regarding retirement 
thows that academic institutions currently tend to follow 
two different patterns. At some institutions there is a 
fixed age for retirement, with the professor retired prior 
to that age only by his own choice or by permanently 
incapacitating illness. The usual retirement ages are found 
to be 65, 68, or 70 yean. The American Association of 
Univcr&ity Professors continues to support the concept of 
a fixed and relatively late retirement age. 

At other institutions the pattern is flexible, with a 
relatively early age at which tenure ceases (frequently 
65 years), with the possibility of reappointment for 
limited periods, often on an annual basis. At these in- 
stitutions there are possible threats to the academic 
freedom of faculty members who are approaching retire- 
ment age or who have been reappointed after reaching 
that age. 

Many professors desire to remain in active service at 
their institutions as long as possible. Definite financial 
advanuges accompany later retirement. Frequently, there 
is strong reluctance to sever one*s professional contacts 
until the latest possible age. 

The icxi of this Suicmeiit was |juhlishcfl in ihc AAVF BuUe- 
tin. .Summer. 1958. pp. 513-5. .A joint committee of .AAUl* and 
the .Association of .American C>^I leges later prepared a revision of 
the Statement, which w.is ndopietl hy the AAl'I* Council and 
endorsed hy the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting in l*Jfi9 as Association 
fx>licy, under the title, '^statement of Principles on .Acadennc Re- 
tirement and Insurance Plans.' (See .lACf* nulletin. Autumn. 
1969. pp. 386-387.) 
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In institutions with a flexible retirement age at which 
decisions on retirement are made by administrators, a 
professor who wishes to continue his academic vtotk 
beyond the mrnimum retirement age may hesiute to 
express opinions contrary to administrative policy, to 
defend an outspoken colleague, or otherwise to take 
positioni contrary to those who have the power to retire 
him. The occasional victimization of a bold profesicr 
would give reality to this fear. Also, self-restriction of 
freedom may result from the possibility of nonreappoint- 
ment. In^ contrast, where there is a fixed retirement age, 
with no possibility of deviation, the professor is not 
normally subject to penalty, no matter how critical he 
may be of institutional policy or how much outside in- 
fluence for his nonreappointment is brought to bear on 
the institution. 

The number of people who suffer from the threat of 
nonreappointment may not be large. As people become 
older, some become more outspoken in the defense of 
debatable ideas; others, recognizing the validity of argu- 
ments on both sides of a question, see less need to 
champion locally unpopular causes. However, freedom 
for the entire academic community, including its older 
members, must be scrupulously preserved. 

At the present time, a shortage of qualified faculty 
would usually cause an institution to wish to retain 
faculty members as long as possible. However, employ- 
ment conditions at a given institution may change. Also, 
with the increased need for faculty, more professors who 
have reached the minimum retirement age are being 
employed, either by their own or other institutions* 
Therefore, the number of insunces of possible infringe- 
ment of academic freedom of professors who are no 
longer protected by tenure may increase* 

At institutions which have flexible retirement ages, 
what safeguards are or should be available to faculty 
during the period in which tenure no longer protectt 
the academic freedom and procedural safeguards of the 
professor as teacher, scholar, and citizen? The approach 
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used by th^ 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure for inioructional su£E who have not 
yet achieved tenure gives applicable guidance. "During 
the probationary period a teacher should have die 
academic fireedom that all other mernben of the faculty 
have." Like the probationary teachei. the faculty mem- 
ber who has lost tenure because ol age should have 
available to him appropriate hearin^n^ procedures if he 
can present a prima facie case of not being reappointed 
; for reasons violative of his academic freedom. Like the 
probationary appointee, this £iculty member should re- 
ceive explicit and timely notice of nonreappointment: 
not later than December 15 (or at least six months prior 
to the expiration of the appoihtment); or, if the faculty 
member is in his fint year of service at an institution 
other than the one at which he had tenure, not later 
than March 1 (or at least three months prior to the 
appoiiitment's expiration). Where there is a strong tra- 
dition of academic freedom and good practice, the 
problem of involuntary retirement of ouupoken pio- 
fesson before the maximum retirement age does not exist. 

The sui*st protection against premature retirement as 
a penalty for expressing criticism or dissent is active 
participation by the faculty in the governance of the 
institution. Decisions not to continue the services of a 
professor to the maximum permissible age should be 
made only after the appropriate administrative oflficer 
has received the advice of reprcsenutives of the faculty 
and should be subjea to appeal to the proper body or 
committee of the faculty. Details of the procedure, to- 
gether with a sutement of the reasons which would 
occasion a professor^s retirement before the stated maxi- 
mum age, should be dearly promulgated in writing and 
available to the professor at the time of his appointment. 

Faculty parUdpation in decisions to employ professors 
beyond the minimum retirement age occurs at a consid- 
erable number of institutions. Among ^the .flexible . sys- 
tems worth noting are those at the Univenity of Cali- 
fornia at Berkdey, Franklin and Marshall College, Beloit 
College, and the Univenity of Texas. These institutions 
represent two large sute-supported institutions and two 
small privately endowed liberal arts colleges. 

The Committee on Budget and Inteidepartmenul 
Relations of the University of California at Berkeley 
in addition to its responsibility for making recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate administrative official concerning 
appointment, promotions and awards of teniure— recom- 
mends the reappointment or nonreappointment of pro- 
fessors who have reached the m&iimum retirement age. 



sThe work of this committee and the tdecdoa of iu mem- 
ben by a faculty-dected Committee on Committees are 
dcKribcd by L. W. Eley, The Univenity of CaUfomla at 
Berkdey: Faculty ParUdpation in the <;ovenmicnt of the 
Univenity,'' AAUP BuUetin, Spring. 19W. pp. 5-13. 



Iu recommendation is based on that of the Departmoit 
Chairman, induding a sutement concerning the dearly 
evUblished need for the continuance of the piofessor^s 
services, and iu own careful and independent evaluation 
of the desirability of th^ reappointment of the professor* 
Since the recommendations of thu committee are usually 
followed by the administration, retired professors know 
that their reappointment depends primarily upon broad 
faculty judgment. As the primary decision for reappoint- 
ment is made by faculty rather than administrative 
offidals, a professor who wishes to criticize administrati\*e 
policy can do so without fear it will be prejudicial to his 
reappointment 

The regulations of Franklin and Marshall College sute 
that "the mandatory retirement age for memben of the 
Faculty is 55," but provision is made for the appoint- 
ment "of Visiting Professon or Distinguished Professon 
Emeriti *yho exceed age 65." The decision to recommend 
the appointment of an emeritus professor is made by the 
department and reviewed by a faculty-elected Professional 
Sundards Committee. Selection is based on an established 
need and on the academic qualifications of the individuaL 
Espousal of minority viewpoinu would not be prejudicial 
to appointment after formal retirement. 

At Bdoit College, a faculty-nominated and dected 
committee advises with the President and Dean on all 
personnel decisions induding retention of faculty, pro- 
motion, and tenure. The College's Policy Manual also 
calls for oonsulution with the Chairman of the Depan- 
ment and Division of which the individual is a member. 
Although retirement occiurs at 65, a faculty member may 
be reemployed on an annual basis, if reemployment is 
mutually agreeable to the individual and to the college. 
Such reemployment, which ordinarily does not indude 
administrative and committee responsibilities, is con- 
sidered by the faculty committee and chief administrative 
officers. 

A somewhat different approach to the utilization of 
retired professon is used at The Univenity of Texas at 
Austin. Tenured memben of the faculty continue full 
dme until age 70. At this age they are put on "modified 
service" which is half-time work for half-time pay; they 
may be allowed to teach required courses at the discretion 
of the teaching staff of the department The budget 
council of each department must approve annually apK 
pointees on modified service as being capable of the 
duties assigned to them by the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, and all departmental reconmiendations for appoint- 
ment, or continued appointment, are subject to approval 
by a faculty advisory oonunittee on extended service. 

Whatever circumstances and condidons affecting retire- 
ment are present in an institution of higher education, 
professon should be assured that, even if tenure is ended* 
the prindples of academic freedom, as suted in the 1940 
Statement of Principles, are applicable to them. 
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Statement on ; 

Government of Colleges and Universities 



Editorial Note. The Statement wht^h follows is di- 
rected to governing board members, administrators, 
faculty members, students, and other persons in the belief 
that the colleges and universities of the United States have 
reached a stage calling for appropriately shared respon- 
sibility and cooperative action among the components of 
the academic institution. The Statement is intended to 
foster constructive Joint thought and action, both within 
the institutional structure and in protection of its integ- 
rity against improper intrusions. 

It is not intended that the Statement serve as a blue- 
print for government on a specific campus or as a manual 
for the regulation of controversy among the components 
of an academic institution, although it is to be hoped that 
the principles asserted will lead to the correction of exist- 
ing weaknesses and assist in the establishment of sound 
structure and procedures. The Statement does not at- 
tempt to cover relations with those outside agencies which 
increasingly are controlling the resources and influencing 
the patterns of education in our institutions of higher 
learning; e.g., the United States Government, the state 
legislatures, state commissions, interstate associations or 
compacts and other interinstitutional arrangements. How- 
ever it is hoped that the Statement will be helpful to these 
agencies in their consideration of educational matters. 

Students are referred to in this Statement as an in- 
stitutional component coordinate in importance with 
trustees, administrators, and faculty. There is, however, no 
main section on students. The omission has two causes: 
(I) the changes now occurring in the status of American 
students have plainly outdistanced the analysis by the 
educational community, and an attempt to define the 
situation without thorough study might prove utrfair to 



student interests, and (2) students do not in fact pres- 
ently have a significant voice in the government of col- 
leges and universities; it would be unseemly to obscure, 
by superficial equality of length of statement, what may 
be a serious lag entitled to separate and full confronta- 
tion. The concern for student status felt by the organiza- 
tions issuing this Statement is embodied in a note **0n 
Student Status" intended to stimulate the educational 
community to turn its attention to an important need. 

This Statement, in preparation since 1964, is Jointly 
formulated by the American Association of University 
Professors, the American Council on Education, and the 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Col- 
leges. On October 12, 1966, the Board of Directors of 
the ACE took action by which the Council "recogniies 
the Statement as a significant stepforyvard in the clarifica- 
tion of the respective roles of governing boards, faculties, 
and administrations" and "commends it to the institutions 
which are members of theCouncil." On October 29, 1966, 
the Council oftheAA UP approved the Statement, recom- 
mended approval by the Fifty-third Annual Meeting in 
April, 1967^ and recognized that "continuing Joint effort 
is desirable, in view of the areas left open in the Jointly 
formulated Statement, and the dynamic changes occurring 
in higher education." On November 18, 1966, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the AGE took action by which that 
organization also "recognizes the Statement as a signifi- 
cant step forward in the clarification of the respective roles 
of governing boards, faculties and administrations," and 
"commends it to the governing boards^ which are mem- 
bers of the Association " 



'The Annual Meeting approved the Statement. 
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L Introduction 

This Statement is a call to mutual understanding 
regarding the government of colleges and universities. 
Understanding, based on community of interest, and pro- 
ducing joint effort, is essential for at least three reasons. 
First, the academic institution, public ^r private, often 
has become less autonomous; buildings, research, and 
student tuition arc supported by funds over which the 
coUcgc or university exercises a diminishing control. Leg- 
isla^ve and executive governmental authority, at all levels, 
plays a part in the making of important decisions in 
academic policy. If these voices and forces are to be 
successfully heard and integrated, the academic institu- 
tion must be in a position to meet them with its own 
generally unified view. Second, regard for the welfare of 
the institution remains important despite the mobility and 
interchange of scholars. Third, a college or university in 
which all the components are aware of the interdepen- 
dence, of the usefulness of communication among them- 
selves, and of the force of joint action will eryoy increased 
capacity to solve educational problems. 

II. The Academic Institution: Joint Effort 

A. Preliminary Considerations 

The variety and complexity of the tasks performed by 
institutions of higher education produce an inescapable 
interdependence among governing board, administration, 
faculty, students, and others. The relationship calls for 
adequate communication among these components, and 
full opportunity for appropriate joint planning and effort. 

Joint effort in an academic institution will take a variety 
of forms appropriate to the kinds of situations encoun- 
tered. In some instances, an initial expforation or recom- 
mendation will be made by the president with considera- 
tion by the faculty at a later stage; in other instances, a first 
and essentially definitive recommendation will be made 
by the faculty, subject to the endorsement of the president 
and the governing board. In still others, a substantive con- 
tribution can be made when student leaders are responsibly 
involved in the process. Althougls the variety of such 
approaches may be wide, at least two general conclusions 
regarding joint effort seem clearly warranted: (1) important 
areas of action involve at one time or another the initiating 
capacity and decision-making participation of all the in- 
stitutional components, and (2) differences in the weight of 
each voice, from one point to the next, should be deter- 
mined by reference to the responsibility of each component 
for the particular matter at hand, as developed herein- 
after. 

B. Determination of General Educational Policy 

The general educational policy, i.e., the objectives of an 
institution and the nature, range, and pace of its efforts, 
is shaped by the institutional charter or by law. by tradi- 
tion and historical development, by the present needs of 
the community of the institution, and by the professional 
aspirations and standards of those directly involved in its 



work. Every board will wish to go beyond its formal trustee 
obligation to conserve the accomplishment of the past and 
to engage seriously with the future; every faculty will seek 
to conduct an operation worthy of scholarly standards of 
learning; every administrative officer will strive to meet 
his charge and to attain the goals of the institution. The 
interests of all are coordinate and related, and unilateral 
effort can lead to confusion or conflict. Essential to a solu- 
tion is a. reasonably explicit statement on general educa- 
tional policy. Operating responsibility and authority, and 
procedures for continuing review, should be clearly de- 
fined in official regulations. 

When an educational goal has been established, it be- 
comes the responsibility primarily of the faculty to deter- 
mine appropriate curriculum and procedures of student 
instruction. 

Special considerations may require particular accom- 
modations: (I) a publicly supported institution may be 
regulated by statutory provisions, and (2) a chiirch-con- 
trolled institution may be limited by its charter or bylaws. 
When such external requirements influence course con- 
tent and manner of instruction or research, they impair the 
educational effectiveness of the institution. 

Such matters as m^uor changes in the. size or composi- 
tion of the student body and the relative emphasis to be 
given to the various elements of the educational and re- 
search program should involve participation of governing 
board, administration, and faculty prior to final decision. 

C. Internal Operations of the Institution 

The framing and execution of long-range plans, one of 
the most important aspects of institutional responsibility, 
should be a central and continuing concern in the aca- 
demic community. 

Effective planning demands that the broadest possible 
exchange of information and opinion should be the rule 
for communication among the components of a college or 
university. The channels of communication should be 
established and maintained by joint endeavor. Distinction 
should be observed between the institutional system of 
communication and the system of responsibility for the 
making of decisions. 

A second area calling for joint effort in internal opera- ' 
tions is that of decisions regarding existing or prospective 
physical resources. The board, president, and faculty 
should all seek agreement on basic decisions regarding 
buildings and other facilities to be used in the educational 
work of the institution. 

A third area is budgeting. The allocation of resources 
among competing demands is central in the formal re- 
sponsibility of the governing board, in the administrative 
authority of the president, and in the educational func- 
tion of the faculty. Each component should therefore 
have a voice in the determination of short- and long- 
range priorities, and each should receive appropriate 
analyses of past budgetary experience, reports on current 
budgets and expenditures, and short- and long-range bud- 
getary projections. The function of each component in 
budgetary matters should be understood by all: the alio- 
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cation Of authority will determine the flow of information 
and the scope of participation in decisions. 
" Joint effort of a most critical kind must be taken when 
an institution chooses a new president. The selection of a 
chief administrative officer should follow upon cooperative 
search by the governing board and the faculty, taking into 
consideration the opinions of others who are appropriately 
interested. The president should be equally qualified to 
serve both as the executive officer of the governing board 
and as the chief academic officer of the institution and the 
faculty. His dual role requires that he be able to interpret 
to board and faculty the educational views and concepts 
of institutional government of the other. He shou!J have 
the confidence of the board and the faculty. 

; The selection of academic deans and other chief aca- 
demic officers should be the responsibility of the president 
with the advice of and in consultation with the apprppriate 
faculty. 

Determinations of faculty status, normally based on 
the recommendations of the faculty groups involved, are 
discussed in Part V of this Statement; but it should here 
be noted that the building of a strong faculty requires 
careful joint effort in such actions as staff selection and 
promotion and the granting of tenure. Joint action should 
also govern dismissals; the applicable principles and 
procedures in these matters are well established.* 
D. External Relations of the Institution 

Anyone -a member of the governing board, the presi- 
dent or other member of the administration, a member 
of the faculty, or a member of the student body or the 
alumni -affects the institution when he speaks of it in 
public. An individual who speaks unofficially should so 
indicate. An official spokesman for the institution, the 
board, the administration, the faculty, or the student body 
should be guided by established policy. 

It should be noted that only the board speaks legally 
for the whole institution, although it may delegate re- 
sponsibility to an agent. 

The right of a board member, an administrative officer, 
a faculty member, or a student to speak on general educa- 
tional questions or about the administration and operations 
of his own institution is a part of his right as a citizen and 
should not be abridged by the institution.^ There exist, of 

»See the 1940 Statement of Prhicifttea on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure and tlie 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings. These statements have been 
jointly approved or adopted by the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Associatioi of University Profes* 
sors; the 1940 Statement has been endorscv* by numerous learned 
and scientific societies and educational associations. 

s\Vith respect to faculty members, the 1940 Statement of 
Princildes on Academic Freedom and Tenure reads: "The college 
or university teacher is a citizen, n member of a learned profcs* 
sion, and an officer of an educational institution. When he speaks 
or ^vrites as a citizen, he should be free from institutional censor* 
ship or discipline, but his special position in the community im« 
poses special obligations. As a man of learning and an educational 
officer, he should remember that the public may judge his pro- 
fession and his institution by his ut(er.-inces. Hence he should at 
all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, should 
show respect for the opinion of others, and should make every 
effort to indicate thii he is not an institutional spokesman." 
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course, legal bounds relating to defamation of character," 
and there are questions of propriety. 

IIL The Academic Ihstitiition: 
The Governing Board 

The governing board has a special obligation to assure 
that the history of the college or university shall serve 
as a prelude and inspiration to the future. The board helps 
relate the institution to its chief community: e.g., the com- 
munity college to serve the educational needs of a defined 
population area or group, the church-controlled college to 
be cognizant of the announced position of its denomina- 
tion, and the comprehensive university to discharge the 
many duties and to accept the appropriate new challenges 
which are its concern at the several levels of higher edu- 
cation. 

The governing board of an institution of higher educa- 
tion in the United States operates, with few exceptions, as 
the final institutional authority. Private institutions are es- 
tablished by charters; public institutions are established by 
constitutional or statutory provisions. In private institu- 
tions the board is frequently self-perpetuating; in public 
colleges and universities the present membership of a 
board may be asked to suggest candidates for appointment. 
As a whole and individually when the governing board 
confronts the problem of succession, serious attention 
should be given to obtaining proi>erly qualified persons. 
Where public law calls for election of governing board 
members, means should be found to insure the nomination 
of fully suited persons, and the electorate should be in- 
formed of the relevant criteria for board membership. 

Since the membership of the board may embrace both 
individual and collective competence of recognized weight, 
its advice or help may be sought through established 
channels by other components of the academic community. 
The governing board of an institution of higher education, 
while maintaining a general overview, entrusts the conduct 
of administration to the administrative officers, the presi- 
dent and the deans, and the conduct of teaching and 
research to the faculty. The board should undertake ap- 
propriate self-limitation. 

One of the governing board's important tasks is to in- 
sure the publication of codified statements that define the 
over-all policies and procedures of the institution under 
its jurisdiction. 

The board plays a central role in relating the likely 
needs of the: future to preci^itable resources; it has the 
responsibility for husbanding tlic endowment; it is re- 
sponsible for obtaining needed capital and operating funds; 
and in the broadest sense of the term it should pay atten- 
tion to personnel policy. In order to fulfill these duties, the 
board should be aided by, and may insist upon, the de- 
velopment of long-range planning by the administration 
and faculty. 

When ignorance or ill-will threatens the institution or 
any part of it, the governing board must be available for 
support. In grave crises it will be expected to serve as a 
champion. Although the action to be taken by it will 
usually be on behalf of the president, the faculty, or the 
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student body, the board should make clear that the pro- 
tection it offers to an individual or a gioup is, in fact, a 
fundamental defense of the vested interests of society in 
the educational institution.* 

IV« The Academic Institution: The President 

The president, as the chief executive officer of an in- 
stitution of higher education, is measured largely by his 
capacity for institutional leadership. He shares responsi- 
bility for the definition and attainment of goals, for ad- 
ministrative action, and for operating the communications 
system which links the components of the academic com- 
munity. He represents his institution to its many publics. 
His leadership role is supported by delegated authority 
from the board and faculty. 

As the chief planning officer of an institution, the 
president has a special obligation to innovate and initiate. 
The degree to which a president can envision new horizons 
for his institution, and can persuade others to see them and 
to' work toward them, will often constitute the chief 
measure of his administration. 

The president must at times, with or without support, 
infuse new life into a department; relatedly, he may at 
times be required, working within the concept of tenure, 
to solve problems of obsolescence. The president will 
necessarily utilize the judgments of the faculty, but in the 
interest of academic standards he may also seek outside 
evaluations by scholars of acknowledged competence. 

It is the duty of the president to see to it that the 
standards and procedures in operational use within the 
college or university conform to the policy established by 
the governing board and to the standards of sound aca- 
demic practice. It is also incumbent on the president to 
insure that faculty views, including dissenting views, are 
presented to the board in those areas and on those issues 
where responsibilities are shared. Similarly the faculty 
should be informed of the views of the board and the ad- 
ministration on like issues. 

The president is largely responsible for the maintenance 
of existing institutional resources and the creation of new 
resources; he has ultimate managerial responsibility for a 
large area of nonacademic activities, he is responsible for 
public understanding, and by the nature of his office is the 
chief spokesman of his institution. In these and other areas 
his work is to plan, to organize, to direct, and to represent. 
The presidential function should receive the general 
support of board and faculty. 



••The American .-Vssociaiion of Univcrsiiy Professors, recog- 
nizing the growth of autonomous state-wide bodies su|)erordinate 
to existing Ik^ards of Trustees, regards the objectives and prac- 
tices recommended in the 1966 Statement as constituting equally 
appropriate guidelines for such bodies. As newer, and more in- 
fluential components of the academic coniiiiunity, they bear par- 
ticular res|x>nsibility for protecting the autonomy of individual 
institutions under their jurisdiction and for implementing policies 
of shared responsibility as. outlined in Section II when they dis- 
place functions of institutional governing hoards, (.\dopted by 
the AAUP Council in May. 1972.) 
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V« The Academic Institution: The Faculty 

The faculty has primary responsibility for such funda- 
mental areas as curriculum, subject matter and methods of 
instruction, research, faculty status, .and those aspects of 
student life which relate to the educational process. On 
these matters the power of review or final decision lodged 
in the governing board or delegated by it to the president 
should be exercised adversely only in exceptional circum- 
stances, and for reasons communicated to the faculty. 
It is desirable that the faculty should, following such com- 
munication, have opportunity for further consideration and^ 
further transmittal of its views to the president or board: 
Budgets, manpower limitations, the time element, and the 
policies of other groups, bodies and agencies having juris- 
diction over the institution may set limits to realization of 
faculty advice. 

The faculty sets the requirements for the degrees 
offered in course, determines when the requirements have 
been met, and authorizes the president and board to grant 
the degrees thus achieved. 

Faculty status and related matters are primarily a fac- 
ulty responsibility; this area includes appointments, re- 
appointments, decisions not to reappoint, promotions, the 
granting of tenure, and dismissal. The primary respon- 
sibility of the faculty for such matters is based upon the 
fact that its judgment is central to general educational 
policy. Furthermore, scholars in a particular field or ac- 
tivity have the chief competence for judging the work of 
their colleagues; in such competence it is implicit that re- 
sponsibility exists for both adverse and favorable judg- 
ments. Likewise there is the more general competence of 
experienced faculty personnel committees having a 
broader charge. Determinations in these matters should 
first be by faculty action through established procedures, 
reviewed by the chief academic officers with the concur- 
rence of the board. The governing board and president 
should, on questions of faculty status, as in other matters 
where the faculty has primary responsibility, concur with 
the faculty judgment except in rare instances and for 
compelling reasons which should be stated in detail. 

The faculty should actively participate in the deter- 
mination of policies and procedures governing salary 
increases. 

The chairman or head of a department, who serves as 
the chief representative of his department within an insti- 
tution, should be selected either by departmental election 
or by appointment following consultation with members 
of the department and of related departments; appoint- 
ments should normally be in conformity with department 
members' judgment. The chairman or department head 
should not have tenure in his office; his tenure as a faculty 
member is a matter of separate right. He should serve for 
a stated term but without prejudice to re-election or to 
reappointment by procedures which involve appropriate 
faculty consultation. Board, administration, and faculty 
should all bear in mind that the department chairman has 
a special obligation to build a department strong in schol- 
arship and teaching capacity. 

Agencies for faculty participation in the government 
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of the collcgis or university should be established at each 
IcvcKw^^ is present. An agency 

should exist for the presentation of the views of the whole 
faculty. The structure and procedures for faculty partici- 
:pation should be designed, approved, and established by 
joint action of the components of the institution. Faculty 
representatives should be selected by the faculty according 
to procedures determined by the faculty. 

The agencies may consist of meetings of all faculty 
members of a department, school, college, division, or 
university system, or may take the form of faculty-elected 
executive committees in departments and schools and a 
faculty-elected senate or council for larger divisions or^ 
the institution as a whole. 

Among the means of communication among the faculty, 
administration, and governing board now in use are: 
(1) circulation of memoranda and reports by board com- 
mittees, the administration, and faculty committees, (2) 
iolnt ad hoc committees, (3) standing liaison committees, 
(4) membership of faculty" members on administrative 
bodies, and (5) membership of faculty members on govern- 
ing boards. Whatever the channels of communication, they 
should be clearly understood and observed. 

On Student Status 

When students in American colleges and universities 
desire to participate responsibly in the government of 
the institution they attend, their wish should be recog- 



nized as a claim to opportunity both for educational ■/'.■'■^■■J:;^ 
experience arid for involvement in the affairs of their ; " v v i 
college or university. Ways should be found to permit . . v; ; 
significant student participation Avithin the limits of 
attainable effectiveness. The obstaicles to such participa- » 
tion are large and should not be minimized: inexperi- 
ence, untested capacity, a transitory status which means 
that present action does not carry with it subsequent 
responsibility, and the inescapable fact that the other 
components of the institution are in a position of judg- 
ment over the students. It is important to recognize that 
. student needs are strongly related to educational experi- 
ence, both formal and informal. Students expect, and have ; 
a right to expect, that the education^ process will be 
structured, that they will be stimulated by it to become 
independent adults, and that they will have effectively 
transmitted to them the cultural heritage of the larger 
society. If institutional support is to have its fullest 
possible meaning it should incorporate the strength, fresh- 
ness of view, and idealism of the student body. , 

The respect of students for their college or university 
can be enhanced if they are given at least these oppor- 
tunities: (1) to be listened to in the classroom without fear 
of institutional reprisal for the substance of their views, 
(2) freedom to discuss questions of institutional policy and 
operation, (3) the right to acadeniic due process when 
charged with serious violations of institutional regulations, 
and (4) the same right to hear speakers of their own choice 
as is eiyoyed by other components of the institution. 
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The Role of the Faculty 
in Budgetary and Salary Matters 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the 'Association's Committee T on 
College and University Government. It was approved by the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors in May, 1972, and endorsed by the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



1. General Principles 

The purpose of this Statement is to define the role of the 
faculty in decisions as to the allocation of financial re- 
sources according to the principle of shared authority as 
set forth in the 1966 Statement on Government of Col- 
leges and UniversitieSy^ and to offer some principles and 
derivative guidelines for faculty participation in this area. 
On the subject of budgeting in general, it is asserted in 
the \966 Statement oh Government: 

The allocation of resources among competing demands 
is c.^pi^i'. h tSic formal respan'Sibility of the governing 
boan!' Ca ,:; .v l^n^tnibtrative authority of the president, and 
in the function of the faculty. Each coiT?ponent 

should there/bre have a voice in ihe determination of short- 
and !ong-range priorities, and each should receive appro- 
priate analyses of past budgetary experience, reports on 
current budgets and expenditures, and short- and long- 
range budgetary projections. The function of each compo- 
nent in budgetary matters should be understood by all; the 
allocation of authority will determine the flow of informa- 
tion and the scope of participation in decisions. 

Essentially two requirements are set forth in this pas- 
sage: 

A. Clearly understood channels of communication 
and the accessibility of important information to those 
groups which have a legitimate interest in it. 

B. Participation by each group (governing board, 
president, and faculty) '- appropriate to the particular ex- 
pertise of each. Thus the governing board is expected to 
husband the endowment and obtain capital and operating 
funds; the president is expected to maintain existing insti- 
tutional resources and create new ones; the faculty is ex- 
pected to establish faculty salary policies and, in its 

1 Jointly^ formulated by the American Council on Education, 
the Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
Colleges, and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

- The participation of students in budgetary decisions affect- 
ing student programs and student life is taken for granted in 
this document, but no attempt is made to define the nature of 
that participation here. 



primary responsibility for the educational function of the 
institution, to participate also in broader budgetary mat- 
ters primarily as these impinge on that function. All three 
groups, the Statement on Government makes clear, should 
participate in long-range planning. 

II. Faculty Participation in Budgeting 

The faculty should participate both in the preparation 
of the total institutional budget, and (within the frame- 
work of the total budget) in decisions relevant to the 
further apportioning of its specific fiscal divisions (sala- 
ries, academic programs, tuition, physical plants and 
grounds, etc.). The soundness of resulting decisions 
should be enhanced if an elected representative committee 
of the faculty participates in deciding on the overall 
allocation of institutional resources and the proportion to 
be devoted directly to the academic program. This com- 
mittee should be given access to all information that it 
requires to perform its task effectively, and it should have 
the opportunity to confer periodically with representatives 
of the administration and governing board. Such an in- 
stitution-level body, representative of the entire faculty, 
can play an important part in mediating the financial 
needs and the demands of different groups within the 
faculty and can be of significant assistance to the adminis- 
tration in resolving impasses which may arise when a large 
variety of demands are made on necessarily limited re- 
sources. Such a body will also be of critical importance 
in representing faculty interests and interpreting the needs 
of the faculty to the governing board and president. The 
presence of faculty members on the governing board 
itself may, particularly in smaller institutions, constitute 
an approach that would serve somewhat the same purpose, 
but does not obviate the need for an all-faculty body 
which may wish to formulate its recommendations inde- 
pendent of other groups. In addition, at public institutions 
there are legitimate ways and means for the f aculty to play 
a role in the submission and support of budgetary requests 
to the appropriate agency of government. 
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Budgetary decisions directly affecting those areas for 
which, according to the Statement on Government^ the 
faculty has primary responsibility — curriculum, subject 
matter and methods of instruction, research, faculty status, 
and those aspects of student life which relate to the edu- 
cational process — should be made in concert with the 
faculty. Certain kinds of expenditures related to the aca- 
demic program, such as the allocation of funds for a par- 
ticular aspect of library development, student projects 
under faculty sponsorship, or departmental equipment, 
will require that the decision-making process be suffi- 
ciently decentralized to permit autonomy to the various 
units of the faculty (departments, divisions, schools, 
colleges, special programs) in deciding upon the use of 
their allocations within the broader limits set by the 
governing board, president, and agencies representative of 
the entire faculty. In other areas, such as faculty research 
programs, or the total library and laboratory budget, rec- 
ommendations as to the desirable funding levels for the 
ensuing fiscal period and decisions on the allocation of 
university funds within the current budget levels should 
be made by the university-level, all-faculty committee as 
well as by the faculty agencies directly concerned.^ The 
question of faculty salaries, as an aspect of faculty status, 
is treated separately below. 

Circumstances of financial exigency obviously pose 
special problems. At institutions experiencing major 
threats, to their continued financial support, the faculty 
should be informed as early and specifically as possible of 
significant impending financial difficulties. The faculty — 
with substantial representation from its nontenured as 
well as its tenured members, since it is the former who 
are likely to bear the brunt of any reduction — should 
participate at the department, college or professional 
school, and institution-wide levels, in key decisions as to 
the future of the institution and of specific academic 
programs within the institution. The faculty, employing 
accepted standards of due process, should assume primary 
responsibility for determining the status of individual 
faculty members."* The question of possible reductions in 
salaries and fringe benefits is discussed in Section III be- 
low. The faculty should play a fundamental role in any 
decision which would change the basic character and 
purpose of the institution, including transformation of 
the institution, affiliation of part of the existing operation 

For obvious reasons, the focus here is on fundings from 
the resources of the institution, and not from external agencies 
such as private contractors or the federal government. Even 
in these cases, however, it may be possible in certain circum- 
stances for the faculty to play a part in deciding further on 
the allocation of a particular grant to various purposes related 
to the proj?gj within the institution. There should be careful 
faculty amd adrministrative scrutiny as to the methods by which 
these fumds are tio be employed under the particular contract. 

■* On the question of due process and appropriate terminal set- 
tlements for individual faculty members (on tenure or prior to the 
expiration of a term appointment) whose positions are being 
abolished, see the Recommended institutional Refjulations on Ac- 
ademic Freedom and Tenure. Regulation 4. 



with another institution, or merger, with the resulting 
abandonment or curtailment of duplicate programs. 

Before any decisions on curtailment become final, those 
whose work stands to be adversely affected should have 
full opportunity to be heard. In the event of a merger, 
the faculties from the two institutions should participate 
jointly in negotiations affecting faculty status and the 
academic programs at both institutions. To the extent that 
major budgetary considerations are involved in these de- 
cisions, the faculty should be given full and timely access 
to the financial information necessary to the making of 
an informed choice. In making decisions on whether 
teaching and research programs are to be curtailed, finan- 
cial considerations should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that instruction and research constitute the essential 
reason for the existence of the university. Among the 
various considerations, difficult and often competing, that 
have to be taken into account in deciding upon particular 
reductions, the retention of a viable academic program 
necessarily should come first. Particular reductions should 
follow considered advice from the concerned departments, 
or other units' of academic concentration, on the short- 
term and long-term viability of reduced programs. 

Ill, Faculty Participation in Decisions Relating to 
Salary Policies and Procedures 

The Statement on Government asserts that "the faculty 
should actively participate in the determination of policies 
and procedures governing salary increases/' Salaries, of 
course, are part of the total budgetary picture; and, as 
indicated above, the faculty should participate in the de- 
cision as to the proportion of the budget to be devoted to 
that purpose. However, there is also the question of the 
role of the faculty as a body in the determination of 
individual faculty salaries. 

A. The Need for Clear and Open Policy. Many 
imagined grievances as to salary could be alleviated, and 
the development of a system of accountability to reduce 
the number of real grievances could be facilitated, if both 
the criteria for salary raises and the recommendatory pro- 
cedure itself were ( I ) designed by a representative group 
of the faculty in concert with the administration, and 
(2) open and clearly understood/' Such accountability is 
not participation per 5e. but it provides the basis for a 
situation in which such participation can be more fruitful. 

Once the procedures are established, the person or 
group who submits the initial salary recommendation (usu- 
ally the department chairman, singly or in conjunction with 
an elected executive committee of the department) should 
be informed of its status at each further stage of the 
salary-determination process. As the 1966 Statement 
points out, the chief competence for the judgment of a 
colleague rests in the department, school, or program 
(whichever is the smallest applicable unit of faculty 



This section does not take into account those situations in 
which salaries are determined upon according to a stsp system 
and/or a standard salary is negodated for each rank. The 
salary policy and, in effect, individual salaries are public in- 
formation under such systems. 
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government within the institution), and in most cases the 
salary recommendation presumably derives from that 
judgment. The recommending officer should have the 
opportunity to defend that recommendation at a later 
stage in the event of a serious challenge to it. 

B. Levels of Decision-Making. Not all institutions 
provide for an initial salary recommendation by the de- 
partmental chairman or his equivalent; the Association re- 
gards it as desirable, for the reasons already mentioned, 
that the recommendation normally originate at the de- 
partmental level. Further review is normally conducted 
by the appropriate administrative officers; they should, 
when they have occasion to question or inquire further 
regarding the departmental recommendation, solicit in- 
formed faculty advice by meeting with the departmental 
head or chairman and, if feasible, the elected body of 
the faculty. It is also desirable that a mechanism exist for 
review of a salary recommendation, or of a final salary 
decision, by a representative elected committee of the 
faculty above the departmental level in cases involving a 
complaint." Such a committee should have access to 
information on faculty salary levels. Another faculty 
committee, likewise at a broader level than that of the 
department, may be charged with the review of routine 
recommendations. 

Of the role of the governing board in college and uni- 
versity government, the Statement on Government says:* 
"The governing board of an institution of higher educa- 
tion, while maintaining a general overview, entrusts the 

"See the Recommended Institutional Regular ions on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, Regulation 15, "Grievance Proce- 
dures.** 



conduct of administration to the administrative officers, 
the president and the deans, and the conduct of teaching 
and research to the faculty. The board should undertake 
appropriate self-limitation." The Statement ^dds thsLt "in 
the broadest sense of the term" the board "should pay 
attention to personnel policy." The thrust of these re- 
marks is that it is inadvisable for a governing board to 
make decisions on individual salaries, except those of the 
chief administrative officers of the institution. Not only 
do such decisions take time which should be devoted to 
the board's functions of overview and long-range plan- 
ning, but such decisions also are in most cases beyond 
the competence of the board. 

When financial exigency leads to a reduction in the 
overall salary budget for teaching and research, the 
governing board, while assuming final responsibility for 
setting the limits imposed by the resources available to 
the institution, should delegate to the faculty and adminis- 
tration concurrently any further review of the implication 
of the situation for individual salaries, and the faculty 
should be given the opportunity to minimize the hardship 
to its individual members by carefiil exiami nation of what- 
ever alternatives to termination of services are feasible. 

C. Fringe Benefits. The faculty should participate in 
the selection of fringe benefit programs and in the periodic 
review of those programs. It should be recognized that of 
these so-called fringe benefits, at least those included in 
Committee Z*s definition of total compensation have the 
same standing as direct faculty salaries and are separated 
for tax purposes. They should be considered and dealt 
with in the same manner as direct payment of faculty 
salary. 
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On Institutional Problems 
Resulting from Financial Exigency : 
Some Operating Guidelines 



The guidelines which follow* reflect Association policy as set forth in the Recommended Institutional 
Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure, The Role of the Faculty in Budgetary and Salary Matters, and 
other policy documents. They were formulated by the Association s staff in consultation with the Joint 
Committee on Financial Exigency, Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and Committee T 
on College and University Government. They were first issued in 1971, and reissued in slightly revised 
form in 1972. 



1 . There should be early» careful, and meaningful faculty 
involvement in decisions relating to the reduction of in- 
structional and research programs. In making such deci- 
sions, financial considerations should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that instruction and research constitute the 
essential reason for the existence of the university. 

2. Given a decision to reduce the overall academic pro- 
gram, it should then become the primary responsibility of 
the faculty to determine where within the program re- 
ductions should be made. Before any such determination 
becomes final, those whose life*s work stands to be ad-* 
vcrsely affected should have the right to be heard. 

3. Amomg the various considerations, difficult and often 
competing, that have to be taken into account in deciding 
upon particular reductions, the retention of a viable aca- 
demic program should necessarily come first. Particular 
reductions should follow considered advice from the con- 
cerned departments, or other units of academic concentra- 
tion, on the short-term and long-term viability of reduced 
programs. 

4. As particular reductipns are considered, rights under 
academic tenure should bt protected. The service of a ten- 
ured professor should not be terminated in favor of retain- 
ing someone without tenure who may at a particular moment 
seem to be more productive. Tenured faculty members 
should be given every opportunity, in accordance with Reg- 
ulation 4(c) of the Association's Recommended insti- 
tutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure, * to 



* The text of Recommended Institutional Regulation 4(c), as re- 
vised and jpublished in 1976. is as follows: 
(c) (1) TerminaUon of an appointment with continuous tenure, 
or of a probationary or special appointment before the end of 
the specified term, may occur under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of a demonstrably bona fide financial exi- 
gency, i.e., an imminent financial crisis which threatens the 
survival of the institution as a whole and which cannot be 
alleviated by less drastic means. 
\J<ote: Each institution in adopting regulations on financial 



readapt within a department or elsewhere within the institu- 
tion; institutional resources should be made available for 
assistance in readaptation. 

5. in some cases, an urrangement for the eariy retirement 
of a tenured faculty membei , by investing appropriate addi- 
tional institutional funds into the individual's retirement 
income (and ordinarily feasible only when social security 
benefits begin), may prove to be desirable if the facuhy 
member is himself agreeable to it. 

6. In those cases where there is no realistic choice other 
than to terminate the services of a tenured faculty member, 
the granting of at least a year of notice should be afforded 
high financial priority. 

7. The granting of adequate notice to nontenured faculty 
should also be afforded high financial priority. The non- 
reappointment of nontenured faculty, when dictated by fi- 
nancial exigency, should be a consideration independent of 
the procedural standard outlined in the Recommended Insti- 
tutional Regulations 4{c), with one exception: when the 
need to make reductions has demonstrably emerged after 
the appropriate date by which notice should be given, finan- 
cir.1 compensation to the degree of lateness of notice should 
be awarded when reappointment is not feasible. 

8. A change from full-time to part-time service, on 
grounds of financial exigency, may occasionally be a feature 
of an acceptable settlement, but in and of itself such a 
change should not be regarded as an alternative to the pro- 
tections set forth in the Recommended Institutional ReguUh 



exigency will need to decide how to share and allocate the hard 
judgments and decisions that are necessary in such a crisis. 

As a first step, there should be a faculty body which partici- 
pates in the decision that a condition of financial exigency 
exists or is imminent and that all feasible alternatives to termi- 
nation of appointments have been pursued. 

Judgments determining where within <he overall academic 
program termination of appointments may occur involve con- 
siderations of educational policy, including affirmative action, 
as well as of faculty status, and should therefore be the primary 
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tions 4(c) or as a substitute for adequate notice. 

9. When one institution merges with another, the negotia- 
tions leading to merger should include every effort to 
recognize the tenure of all faculty members involved. When 
a faculty member who has held tenure can be offered only a 
term appointment following a merger, he should have the 



responsibility of the faculty or of an appropriate faculty body. 
The faculty or an appropriate faculty body should also exer- 
cise primary rcsponsibiUty in determining the criteria for iden- 
tifying the individuals whose appointments are to be termi- 
nated. These criteria may appropriately include consid- 
eratioas of age and length of service. 

The responsibiUty for identifying individuals whose ap- 
pointments are to be terminated should be committed to a 
person or group designated or approved by the faculty. The 
allocation of this responsibility may vary according to the size 
and character of the insUmtion, the extent of the terminadons 
to be made, or other considerations of fairness in judgment. 
The case of afacuity member given notice of proposed termi- 
nau'on of appointment will be governed by the following pro- 
cedure.] 

(2) If the administration issues notice to a particular faculty 
member of an intention to terminate the appointment because 
of financial exigency, the faculty member will have the right to 
afiiD hearing before afacuity committee. The hearing need not 
conform in all respects with a proceeding conducted pursuant 
to Regulation 5 [dismissal proceedings], but the essentials of 
an on-the-record adjudicative hearing will be observed. The 
issues in this hearing may include: 

(x) The existence and extent of the condiUon of financial 
exigency. The burden will rest on the administration to 
prove the existence and extent of the condition. The find- 
ings of a faculty committee in aprevious proceeding in volv- 
ing the same issue may be introduced. 

(ii) The validity of the educational judgments^ and the 
criteria for identification for terminarioih; but the 
recommendations of a faculty body on these ma«er& wi'O be 



alternative of resigning and receiving at least a year of 
severance salary. 

10. When financial exigency is so dire as to warrant ces- 
sation of operation, the institution's highest obligation in 
settling its affairs should be to assist those engaged in the 
academic process so that, with minimal injury, they can 
continue their work elsewhere. 



' considered presumptively valid. 

(iii) Whether the criteria are being properly applied in 
the individual case. 

(3) If the institution, because of financial exigency, tenni- 
nates appointments, it will not at the same time make new 
appointments except in extraordinary circumstances where a 
serious distoru'on in the academic program would otherwise 
result. The appointment of a faculty member with tenure will 
not be terminated in tzvor of retaining a faculty member with- 
out tenure, except in extraordinary circumstances where a 
serious distoru'on of the academic program would otherwise 

* result. 

(4) Before terminating an appointment because of financial 
exigency, the insdtutioc. with faculty participation, will make 
every effort to place the faculty member concerned in another 
suitable posidon within the institution. 

(5) In all cases of termination of appointment because of 
financial exigency, the faculty member concerned will be 
given notice or severance salary not less than as prescribed in 
Regulation 8 [at least a year of notice, for faculty members on 
continuous appointment]. 

(6) In all cases of terminadon of appointment because of 
financial exigency, the place of the feculty member concerned 
will not be filled by a replacement within a period of three 
years, unless the released faculty member has been offered 
reinstatement and a reasonable time in which to accept or 
decline it. 

See *M^^6 Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic 
Freedom md Tenure,'* AAUP Bulletin. 62 (Summer, 1976), pp. 
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Faculty Participation in the Selection 
and Retention of Administrators 



The following statement, prepared by the Association's Committee Ton College and 
University Government, was adopted by the Council of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors in November, 1974. 



Introduction 

The 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and 
Universities rests largely upon the conviction that inter- 
dependence, con'^munication, and joint action among the 
constituents of a college or university enhance the insti- 
tution's ability to solve educational problems. As one 
facet of this interdependence, the Statement asserts the 
expecution that faculty members will have a significant 
role in the selection of academic administrators, including 
the president, academic deans, department heads, and 
chairmen.' As a corollary, it is equally important that 
faculty members contribute significantly to judgments and 
decisions regarding the retention or nonretention of the 
administrators whom they have helped select. 



1 According to the Statement ("Statement on Government 
of Colleges and Universities,*' AAVP Bulletin, Winter, 1966, 
pp. 375-9): 

"Joint effort of a most critical kind must be taken when 
ah institution chooses a new president. The selection of a 
chief administrative officer should follow upon cooperative 
search by the governing board and the faculty, taking into 
consideration the opinions of others who are appropriately 
interested. The president should be equally qualified to serve 
both as the executive officer of the governing board and as 
the chief academic officer of the institution and the faculty. 
His dual role requires that he be able to interpret to board 
and faculty the educational views and concepts of institu- 
tional govermnent of the other. He should have the confi- 
dence of.t^ board and the faculty. 

"The selection of academic deans and other chief academic 
ofScert should be the responsibility of the president with the 
advice of and in consultation with the appropriate faculty." 
(p. 377) 

"The chp^ "««» or head of a department, who serves as the 
chief representative of his department within an institution, 
should be selected either by departmenUl election or by ap- 



The Selection of Administrators 

The Statement emphasizes the primary role of faculty 
and board in the search for a president. The search may 
be initiated either by separate committees of the faculty 
and board or by a joint committee of the faculty and 
board or of faculty, board, students, and others; and 
separate committees may subsequently be joined. In a 
joint committee, the numbers from each constituency 
should reflect both the primacy of faculty concern and 
the range of other groups, including students, that have a 
legitimate claim to some involvement. Each major group 
should elect its own members to serve on the committee, 
and the rules governing the search should be arrived at 
jointly. A join^ committee should determine the size of 
the majority which will be controlling in making an ap- 
pointment. When separate committees are used, the 
board, with whom the legal power of appointment rests, 
should either select a name from among those submitted 
by the faculty committee or should agree that no person 
will be chosen over the objections of the faculty com- 
mittee. 

The Statement on Government indicates that the 
faculty role is not as fully coordinate with the selection 
of academic deans and other administrative officers as it 
is with respect to the selection of a president. Some 

poiniment following consultation with members of the de- 
partment and of related departments; appointments should 
normally be in conformity with department members' judg- 
ment. The chairman or department head should not have 
tenure in his office; his tenure as a faculty member is a maUer 
of separate right. He should serve for a slated term but 
without prejudice to re-election or to reappointment by pro- 
cedures which involve appropriate faculty consultation." (p. 
378). 
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academic administrators whose role is almost entirely that 
of advisor to the president are less directly accountable to 
the faculty than is the president himself, and they must, 
therefore, be congenial or at least acceptable to him. 
Other academic administrators, such as the academic 
dean, or the dean of a college or other academic sub- 
division, are by the nature of their duties more directly de- 
pendent on faculty support. In such instances, a primary 
faculty role in the search is highly desiraWe, and may 
be particularly critical in institutions where the dean plays 
a directly influential role vis-^-vis the faculty. Even here, 
however, the president, afler fully weighing the views of 
the faculty, must make the final choice. Nonetheless, 
sound academic practice dictates that he not choose a 
person over the reasoned opposition of the faculty. 

The Retention of Administrators 

The decision to retain or, more significantly, not to 
retain an administrator should be subject to the same 
deliberative process and made by the same groups re- 
sponsible for his selection. Whereas the selection of an 
administrator is essentially an exercise in foresight, a 
decision respecting his retention affords the opportunity 
for relevant academic groups to assess, on the basis of 
experience, the confidence in which the administrator is 
heid. 

The faculty role in determining the retention of aca- 
demic deans and others at this administrative level should 
be co-extensive with the faculty role in their selection. 
Just as sound academic practice suggests that the presi- 
dent not choose an administrator seriously objectionable 



to the faculty, sound practice also dictates that he neither 
retain the administrator found wanting by faculty stand- 
ards, nor that he arbitrarily dismiss an administrator who 
meets the accountability standards of the academic com- 
munity. In either case his final judgment should be 
made subject to consultation with the administrator*^ 
relevant constituency and preferably by an institutional- 
ized and jointly determined procedure. 

With respect to the chief administrative officer, the 
1966 Statement specifies that the "leadership role" of the 
president "is supported by delegated authority from the 
board and faculty." His retention of authority, therefore, 
like his acquisition of it, should be subject tu the con- 
fidence in which he is held by faculty and board. Rather 
than assuming that he has acquired de facto tenure in 
his position as president, some system should be sought 
which would reflect from time to time the level of con- 
fidence he enjoys. 

Such a system might take the form of a term appoint- 
ment, near the end of which the president's term could 
be reviewed by formal or informal agreement, and he 
could be reappointed for another term or not be reap- 
pointed. Alternatively, at the request of either the board 
or the faculty, a joint review of his status might be made. 

In any event, principal administrative officers should 
not be dismissed for any reason without significant in- 
volvement of the faculty of an institution. They should 
be protected from arbitrary removal by evolving proce- 
dures through joint effort, by which both their rights and 
the interests of various constituencies are adequately safe- 
guarded. 
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Joint Statement on Faculty Status 
of College and University librarians 

The following Statement was prepared by the Joint Committee on Collrse Library Problems, a national 
committee representing the Association of College and Research Libraries, the Association of American 
Colleges,andtheAmericanAssociationof University Professors.TheStatementwasofpciallyendorsedb^^^ 

Board and Annual Meeting of the Association of College and Research Libraries in 1972. It was adoptedbythe 
Council of the American Association of University Professors in April, 1973, and endorsed by the Fifty^mnth 
Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



As the primary means through which students and faculty 
gain access to the storehouse of organized knowledge, the 
college and university library performs a unique and in- 
dispensable function in the educational process. This 
function will grow in importance as students assume 
greater responsibility for their own intellectual and social 
development. Indeed, all members of the academic com- 
munity are likely to become increasingly dependent on 
skilled professional guidance in the acquisition and uiie 
of library resources as the forms and numbers of these 
resources multiply, scholarly materials appear in more 
languages, bibliographical systems become more compli- 
cated, and library technology grows increasingly sophis- 
ticated. The librarian who provides such guidance plays 
a major role in the learning process. 

The character and quality of an institution of higher 
learning are shaped in large measure by the nature of its 
library holdings and the ease and imagination with which 
those resources are made accessible to members of the 
academic community. Consequently, all members, of the 
faculty should take an active interest in the operation and 
development of the library. Because the scope and char- 
acter of library resources should be taken into account in 
such important academic decisions as curricular planning 
and faculty appointments, librarians should have a voice 
in the development of the institution's educational policy. 

Librarians perform a teaching and research role inas- 
much a they instruct students formally and informally 
and advise and assist faculty in their scholarly pursuits. 
Librarians are also themselves involved in the research 
function; many conduct research in their own professional 
interests and in the discharge of their duties. 

Where the role of college and imiversity librarians, as 
described in the preceding paragraphs, requires them to 
function essentially as part of the faculty, this functional 
identity should be recognized by granting of faculty status. 
Neither administrative responsibilities nor professional 
degrees, titles, or skills, per se, qualify members of the 
academic community for faculty status. The function of 
the librarian as participant in the processes of teaching 
and research is the essential criterion of faculty status. 

College and university librarians share the professional 
concerns of faculty members. Academic freedom, for 
example, is indispensable to librarians, because they are 



trustees of knowledge with the rcspoijsibility of insuring 
the availability of information and ideas, no matter how 
controversial, so that teachers may freely teach and stu- 
dents may freely learn. Moreover, as members of the 
academic community, librarians should have latitude in 
the exercise of their professional judgment within the 
library, a share in shaping policy within the institution, 
and adequate opportunities for professional development 
and appropriate reward. 

Faculty status entails for librarians the same rights and 
responsibilities as for other members of the faculty. They 
should have corresponding entitlement to rank, promo- 
tion, tenure, compensation, leaves, and research funds, 
and the protection of academic due process. They must 
go through the same process of evaluation and meet the 
same standards as other faculty members.^ 

On some campuses, adequate procedures for extending 
faculty status to librarians have already been worked out. 
These procedures vary from campus to campus because 
of institutional differences. In the development of such 
procedures, it is essential that the general faculty or its 
delegated agent difitermine the specific steps by which any 
professional position is to be accorded faculty rank and 
status. In any case, academic po3it}0«i which are to be 
accorded faculty rank and status should be approved by 
the senate or the faculty-at-large before submission to the 
president and to the governing board for approval. 

With respect to library governance, it is to be presumed 
that the governing board, the administrative officers, the 
library faculty, and representatives of the general faculty 
will share in the determination of library policies that 
affect the general interesU of the institution and iU edu- 
cational program. In matters of internal gov-;:mance, the 
library will operate like other academic uniU with respect 
to decisions relating to appointments, promotions, tenure,* 
and conditions of service.^ 



1 Cf. 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure; 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in 
Faculty Dismissal Proceedings', 1972 Statement on Leaves of 

Absence, . , ^ » j rr • 

2C/. 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and Uni" 
versifies, formulated by the American Council on Education, 
American Association of University Professors, and Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges. 
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Student Participation 
in College and University Government: 

A Report of Committee T 



The J 966 Statement on Government of ColJeges and Universities^ refers to 
students as "an institutiqnal component coordinate in importance with trustees, 
administrators, and faculty," notes that "students do not in fact fjresently have a 
significant voice in the government of colleges and universities," and exjnesses the 
hope that the educational community will "turn its attention to an important need," 

The report which appears below was prepared by Committee T on College and 
University Government, The Committee and the Association's Council in 1970 
approved the current text for publication as a tentative approach to an area which 
requires further study and consultation. 



Introduction 

The purpose of this report is to define the principles 
and identify several appropriate areas of student partici- 
pation in the government of colleges and universities. 
The report itself is based on the premise that students 
as members of the academic community, in addition to 
their rights as set forth in the Joint Statement on Rights 
and freedoms of Students, have a distinctive role which, 
in respects stated below, qualifies them to snare in the 
exercise of responsible authority on campus: the exercise 
of that authority is part of their education. FirrtherniOfe, 
there is a greater likelihood of responsible fiufi en t involve- 
ment when students participate in institutional decisions 

* Jointly formulated by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors* the American Council on Education, and the 
Association of Cioverning Boa/ds of Universitier. and CoMeges. 
The AAUP Council adopted the Statement in 1966, and the 
Fifty.third Annual Meeting in April, 1967; the ACE a.nd AGii 
have commended it to their member instit^^tions and boards. 

Other statements deal with the protecticnj due the indi- 
vidual student or faculty member: the 1940 Stale rrrent of Principles 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure » the 19.'»8 Staiement on Pro- 
cedural Standards in Facvlty Dismissal Proceedings (the basic 
policy statements, formulated and adopted by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, relating to acad^r?iic freedom, tenure, and aradc-mic 
due process); the 1967 Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 
of Stvdents, approved by the American Association of University 
Professors, U..S. National Student Association, Association of 
American Colleges* iNational Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators, and National Association of Wo mm Deans *>n,d 
Counselors; and the J971 Prorrdural Standards in fUnewat or 
Nonrenewal of Faculty A*)l)ointments. 



through orderly processes and to the degree appropriate 
in particular circismstances. 

Mos: importantly, joint effort amosig all groups in the 
institijiiion — students, faculty, administration, and gov- 
erning board — is a prerequisite of sound academic gov- 
ernment. A further prerequisite :s thsi all must see 
themselves as custodians of academic freedom. Like any 
Other group, students should have a voice, sometimes the 
predominant voice, in decisions which afTect them, and 
their opinions should be regularly solicited even in those 
arvis in which they hold a secondary interest. But 
academic government depends on more than the accorn- 
modation of diverse interests. Joint effort, to be eftec- 
five, must be rooted in the concept of sh^^red authority. 
The exwcise of shared authority in college and university 
government, like the protection of academic freedom, 
requires tolerance?, res{)cct, and n sense of community 
which arises* from participation in a common encjrprise. 
The exact mode and extent of student participation 
depend on conditions which vary from one institution 
to another; but whatever the area of participation or the 
form it assumes, the vieed for cooperation among all groups 
is inescapable. 

Student ParticipAtion m Academic AfFairt 

The rights of studenis to free inquiry and expression in 
the classroom and in ccyrifprence is asserted in the Joint 
Statement on Rights and Fretdoms of Student;*, Sttdents 
also have a stake in the quality of their formal education, 
which must take into account their needs and desires. The 
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categories which follow are those in which student involve- 
ment is commonly found; they are not intended to exclude 
other areas of involvement, which might be developed 
where tliere is sufficient student interest. It is for the 
particular institution to determine the ttiode sLud extent 
of student involvement and the criteria of eligibility for 
that involvement 

A. Admissions 

Students have a stake in the size, composition, and 
quality of the itudent body, and sliould have their views 
on admissions herrd along with those of faculty and ad- 
ministration. Similarly, graduate students ^^lould be able 
to participate constructively in decisions regarding the 
admissions policy of their respective departments. 

B. Academic Programs 

Students should be consulted in decisions regarding the 
development of already-existing programs and the estab- 
lishment of new programs. As members of the academic 
community they should have the opportunity for similar 
involvement witli respect to course load and degree re* 
quirements. For example, they may submit reports to the 
administration or the appropriate faculty or departmental 
committees through their own curriculum committees* or 
through membership in joint curriculum committees. 
When provision is made for an experimental student- 
operated curriculum, students should have primary re- 
sponsibility for decision-making.- When provision is made 
for student participation in curricular decisions, criteria 
for eligibility should be devised jointly by faculty and 
students. 

C. Academic Courses and Staff 

Students should have the opportunity, through estab- 
lished institutional mechanisms, to assess the value of a 
course to them, and to make suggestions as to its direction. 
Students should also be able to express their views on the 
form and conduct of a class which they have taken, for 
example through an evaluative questionnaire prepared by 
joint faculty-student effort, and their opinions should be 
weighed in faculty decisions affecting faculty status. The 
faculty member, of course, should be duly protected from 
capricious and uninformed judgment by C^udents, just c:^* 
he should be from such judgment by anyi'>t»f; else. 

D. Academic Evaluation 

The method by which students are evaluated ?s properly 
of concern to them. Accordingly, students should be heard 
with respecx to the grading system at an institution. They 
should rlso have clearly established means of recourse 
against prejudiced or capricious grading. 

E. Academic Environment 

The scheduling of courses, class size, distribution of night 
and day classes, calendar arrangements, library policy and 



2 By "primary responsibility'* is meant the ability to uke 
action which has the force of legislation and can be over- 
ruled only In rare instances and for compelling reasons stated 
in deuil. 
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development, and similar academic arrangements and 
services affect the ability of students to do academic work. 
They sliould share in the formation of policies on these 
matters. 

Student Participation in Other Institutional Affairs 

\. ExtracurricMlar^ Activities 

Students should have primary responsibility for ac- 
tivities sponsored by the student body. Oiher appropriate 
persons and groups should be able to discuss such activities 
and be consulted with respect to them. Among these 
activities are cultural programs sponsored by the studeni 
I>ody, student political affairs, and student publications, 
the intellectual vitality and academic freedom of the stu- 
dent body will be insured in such activities by adequate 
representation of student taste and opinion. 

B. Student Regulations 

Students should have primary responsibility for the 
formulation of clear and readily available regulations 
pertaining to their personal lives, subject only to such 
restrictions as may be imposed by law. 

C. Student Discipline 

Students should have the opportunity to participate in 
establishing standards and procedures which govern stu- 
dent discipline, and take part also In the actual disci- 
plinary process. Disciplinary proceedings should be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Joint Statement on 
Rights and Freedoms of Students. 

D. Other Institutional Concerns 

Students have a vight to be heard, through formal means, 
on questions involving an irtstitutiora's budget, its physical 
resources, and its relationship with groups or agencies 
external to ihe campus. Provisions should exist for the 
transmission of student views on such matters to die 
faculty, presid<2nt. and governing bo£:Td. 

Implementation 

The iniplemeutation of the above principles is properly 
subject to innumerable local variations. On students 
themselves falls the dfifficult task of assuring that the 
diversity of student interests and opinions Is adequately 
represented. All individual and groups at an institution 
should support the development of appropriate forms of 
student participation by assuring that organizations pur- 
porting to represent student interests possess a mandate 
from a clearly defined electorate, are accountable to that 
electorate, and function through orderly procedures agreed 
upon through joint action by students and the other 
members of the academic community. Student representa- 
tives, like other representatives in any area of university 
government, should be free to vote according to their best 
judgment. At all times, students should enjoy protection 
from the exercise of tyranny by a majority or a minority, 
the right to petition for and be granted an open hearing 
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on a /question of student rights or student participation, 
and the right; of access— both to information on institu- 
tional government and to grievance procedures for com- 
plaints relating to their life ih<) and out of the classroom. 

Limits on participation by students may be dictated in 
some instances, such as those in which a violation of law 
or of confidentiality might result. Where any limiution 
exists, the student should have the right to challenge it in 
a manner consistent with legality and the principles of 
academic freedom. All fonns of participation in the gov- 
ernment of die institution should be so devised as to 
preserve the academic freedom to which all groups arc 
equally entitled. 

Student involvement in institutional government may 
include membership — ^voting and non voting—on depart* 
mental committees, on college or division councils and 
committees, or on the university senate or any other 
principal legislative body and its committees. Where they 
do not hold membership on these bodies, students should 
be able to pl-K^ matters for action on their agendas and 
to receive a i^mpt reporc on the disposition of those 
matters. Student opinion should also be consulted, where 
feasible, in the selection of presidents, chief academic and 
nonacademic administrative oflicen including the dean of 



students, and faculty. Sometimes separate and parallel 
student structures are desired in place of or in addition to 
mixed bodies. Where this is the case, ore should be taken 
to guarantee that the student bodies not function merely 
as subordinate entities subject to arbitrary veto by faculty 
or administrative groups, and that all groups enjoy isean- 
ingful channels of appeaL The procedure for election or 
appointment of students to duly constituted instruments 
of student participation should be developed in consulu- 
tion With all directly concerned persons and groups. It 
should be made available as information to the ei^tire 
campus community, and be reviewed periodically. 

Meaningful participation in college and university 
government is not guaranteed merely by the presence of 
students on committees; in some cases, indeed, this may 
inhibit free student expression. Such expression may well 
play an important role in institutional a£Fain through the 
campus newspaper, published evaluations of courses, or 
discussion programs on the state of the institution which 
bring different constituencies together. In any case, the 
informal exchange of opinion, like the formal participa* 
tion in the processes of institutional government, should 
involve students, faculty, administration, and governing 
board in a continuing joint effort. 
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Statement on Collective Bargaining 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee N on 
Representation of Economic and Professional Interests. It was adopted by the Council 
of the American Association of University Professors in April, 1973, and endorsed 
by the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Collective bargaining, in offering a rational and equitable 
means of distributing resources and of providing recourse 
for an aggrieved individual, can buttress and complement 
the sound principles and practices of higher education 
which the American Association of University Professors 
has long supported. Where appropriate, therefore, the 
Association will pursue collective bargaining as a major 
additional way of realizing its goals in higher education, 
and it will provide assistance on a selective basis to inter- 
ested local chapters.^ 

As large segments of the American faculty community 
manifest an interest in collective bargaining, there is a 
pressing need to develop a specialized model of collective 
bargaining in keeping with the standards of higher edu- 
cation. From its vantage point as the paramount national 
organization in formulating and implementing the prin- 
ciples that govern relationships of academic life, the Asso- 
ciation has the unique potential, indeed the responsibility, 
to achieve through its chapters a mode of collective bar- 
gaining consistent with the best features of higher edu- 
cation. To leave the shaping of collective bargaining to 
organizations lacking the established dedication to prin- 
ciples developed by the Association and widely accepted 
by the academic community endangers those principles. 
To the extent that the Association is influential in the 
. shaping of collective bargaining, the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure and the primary responsibility of a 
faculty for determining academic policy will be secured. 

The longstanding programs of the Association are 
means to achieve a number of basic ends at colleges and 
universities: the enhancement of academic freedom and 
tenure; of csjjie process; of sound academic government. 
Collective bargaining, properly used, is essentially another 
means to achieve these ends, and at the same time to 
strengthen the influence of the faculty in the distribution 
of an institution's economic resources. The implementa- 
tion of Association-supported principles, reliant upon pro- 
fessional traditions and upon moral suasion, can be effec- 
tively supplemented by a collective bargaining agreement 
and given the force of law. 

I Operating procedures for assisting chapters interested in 
collective bargaining are available from the Association's 
Washington Office. 



Policy for a Chapter Which 
Achieves Representative Status 

A. When a chapter of the Association attains the status 
of representative of the faculty, it will seek to: 

1 . Protect and promote the economic and professional 
interests of the faculty as a whole in accordance 
with the established principles of the Association. 

2. Establish within the institution democratic struc- 
tures which provide full participation by all faculty 
members in accordance with the Statement on 
Government of Colleges and Universities. 

3. Obtain explicit guarantees of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, the 
1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings, the 1971 Statement on Pro- 
cedural Standards in the Renewal or Nonrenewal of 
Faculty Appointments, and other policy statements 
of the Association. 

4. Create an orderly and clearly defined procedure 
within the faculty governmental structure for 
prompt consideration of problems and grievances 
of faculty members, to which procedure any 
affected individual or group shall have full access. 

B. In any agency shop or compulsory dues check-off 
arrangement, a chapter or other Association agency 
should incorporate provisions designed to accommodate 
affirmatively asserted conscientious objection to such an 
arrangement with any representative. 

C. It is the policy of the Association to call or support 
a faculty strike or other work stoppage only in extraordi- 
nary situations which so flagrantly violate academic 
freedom or the principles of academic government, or 
which are so resistant to rational methods of discussion, 
persuasion, and conciliation, that faculty members may 
feel impelled to express their condemnation by withhold- 
ing their services, either individually or in^jncert_with 
others. It should be assumed thai faculty members will 
exercise their right to strike only if they believe that 
another component of the institution (or a controlling 
agency of government, such as a legislature or governor) 
is inflexibly bent on a course which undermines an 
essential element of the educational process. (See the 
Association's provisional Statement on Faculty Participa- 
tion in Strikes.) 
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Faculty Partieipation in Strikes 



The following rejiort of the Sl)ecial Joint Committee on Re/nesentation, 
Bargaining, and Sanctions, including the fnojwsed Statement on Faculty Partici- 
l>ation iti Strikes, was al}l)roved for jnihlication by the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors in A jni I J 968. 



On December 15, 1965, the administration of St, John's 
University (New York) summarily suspended from teach- 
ing 22 members of the faculty and notified them and 11 
others that they would be dismissed at the end of- their 
then current contracts. This unprecedented event, pre- 
ceded by a period of worsening relations between the 
administration and parts of the facuhy, was followed, on 
Janiiar}' 3, 1966, by what was probably the first major 
faculty strike against a university administration in the 
United States. The strike did not succeed, in that the 
university continued to operate, and the dismissed teachers 
were net reinstated. > 

Less than a year and a half later, the announcement ' 
at Catholic University (Washington, D, C.) that a faculty 
member would not be retained (after he had been recomr 
mended for promotion) led to a total and almost spon- 
taneous refusal by students to attend classes and by the 
faculty to meet their classes. After four days> the bishops 
who composed the governing board of Catholic Univer- 
sity rescinded the dismissal. Not long after, an acting 
Rector was appointed, who is reported to have said that, 
had he been a member of the faculty at the time, he 
would have joined in the strike (if what happened could 
properly be called a strike).^ 

In the same two years, 1966-67, there were, in a number 



I AAUP Bulletin, Spring. 1966, pp. 12-19: and Summer. 1966, 
p. 124. 

^New York Tithes, April 21, 1967; and October 10. 1967. 



of institutions, student-led demonstrations which included 
mass absences from classes. Some faculty members co- 
operated in some of these demonstrations by refusing to 
meet their classes. There was a strike in a large urban 
institution, the Chicago City College, in which the grounds, 
unlike those in the St. John's and Catholic University 
episodes, were primarily economic The faculty thought 
that they were underpaid and overworked; in addition, 
the Cook County College Teachers Union was seeking 
recognition as the faculty's bargaining agent. It^ achieved 
recognition, some gain in faculty salaries, and a reduction 
in faculty workload. ^r^..-. 

Along with these dramatic and unsettling events, the 
last five years have witnessed aurisc of interest .in collec- 
tive representation and bargaining in public institutions 
of higher education, stimulated by the passage of legis- 
lat'on in major sfates designated to legitimate collective 
bargaining by public employees.^ Where the American 
Federation of Teadiers has been active in organizing fac- 
ulties, it has had no hesitation in avowing its willingness 
to resort to a union's ultimate weapon in economic bar- 
gaining, the strike.-* 

The response of one governing board, the Regents of 
the University of California, to a brief strike at Berkeley, 
chiefly of teaching assistants, wa^ to threaten the possibility 

8 New York, Michigan. Rhode Island. 

4 Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, April 23, 1966; New York Times, 
August 25, 1966. 
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of dismissal of any university personnel "who participate 
in any strike or otherwise fail to meet their assigned duties 
in an effort to disrupt the University administration » 
teaching, or research. . . ."^ 

In view of these events and movements, it has become 
important if not imperative for the American Association 
of University Professors to review its own position in 
respect to die professional propriety of a concerted with- 
holding of faculty services. In blunter parlance, what is 
the; Association's position on faculty strikes? 

The issues were first adumbrated at an Association con- 
ference on representation of economic interests convened 
in December, 1964 « Tliey might have been left to leisurely 
debate had it not been for the shocking dismissals at St. 
John's, and die subsequent strike call by the American 
Federation of Teachers when efforts at mediation (includ- 
ing those of our Association) had failed. 

The Association's leadership was then obliged to react 
to the fact, not simply the theory, of a faculty strike. 

The Executive Committee, on January 6, 1966, author- 
ized the General Secretary to release a statement which 
made the following points of general application (they 
have been numbered by this committee for convenience 
in reference). 

[I.] The American Association of University Professors has 
never looked tipon the strike as an appropriate mechanism 
for resolving academic controvenics or violations of aca- 
demic principles and standards. Regardless of an immetliate 
situation it is in the best long-run interests of the institu- 
tion and the academic community to use approaches and 
procedures developed by that community to meet its own 
objectives and needs. Accordingly, the Association docs not 
endorse a strike against an academic institution. 

After promising a "thorough investigation" of the sum- 
mary dismissals at St. John's, and support to faculty mem- 
bers improperly dismissed, the statement went on to say: 

[2.] In their role as teachers, faculty members have a 
primary responsibility to their studeuts. Accordingly, if a 
strike is called, the individual faailty meml>cr must care- 
fully weigh this responsibility to his students in reaching 
his decision whether or not to respect a picket line set up 
by his colleagues. In a continuing and flagrant situation, a 
refusal by individual faculty meml)crs to cross picket lines 
mainuined by their colleagues, when their refusal is based 
upon personal dictates of conscience and their intimate 
familiarity with the facts, should not be considered a viola- 
tion of professional ethics. 

[S.] Faculty members must, of course, also honor the posi- 
tion of those of their colleagues who, on the basis of general 
professional considerations and iheir obligations to their 
students, continue to meet their classes. . 

[4.] In the same context the Association believes further 
that it is not a violation of professional responsibility for 
a faculty member to refuse to teach the classes of a col- 
league who has been dismissed in violation of accepted 
principles of academic freedom or tenure. 

We call particular attention to the propositions we 
have numbered 3 and 4, because we think there can be 

8 University of California, University Uullettn, May 1, 1967. 
pp. 157-8. 

9AAUP Bulletin, Autumn. 1965, pp. S74-7. 



no question of their correctness. We also believe that 
proposition number 2 is a correct statement of the con- 
flict of loyalties tliat an individual faculty member may 
encounter, if a strike is called. It points the way to an 
ethical resolution, motivated by an informed conscience. 

As for the first proposition, its origin in d\e history of the 
.\ssociation is clear enough but has never been formalized. 
But it doubtless represented dominant sentiment at the 
time. It was soon reiterated, although in a different context 
and perhaps for different reasons, when the Council, on 
May 1, 1966, adopted an interim policy on "the role of 
Association chapters as exclusive bargaining represenu- 
tives." If, widiin the circumscribed conditions there set 
fordi, a chapter should become an exclusive representative 
of its faculty, the statement declared that "no strike or 
work stoppage will be called or supported by die chapter 
or its officers." 

Both statements, those of January 6 and May 1, were 
the product of some urgency and of limited considera- 
tion. Many members of the Council were not sure that 
they represented the best that could be said on a trouble- 
some and potentially divisive topic. The Council ac- 
cordingly adopted a resolution proposed on behalf of 
Committee A, on April 30, 1967, calling on the President 
to appoint a committee to "report to the Council on die 
subject of the implications of the use by professors of 
concerted refusal to perform services as a sanction for 
obtaining various objectives* and to report on die appro- 
priateness of various kinds of administration responses to 
the use of this sanction by professors.*' ^ 

The committee formed pursuant to this resolution » 
had little experience with faculty strikes to draw upon, 
even uking into account the episodes mentioned at the 
beginriing of this report/ The history and law of strikes 
in commerce and industry we think have limited applica- 
tion in view of the premises we hold about die special 
status of our profession. 

We have attempted to arrive at a principled position, 
which would also be a prudent one. We have come to 
believe that we should not adhere to the implication of 
the January 6, 1966, statement that a strike is never "an 
appropriate mechanism for resolving academic contro- 
versies or violations of academic principles and standards." 
But we are acutely aware that there are a variety of 
unpredictable elements that would enter into, and of 
involved consequences that would flow from, a decision 
to support a faculty strike. We consequently put forward 
in generalized and severely limited terms the suggestion 
that sometimes a faculty strike may be appropriate - 
almost because it becomes unavoidable. 

Tlie statement of policy that we propose to die Asso- 
ciation has at least the merit of brevity. We therefore 
introduce it at this point, with a modest commentary 
following. 



T AAVP Bulletin, Summer, 1966. p. 230. 

6AAUP Bulletin, Autumn. 1967. p. 335. 

0 The Committee consisted of the Presideut, the General 
SecreUry, and the Chairmen of Committees A, B, REI {?sow 
N], T, and Z. 
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Statement on Faculty Participation in Strikes 



The American Association of University Professors is 
deeply conmiitted to the proposition that faculty members 
in higher education are officers of their colleges and uni- 
yerstties. They are not merely employees. They have 
direct professional obligations to their students, their 
colleagues, and their disciplines. Because of their profes- 
sional competence, they have priiaary responsibility for 
central educational decisions,^ they share in the selection 
of presidents and deans; and their judgment should come 
first in the determination of membership in the faculty. 
Where these principles (which are more fully stated in 
the 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and Uni- 
versities) are not accepted in their entirety, the Asso- 
ciation will continue to press for their realization. We 
believe that these principles of shared authority and 
responsibility render the strike inappropriate as a mecha- 
nism for the resolution of most conflicts within higher 
education. 

But it does not follow from , these considerations of 
self-restraint that professors should be under any legal 
disability to withhold their services, except when such re- 
strictions are imposed equally on other citizens. Further- 
more, situations may arise affecting a college or university 
which so flagrantly violate academic freedom (of studeiits 



as well as of faculty) or the principles of academic gov- 
ernment, or which are so resistant to rational methods 
of discussion, persuasion, and conciliation, that faculty 
members may feel impelled to express their condemna- 
tion by withholding their services, either individually or 
in concert with others. It should be assumed that facalty 
members will exercise their right to strike only if they 
believe that another component of the institution (or a 
controlling agency of government, such as a legislature or 
governor) is inflexibly bent on a course whidd; undermines 
an essential element of the educational process. 

Participation in a strike does not by itself constitute 
grounds for dismissal or for other sanctions against faculty 
members. Moreover, if dismissal of a faculty member is 
proposed on this, as on any other ground encompassed by 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tgnure, the proceedings must satisfy the requirements of 
the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings, The Association will continue to 
protect the interests of members of the profession who 
are singled out for puni.5hment on grounds which are 
inadequate or unaaeptable, or who are not offered all 
the protection de-manded by the requisites of due process. 



The proposed statement rests on two attributes of 
faculty membership in higher education that have been 
thoroughly expounded,*^ and that we consider axiomatic. 
One is that professors "share in the government of their 
institutions." ; The other is that they have "direct pro- 
fessional obligations to their students, their colleagues, 
and their disciplines." From these "principles of shared 
authority and responsibility," how do we derive the con- 
clusion that "the strike [is] inappropriate as a mechanism 
for the resolution of most conflicts within higher edu- 
cation"? 

First, a strike usually (but not always) is called against 
an employer, in the hope of exerting pressure on him to 
prevent unwanted, events, or to bring about desired ones. 
The opponent in a faculty strike will usually be the 
administration or the governing board or both. Resort to 
the strike as a regular mechanism for the resolution of 
conflicts with administrations or governing boards imperils 
the faculty's just claim to partnership in the government 
of the institution, by implying acceptance of the status of 
mere employees. Of course, fcr some purposes, faculty 



i^AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1966, pp. 290-1; and Winter, 
1966, pp. 375-9. 



members are employees; they are paid salaries; they have 
access to a variety of public benefits that favor employees. 
But the employee status should not be needlessly extended. 
Employees strike against employers^? coordinate and inter- 
dependent members of a community do not usually strike 
against each other. 

Second, a strike is a Witness of lailurc. Its occurrence 
means that a relationship that should bo one of mutual 
trust has become an adversary one. A strike, to be sure, 
will usually be the outcome rather than the cause of a 
breakdown of communications and confidence. But it 
carries the risk of further hardening of opposed positions, 
and of creating deeper rifts. A third and related consid- 
eration disfavoring the strike is that it constitutes a re- 
liance on concerted power by those who are preeminently 
charged with advancement and instruction in the uses of 
reason. FinaJlIy, to the extent that a strike is perceived to 
be in the per&onai interests of the faculty, it contradicts 
the dedication of the faculty to the educational interests 
of the students, 

When this, and more, can be said in opposition to 
faculty strikes, what supports our conclusion that in some 
circumstances such an act may be justified? The answer 
depends largely upon the circumstances, and therefore 
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cannot be fully developed in advance of sufficiently pro- 
vocative events. 

The second paragraph of the proposed statement em- 
phasizes flagrant violations of academic freedom, or of 
good academic government, - or of the integrity of some 
other essential element of higher education. It callR for 
the pursuit to exhaustion of "rational methods of discus- 
sion, persuasion, and conciliation." But in the end, one 
must contemplate situations where self-respect demands 
an end to temporizing. No more than anyone else can 
professors be expected to go about their daily duties in an 
atmosphere poisoned by injustice and destructiveness. 

It may be said— and this course was commended for 
those who took it in the St. John's case— that the proper 
response to an intolerable environment is to resign, effec- 
tive at the end of the academic tenn or year. This has 
the marked advantage of not leaving one's students 
stranded. It is a courageous act which forcefully notifies 
the administration, and others, that the facuUy member 
finds the situation so bad that he wishes to sever all 
connections with the institution. But such a delayed 
response may permit an intolerable situation to become 
insuperable. A strike is supposed to have a shock effect, 
and some shocks are salutary. Either cumulative griev- 
ances, or a precipitate act of tyranny, may be reversible 
only by a demonstration that galvanizes all components 
of the internal and external community. The faculty may 
find that it has valuable allies if with deliberate spon- 
taneity it takes a bold stand. 

The proposed statement, in a parenthesis that is far 
from incidenul, also points out that the source of outrage 
may be a "controlling agency" outside a particular cam- 
pus. In a time when the autonomy of local faculty and 
administration may be impaired by the creation of state- 
wide boards, and by the endemic intervention of gov- 
ernors and legislators, any one of these, if heedless of 
academic freedom or of spheres of professional compe- 
tence, may become the common enemy. The more remote 
such an external force is, the more insensitive it may be 
to the legitimate claims of a faculty. Thus a legislature, 
accustomed to direct political confrontations, may some- 
times be moved only if the faculty confronts it with a 
dramatic defiance. 

None of these observations offers specific guidaiace for 
action or inaction. Our experience with actual cases is 
so slight that we feel unable to respond witli any con- 
fidence to hypothetical ones. We should perhaps comment 
on a few recurring situations. What about economic 
issues, when the faculty is thwarted in demands for more 
pay and less work? Do such rebuffs create an appropriate 
occasion for strikes? We suggest not, when it is a matter 
of a little more or a little less. Circumstances can be 
imagined, of gross disparities, of a severe cut in salary 
appropriations, of scandalous teaching loads, that might 
properly be characterized as undermining the educational 
process. But we emphatically reject the industrial pattern 
which hoids the strike in routine reserve for use whenever 
economic negotiations reach an impasse. 

We are of the opinion that a strike is clearly inappro- 
priate when it does not have positive educational objec- 



tives. For example, if a faculty affiliated with a trade 
union struck in support of claims against the institution 
of another trade union— for example of service employees 
—we should consider this inappropriate. Similarly, a strike 
to dramatize some, national or international political 
position could not be countenanced by a professional 
organization like this Association. 

We have been speaking so far of the propriety of strikes, 
not of their legality. Faculty members in public institu- 
tions, in most of the states, share in the legal constraints 
that rest generally on public employees.ii The notion 
that public servants have no "right to strike" is a persistent 
one— kept alive by the same Congress and legislatures that 
guarantee this "right" to those in private employment. 
Even though many recent episodes, including teachers* 
strikes, demonstrate that these punitive restrictions are 
often ineffective, we do not suggest that faculty members 
in higher education should violate the law. 

But we do, in the first sentence of the second para- 
graph of the proposed statement, place the Association 
in opposition to such laws. Public servants directly con- 
cerned with public health and safety— the classic exampto 
are police and firemen — may have to endure restraints on 
their freedom to refuse their services. While we place a 
lofty value on higher education, we do not believe that 
its interruption by a strike affects the public health and 
safety. If declarations of national emergency or other 
overriding public policies generally limited freedom to 
withhold services, we should not ask for nor expect dis- 
crunination in favor of teachers. But, along with the 
many other public functionaries whose continuous serv- 
ices are not vital to the community, teachers in public 
institutions of higher education should not have their 
liberties automatically restricted simply because (to the 
extent that they are employees) a governmental agency 
is their employer. 

The third paragraph of the proposed statement deals 
briefly (and, we concede, incompletely) with institutional 
sanctions against participation in a faculty strike. The 
reminder that due process in all its fullness must l>e 
observed, especially when dismissal for cause of a faculty 
member is proposed, is unqualified and needs no ampli- 
fication. But the declaration that participation in a strike 
is not "by itself grounds for administrative penalties or 
punishments is indeterminate. It does not say that faculty 



11 A helpful memorandum to the General SccreUry by Pro- 
fessor Robert A, Gorman ([Law, University of Pennsylvania) , 
"Statutory Responses to Collective Bargaining in Institutions 
of Higher Learning" (January, 1968) , observes: "The most 
significant deviation [for public employment] from the private- 
employment model is the wide-spread statutory proscription 
upon the right of public employees to engage in a strike or 
other form of work stoppage. Beyond the mere proscription, 
and the statement of penalties for its violation, It is not un- 
rommon for a statute to provide that no employee organiza- 
tion may serve as a representative in collective bargaining 
unless it affirmatively renounces the right to strike and declares 
that it will not assist or participate in any such strike. The 
outlawing of the strike is undei*stood to apply to any ron- 
certed withholding of services by present employees (probably 
including the solicitation of mass resignations). . . ." (p. 9) 
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members are £ree to absent themselves from their duties 
without any fear of painful consequences. Withholding 
of services during term time is prima facie a breach of 
, concract; It may not be so if the other party to the con- 
tract has by his own acts disabled himself from enforcing 
it. These observations, we recognize, are barely an intro- 
duction to complicated issues that must be the subject 
for further exploration. ^ 

We note with gratification rhat the seeming threat of 
the University of California Regents' resolution, men- 
tioned earlier in this report, was moderated when the 
Regents, speaking through Acting President Wellman, 
made it dear that the resolution was intended to "identify 
a particular cause which migAr make University personnel 
subject to dismissal or other disciplinary action." [Em- 
phasis supplied.] The Wellman memorandum also states 
that hearings would be provided in accordance with tenure 
regulations, and that "all. relevant circumstances of indi- 
vidual cases will be considered." 12 We can only agree 
heartily that "all relevant circumstances" should be con- 
sidered. Once again, we would remind the academic 
community that a strike is not a . carefree holiday; it is a 



12 University of California, University Bulletin, September 
25, 1967, p. 48. 



hostile act leading to possible reprisals. As in war, even 
victory may be attended by casualties. 

Indeed, we migh t have hesita ted to move as far as we 
have in the proposed sutement in the face of a con- 
trary tradition within our own Association, and in view 
of all the risks and uncertainties that we have tried to 
suggest, if we had not found support in an inquiry almost 
parallel to ours. An able task force (composed entirely of 
professors) of the American Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, recently spoke as follows; 



18 Faculty Participation in University Governance, AAHE, 
1967, p. 52. See p. v for the membership of the Task Force. 



We conclude that there are no decisive reasons why the 
faculty should be denied the opportunity to strike, in terms 
of either society's essential needs or the Jong-run intercstt 
of the institution. Most faculty members will resist the 
tendency to strike because use of this weapon seems inoon* 
sistent with their view of themselves as members of a : 
profession committed to reason. We share this hesitancy 
to endorse strikes, but we do not autoinatically reproach 
a faculty which feels compelled to take this step as a last 
resort when other methods have been exhausted. If the 
administration has doiied the faculty the right to partici* 
pate effectively in campus decision-making, then it must : 
accept a major share of the responsibility when a strike 
ensues.is 
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Arbitration of Faculty Grievances 

A Report of a Joint Subcommittee of Committees A and N 



Tht report which follows was prepared by a joint Subcommittee of the Association's 
Committees A and N. Committees A and N believe that further experience with arbitra- 
tion is desirable before policies and good practices can be specified. Meanwhile Com^ 
mittees N and A, actinfi at their respective meetings in March and April, 1973, have 
approved publication of the report of this special joint Subcommittee. The Committees 
recommend it as a first statement of the problems in relation to established Association 
policies. 



t. Intfrdduction 

Collective bargaining by faculties in higher education has 
been accompanied by the use of arbitration for the 
resolution of disputes involving questions of contractual 
application or interpretation which may include matters 
of faculty status and rights. It should be noted that the 
use of arbitration docs not wholly depend on the existence 
of a collective bargaining relationship. It may be pro- 
vided for in institutional regulations, agreed to between 
an internal faculty governing body and the administration, 
or utilized on an ad hoc basis in a particular case. The 
enforceability of agreements to arbitrate future disputes, 
however, is a legal question involving both federal and 
state law. Since arbitration developed in the industrial 
context, it must be given the closest scrutiny when applied 
to the needs of higher education. Accordingly, this joint 
Subcommittee was given the task of providing an initial 
review of that application. 

II. Preliminary Considerations 
The Association has been committed, since its founding 
in 1915. to securing a meaningful role for the faculty in 
decisions on matters of faculty status, rights, and respon- 
sibilities. The Statement on Government of Coileges and 
Universities, drafted jointly with the American Council 
on Education and the Association of Governing Boards 
of Universities and Colleges and incorporated by reference 
in the Statement on Collective Bargaininff governing the 



' Vofr: Arbitration is a i<^rm describing a system for the 
resolution of disputes whereby ihe parties consent lo sub- 
mit a controversy to a third party for decision. The decision 
may be advisory only but is usually agreed to be binding. 
The parties participate in the selection of th<: arbitrator and 
may shape the procedure to be used: costs c ijsually borne 
equally between them. 
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Association's own role in collective representation, pro- 
vides a brief discussion of the bases for this position: 

The primary responsibilify o :ne faculty for such matters 
is based upon the fact that its judgment is central to general 
educational policy. Furthermore, scholars in a particular 
field or activity have the chief competence for judging the 
work of their colleagues; in such competence it is implicit 
that responsibility exists for both adverse and favorable 
judgments. Likewise there is the more general competence 
of experienced faculty personnel committees having a 
broader charge. Determinations in these matters should first 
be by faculty action through established procedures, re- 
viewed by the chief academic officers with the concurrence 
of the board. The governing board and the president should, 
on questions of faculty sitatus. as in other matters where Ihe 
faculty has primary responsibility, concur with the faculty 
judgment except in rare instances and for compelling reasons 
which should be stated in detail. 

The Statement docs not suggest a formal device to 
resolve disputes between faculty and governing bbird. 
Indeed, resort to any body outside the institution, such 
as the courts, for an official resolution of disputes in 
matters of faculty status, rights, and responsibilities poses 
a serious challenge to accepted notions of institutional 
autonomy. Moreover, a survey of current practices, 
admittedly limited, reveals that arbitration has been used 
not solely to break impasses between faculty and govern- 
ing board but to review the soundness of faculty decisions 
themselves. This suggests an additional problem of the 
relationships of arbitration to faculty autonomy. 

III. The Use of Arbitration 

In many situations, administrr/.prs are responsive to 
faculty recommendations and incrcd may welcome them.' 
In such cases the resort to arbitration will probably not 
be perceived as necessary. In some situations, however, 
administrators or trustees are unresponsive to Association 
standards and faculty actions, and final legal authority 
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to resolve matters of faculty status usually lies with the 
governing board concerned. In such cases, outside im- 
partial review may well be useful. It must also be 
recognized that in many situations faculty do not enjoy 
or exercise a degree of independence adequate to the 
assurance of protections embodied in Association stand- 
ards. Jn this situation also, independent impartial review 
may play a role. For example, disputes regarding U:e 
appropriateness of individual salaries, or the imposition 
of penalties for alleged violations of institutional regula- 
tions, or the termination of academic appointments for 
reason of financial exigency, or decisions affecting a 
faculty member's teaching duties or programs of instruc- 
tion are the sort of controversies resolution of which may 
be fostered in varying degrees by arbitration. 

It seems dear that where resort to a formal external 
agency is deemed necessary, arbitration affords some ad- 
vantages over judicial proceedings. In a court challenge, 
the procedure and substance are prescribed by federal 
and staie constitutions, statutes, and judicial decisions in 
»vhose formulation the profession has almost no role. In 
contrast, arbitration procedures and substantive rights are 
largely within the joint power of the administration and 
the faculty's collective representative to prescribe. Hence 
the parties to the academic relationship can shape pro- 
cedures to their special needs» formulate substantive rules 
embodying the standards of the profession, and select 
decision m.^k^rs with special competence in the field. In 
addition, arbitration may prove a quicker and less ex- 
pensive rennedy. 

Thus, where the faculty does not share in the making 
of decisions or its voice is not accorded adequate weight, 
arbitration may have particular utility. However, the 
finality of arbitral review also has its hazards^ especially 
in the present nascent state of arbitral doctrine, and be- 
cause of the slight experience of arbitrators in academic 
settings. Accordingly, arbitration may play a useful role 
in an academic setting to the extent it can foster rather 
than impair the sound workings of institutional govern- 
ment. 

It is suggested that four factors are essential for the 
effective use of arbitration: (1) sound internal pro- 
cedures preliminary to arbitration which enjoy the con- 
fidence of both faculty and administration; (2) careful 
definitions of both arbitral subjects and standards to be 
applied by the arbitrator; (3) the selection of arbitrators 
knowledgeable in the ways of the academic world, aware 
of the institutional implications of their decisions, and, 
of course, sensitive to the meaning and critical value of 
academic freedom; and (4) the assurance that the hr-^nng 
will include evidence relating to the standards an.' tv' 
pectations of the teaching profession in higher educ v^) - 
and that appropriate weight will be given to such evidc;. . 

(1) Preliminary Procedures 

Arbitration should be used most discriminatingly. It 
is not a substitute for proper procedures internal to the 
institution but should serve only as a final stage of that 
procedure. The availability of this forum should assist 
in rendering the earlier procedures more meaningful. 



Indeed, the submission of an iiiorqLinate number of 
grievances to arbitration may be significantly erosive of 
healthy faculty-administration relations. 

The Association has suggested preliminary procedures 
for the adjustment of general faculty complaints and 
grievances.^ With more detail, the Association has crystal- 
ized procedures to be utilized in dismissal proceedings,^ 
proposed procedures to be used in hearing allegations 
of violations of academic freedom in the nonreappoint- 
ment of nonlenured faculty and, most recently, adopted 
detailed provisions dealing with decisions on nonreap- 
pointment and review therefrom not raising issues of 
academic freedom.^ 

The Subcommittee recognizes that a wide variety of 
institutional practice exists in American higher education 
and that the degree to which faculties acti*ally possess 
the decision-making authority recommended in the fore- 
going varies accordingly. It may not be possible, then, 
to propose a single model of arbitration responsive to 
these varying institutional patterns and the ihany kinds 
of issues which could conceivably be presented for an 
arbitral determination. The Subcommittee believes it of 
critical importance, however, that in the agreement to 
arbitrate any matter affecting faculty status, rights, and 
responsibilities^, the judgment of the faculty as the pro- 
fessional bod^ properly vested with the primary respon- 
sibility for such determinations be afforded a strong 
presumption in its favor. 

(2) Arbitral Standards 

The definition of the arbitral standard requires the most 
careful attention. In some instances arbitration has been 
used to correct only procedural departures while in others 
arbitral review of the merits of a decision has been 
afforded. The latter has proceeded under broad standards 
such as **just cause*' for a particular action or more 
rigorous ones such as determining whether the questioned 
decision was **arbitrary and capricious." 

A tentative review of arbitral decisions under the 
varying approaches has revealed widely Jittering results 
and in some cases a degree of arbitral unrespor:siveness 
to the underfying academic values. Accordingly, the 
Subcommittee believes it requisite to the use of arbitra- 
tion as u means of enhancing internal government that 
fairly rigorous arbitral standards be establisfied in those 
cases in which norms and procedures unique to ^higher 
education arc* implicated. 

(3) Seiection and Education of Arbitrators 

Much depends on the qualities of the individual selected 
to serve as the arbitrator and the degree to which he or 
she is educated by the partie.*^. to the issues for adjudica- 
tion in the context of professional practice and custom 



^ Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, Regulation 15. 

- 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dis- 
missal Proceedings. 

Recommended Institutional Regulations, Regulation 10. 

^ Procedural Standards in the Renew al or Nonrenewal of 
Faculty Appointments. 
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and to the importance of the decision to the life of the 
institution. Here the Association can make a valuable 
contribution, whether or not a local affiliate is serving 
as a collective rcpifcsentativc. As the preeminent organiza- 
tion of college and university faculty in the United Slites, 
the Association should share its expertise in rev:cv.^ing 
the qualifications of proposed arbitrators and slvould 
cpnsider, jointly with other org^nioations, consulting on 
the establishment of a national panel or regional panels 
of qualified Individuals. Further, the Association ifjay 
prepare model briefs or other materials dealing with 
accepted norms of acad'^T^ii:: practice :c he used as educa- 
tional materials before an ar/; itr'itor and should con- 
sider sponsoring, again ^jo.vibiy with other organizations, 
workshops for a. bitrators on ihesc issucS; The Association 
should also maintain an up-to-date file of awards and 
provide detailed comments on their academic implica- 
tions, pcrh?.pt In some published form. Since the use 
of arbitration in this setting is so novel, it is clear that 
for higher c<?::c^tion, unli. the industn:;5 stcror, no 
wcH-defined set of doctrines, as been developed. It is 
incumbent on the AssoeUt»r'- j assist direct;/ in shaping 
such doctrines lbr<»^Rt - liable means. Toward this 
end the AssociatiiiT:n sho . , *iab«sh a joint subcommittee 
of the national committees having an inverest in this area. 
A detailed study of the actual effs'^cts of arbitration under 
the varying approachcj c^:r?cntly practiced and the draft- 
ing of model arbitration sS^nses would fall within the 
purview of such a body. 

Two final issues requi? • attention: ..^e rights of the 
individual under a collective agreeme^i providing for 
arbitration as the terminal stage of the grievance pro- 
cedure; and the Association's role in the event an arbitral 
award departs significantly from fundam'.'i.^i;?! suostantive 
standards sponsored by it. 

Where there is an exclusive collective representative the 
agent almost invariably controls access to arbitrslion. The 
Subcommittee believes that this approach may be inappro- 
priate in an academic setting and recommends that indi- 



vidual faculty members havu access to arbitration on 
their own behalf if the collective representative refuseiJ 
to press their claims. Because the issue placed before an 
arbitrator may touch deeply an individual's basic academic 
rights or freedoms, the individual should have the op- 
portunity of participating in the selection of the arbitrator 
and have full rights to participate in all phases of- the - 
procedure, including all preliminaries, on a parity with 
the collective representative, if any, and the administra- 
tion. Ex.^erimeniation with the allocation of costs of 
proceedings where the representative does not itself desire 
to proceed tf? arbitration would be useful. Costs may be 
asTvjssed by the arbitrator between the parties according 
to the gravity of the injury, if one is found, or could be 
borne equally by the administration and the complaining 
faculty member. 

The Association has traditionally viewed itself as sup- 
porting basic .standard.*? and has not viewed its processes 
as being limited becau?^ of contrary provisions in an 
institution's regulations, or, for that matter, an adverse 
judicial determination. Equally, the Association should 
continue to challenge significant departures from ele- 
mental academic rights, whether or not these departures 
have warrant in a collective agreement or an arbitrator's 
award. 

IV. Summary 

Arbitration can be a useful device for resolving some 
kinds c!' disputes and grievances that arise in academic 
life. Especially when collective bargaining is practiced, 
resort to arbitrators who arc sensitive to the needs and 
standards of higher educaiion may be the preferred way 
to avoid Q^ad^ocks or administrative domination- But 
arbitration h P*A ;i ^.u^stitute for careful procedures that 
respec: ine autonomy of the faculty and administration 
in their respective spheres. A system of collective bar- 
gaining that rovtinely resorts to arbitration is an abdica- 
tion of responsib?Jity. This is especially true of the 
faculty*s primary responsibility to determine who shall 
hold 5»rsd retain faculty appointments. 
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Statement on Professional Ethics 



The Statement on Professional Ethics was approved by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors in April, 1966, and endorsed by the Fifty- 
ifcond Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Introduction 

From itt pTs^ptvvn* tk< Ameticau Aucdadon of Urn- 
venicy Trofeuor^ hu recogiiued that mexnbenhi;^ in the 
^cadatixc pci^z/:4Uon cmw with it special rap^^nsibil*" 
tks. The Attodation ha« consistently affirmed these tc^ 
ipoof/lbilitiea in major policy statements, providing guid- 
ance to the p'/ofessor in his utterances :^ a citizen, in 
the exercise of his responsibilities to uudenu, and in 
bis condua whea resigning from his inititution or when 
undertaking government-sponsored research.* The State' 
ment on Professional Ethics that follows, necessarily pre- 
sented in v*xm% of the ideal, sees foith thcise general 
standards that serve as a reminder of ^hc variety of 
oblfgationx assumed by all members of the profeuion. 
For the piupose of -mort deUiled gnidana^ the Asso- 
datton, through iu Committee B on Professional Ethics, 
interids to issue from time to time supplemeiiul sute- 
mcnts on spedfic problems. 

In the enforcement of ethical sundards, the academic 
profession differs from those of law and medidne, vhose 
associations act to assure the integrity of members en- 
gaged in private practice. In the academic piirofession 
the individual institution of higher learr ino;^ provides 
this assm^nce and so should normally handle questions 
concemini; propriety of condu^ within its own frame- 
work by reference to a faculty group. The Association 
supports SL^ch local mbn and sunds .cad), through the 
General ScvTCtary and Committee B, to counsel with 
any faculty member or administrator concerning ques- 



11964 Committee A Sutement on ^tra-Mural Utterances 
(CUrilicacioQ of sec U. of the 1940 Statement of Princi- 
ples on Acndemlr ftttdom and Tenure) 

1963 Joi'it SVAement on kights aKd Freedoms of Students 
1961 Sv lement on Recri*xXment and Resignaticn of Faculty 

Members 

1964 On Preventing Conftitts of tmterest in Government' 
Sponsored Research 

1965 StAtemtnt on Government of Colleges and Universities 



tiom of professional ethia and to inquire into com- 
plalnu when local consideration ii impossible or in- 
appropriate. If the alleged offense is deemed suffidently 
serious to raise the possibility of dismissal, the procedures 
should be in accordance with the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure and the 1958 
Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal 
Proceedings. 

The Statement 

I. The professor, guided by a deep conviction of the 
worth and dignity of the advancement of knowledge* 
recognizes the special responsibilities placed upon him. 
His primary responsibility to his subjea is to seek and to 
state the truth as he sees it« To this end he devotes hii 
energies to developing and improving his scholarly com* 
petence. He accepu the obligation to exercise critical 
self-disdpline and judgment in using, extending, and 
transmitting knowledge. He practices intelleaual honesty. 
Although he may follow subsidiary interests, these interests 
must never seriously hamper or compromise his freedom 
of inquiry. 

II. As a teacher* the professor encourages the free 
ptusuit of learning in his studenu. He holds before them 
the best scholarly sundards of his disdpline. He demon- 
strates respea for the student as an individual and 
adheres to his proper role as intelleaual guide and 
counselor. He makes every reasonable effort to foster 
honest academic condua and to assure that his evaluation 
of students reflects their true merit. He respects the con- 
fidential nature of the relationship between professor and 
student. He avoids any exploiution of studenu for his 
private advanuge and acknowledges significant assisunce 
from them. He protecu their academic freedom. 

III. As a colleague, the professor has obligations that 
derive from common membenhip in ^ the community of 
scholars. He respects and defends the free inquiry of his 
associates. In the exchange of criticism and ideas he shows 
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':-4m iMpect for the opinions of other*. He iduiowledgcf 
&k umimk dtehcs ind itrivct to be objecUvt in hit pro- 
imiiml judgment ol eoUeaguet. He icccptt hit ihtre of 
iMibif rctpMiibPities for '^e gove?/^«nce of his institti- 

— IV. -A3 « member of hii iiwiiiution, the profesior iceki 
aH !• be an elective teacher and scholar. Although 
be >bMmi the auted regulations of the institution, 
jmIM ihejr do Bot contravene academic freedom, he 
r^' — Ilk ri^t to oritidK and seek revision. He deter- - ^ . 
wtimm the aaaount and character of the work he does 
•mUc bk institution with due regard to his paramount 
mjaaiftiiiiii within it When considering die intemip- 
ite er letaUnaticn of his lervice, he recognises the effea , 



of his decision upon the program of the institution and 
gives due notice of hb intentions. 

V. As a member of his community, the prof^ior his 
the rl^ts and obUptions of any citisen. He measures 
the urgency of these obligations in the li^t of hii re- 
qponsibilities to his subjectt^to^his students;^ to^ his pro-^ 
fessbn* and to his institution. When he speaks or acts 
as a private penon he avoids creating the impression 
that he q>eaks or acts for his college or university. As 
a dtiien engaged in a profession that depends upon free- 
dom for its health and integrity, the profdsor has a 
particular obligation to promote conditions of free in- 
quiry and to further public understanding of academic 
freedom* 
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A Statement of the Association's Council: 
Freedom and Responsibility 



The following Statement was adopted by the Council of the American Associa-' 
tion of University Professors at its meeting of October 30-32, 1970. 



For more than half a century the American Association 
of University Professors has acted upon two princi- 
ples: that colleges and universities serve the common 
good through learning, teaching, research, and scholar- 
ship; and that the fulfillment of this function necessarily 
rests upon the preservation of the mtellectual freedoms 
of teaching, expression, research, and debate. All com- 
ponents of the academic community have a responsibility 
to exemplify and support these freedoms in the interests 
of reasoned inquiry. 

The 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure asserts the primacy of this responsibility. 
The 1966 Statement on Professional Ethics underscores 
its pertinency to the individual faculty member and calls 
attention to his responsibility, by his own actions, to 
uphold his colleagues* and his students' freedom of in- 
quiry and to promote public understanding of academic 
freedom. The Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 
of Students emphasizes the shared responsibility of all 
members of the academic community for the preservation 
of these freedoms. 

Continuing attacks on the integrity of our universities 
and on the concept of academic freedom itself come from 
many quarters. These attaclcs, marked by tactics of in- 
timidation and harassment and by political interference 
with the autonomy of colleges and universities, provoke 
harsh responses and counterresponses. Especially in a 
repressive atmosphere, the faculty*s responsibility to 
defend its t/eedoms cannot be separated from its responsi- 
bility CJ uphold those freedoms Jts ovim, actions. 

I 

Membership in the academic community imposes on 
studei:ts, faculty members, administrators, and trustees an 
obligation to respect the dignity of others, to acknowledge 
their right to express differing opinions, and to foster and 



defend intellectual honesty, freedom of inquiry and in- 
struction, and free expression on and off the campus. Tlie 
expression of dissent and the attempt to produce change, 
therefore, may not be carried out in ways which injure 
individuals or damage institutional facilities or disrupt the 
classes of one's teachers or colleagues. Speakers on 
campus must not only be protected from violence, but 
given an opportunity to be heard. Those who seek to call 
attention to grievances must not do so in ways that 
significantly impede the functions of the institution. 

Students are entitled to an atmosphere conducive to 
learning and to even-handed treatment in all aspects of 
the teacher-student relationship. Faculty members may 
not refuse to enroll or teach students on the grounds of 
their beliefs or the possible uses to which they may put 
the knowledge to be gained in a course. The student 
should not be forced by the authority inherent in the 
instructional role to make particular personal choices as 
to political action or his own part in society. Evaluation 
of students and the award of credit must be based on 
academic performance professionally judged and not on 
matters irrelevant to that performance, whether person- 
ality, race, religion, degree of political activism, or 
personal beliefs. 

It is a teacher's mastery of his subject and. his own 
scholarship which entitle him to his classroom and to 
freedom in the presentation of his 2;^;bject. Thus, it is 
improper for an instructor persistently to intrude material 
which has no relation to his subject, or to fail to present 
the subject matter of his course as announced to his stu- 
dents and as approved by the faculty in their collective 
responsibility for the curriculum. 

Because academic freedom has traditionally included 
the instructor's full freedom as a citizen, most faculty 
members face no insoluble conflicts between the claims 
of politics, social action, and conscience, on the one hand. 
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and the claims and expectations of their students^ col* 
leaguest and institutions^ on the other. If such conflicts 
become acute, and the instructor's attention his obliga- 
tions as a citixen and moral agent precludes the fulfillment 
of substantial academic obligations, he cannot escape the 
responsibility of that choice, but should either request a 
leave of absence or resign his academic position. 

- H 

The Association's concern for sound principles and pro* 
cedures in the imposition of discipline is reflected in the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings, the F'TJommended Institutional 
Regulations on Academic ^rttdhm e nd Tenure, and the 
many r JStigations condUAjM by the Association into 
disciplirvtiry actions by colleges and universities. 

question arises whether these customary proce- 
dures are sufBcient in the current context, ^e believe that 
by and large they serve their purposes well but that 
consideration should be given to supplen^^ting them in 
several respects: 

First, plans for insuring compliance academic 
norms should be enlarged to emphasize preventive as well 
as disciplinary action. Toward this end the faculty should 
take the initiative, working with the adn^btration and 
other components of the institution, to develop and main- 
tain an atmosphere of freedom, conunitmcnt to academic 
inquiry, and respect for the academic rights of others. 
The faculty should also join with other members of the 
academic community in the development of procedures 
to be used in the event of serious diuiiption* or the threat 



of disruption, and should insure its cmisultation in niaior 
decisions* particuhirly those related to the calling of ex- 
ternal security forces to the campus. 

Second, systematic attention should be given to ques- 
tions related to sanctbns other than dismissal^ such aa . 
wamiags and reprimands, in ord^ to provide a more 
versatile body of academic sanctions. 

Third, there is need for the faculty to assume a more 
positive role as guardian of academic values against un- 
justified assaults' from its own members. The traditional 
faculty function in disciplinary proceedings has been to 
assure academic due process and meaningful faculty pai^ 
ticipation ia the imposition of discipline by the ad minia tra- 
tion. While this function shoqld be maintained, faculties 
should recognize their stake in promoting adherence to 
norms essential to the academic enterprise. 

Rules designed to meet these needs for faculty self-* 
regulation and flexibility of sanctions should be adopted 
on each campus in response to local circumstances and 
to continued experimentation. In all sanctioning efforts, 
however, it is vital that proceedihgs be conducted with 
fairness to the mdividual, that faculty judgoaents play a 
crucial role, and that adverse judgments be founded on 
demonstrated violations of apiffopriate norms. The Asso- 
ciation will encourage and assist local faculty vcfap% 
seeking to articulate the substafitive principles bm out- 
lined or to make improvements in their disciplinary 
machinery to meet the needs here described. Hie Asso- 
ciation will also consult and work with any xesponsiUe 
group, within or outside the academic conmiunify. tibat 
seeks to promote understanding of and adherence to basic 
norms of professional responsibility so long as sudi 
efforts are consistent with principles of academic freedom. 
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Statement on Recruitment and 
Resignation of Faculty Members 



The Statement on Recruitment and Resignation of Faculty MemberSj reprinted 
below, was adopted by the Association of American Colleges in January, 1961, with 
the following reservations as set forth in a preamble prepared by that Association's 
Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure: 

1. No set of principles adoptecl by the Association can do more than suggest and 
recommend a course of action. Consequently, the present statement in no way interferes 
with institutional sovereignty. 

2. The Commission realizes that the diversity of practice and control that exists 
among institutions of higher learning precludes any set of siandards from being 
universally applicable to every situation. 

3. The statement is coticerned only with minimum standards nnd in no way seeks 
to create a norm for institutions at which "better" practices ulreoMj^/ are in force. 

4. The Commission recognizes the fact that " emr^rgency'* situations will arise and 
will have to be dealt with. However, it urges both administration and faculty to do 
so in ways that will not go counter to the spirit of cooperation, good faith, and fe^ 
sponsibility that the statement is seeking to promote. 

5. The Commission believes that the spirit embodied in the proposed statement is its 
most important aspect. 

In view of these reservations, the Council of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, in April, J 961, voted approval of the Statement without adopting 
it as a binding obligation. Endorsement of the Statement in this form was voted by 
the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting. 



Mobility of faculty members among colleges and univer* 
sities ts rightly recogni2:ed as desirable in American higlier 
education. Yet the departure of a faculty member always 
requires changes within iiis institution, and may entail 
major adjustments on the part of his colleagues, the 
administration, and students in his field. Ordinarily a 
temporary or permanent successor must be found and 
appointed to either his position or tlie position of a col- 
league who is promoted to replace him. 

In a period of expansion of higher education, such as 
that already existing and promising to be even more in- 
tensifiet! as a pattern for the coming years, adjustments are 
ie(|uired more frequently as the number of positions and 
of transfers among institutions increases. These become 
more difficult than at other times, especially in the higher 
academic ranks. Clear standards of practice in the recruit- 
ment and in the resignations of members of existing 
faculties should contribute to an orderly interchange of 
personnel that will be in the interest of all. 

The standards set forth below are recommended to 
administrations and faculties, in the belief that they are 



sound and should be generally followed. Tliey are predi- 
cated on the assumption that proper provision has been 
made by employing institutions for timely notice to pro- 
bationary faculty members and those on term appoint- 
ments, with respect to their subsequent status. In addition 
to observing applicable requiremeni'- in notice of termina- 
tion to probationary faculty members, institutions should 
make provision for notice to all faculty members, not later 
than March 15 of each year, of, their status the following 
fall, including rank and (uhk^ unavoidable l^udget pro- 
cedures beyond the institution forbid) prospective salary. 

K Negotiations looking to the possible appointment for 
the following fall of persons who are already faculty 
members of other institut'ons, in active service or on 
leave-of-absence and not on terminal appointment, should 
be begun and completed as early as possible in the aca- 
demic year. It is desirable that, when feasible, the faculty 
member who has been approached with regard to another 
position inform the appropriate officers of his institution 
when Such negotiations are in progress. The conclusion of 
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i i>indiiig agreement for the faculty member Ko accept an 
. ^iprbintment elsewhere should always be followed by 
^fcmpt notice to his institution. 

- -2.- A - faculty member should not resign in- older to 
aq:ept otlier employment as of the end of the academic 
year, later than May 15 or 50 days after receiving notifica- 
tion of the terms of his continued employment the follow- 
ing year, whichever date occurs later.. It is recognized, 
however, that this obligation will be in effect only if 
institutions generally observe the time factor set forth 
in the following paragraph for new offers. It is also rec- 
ognized that emergencies will occur. In such an emer- 
gency the faculty member may ask the appropriate officials 
of his institution to waive this requirement; but he should 
conform to their decision. 

5. To permit a faculty member to give due considera- 
tion and r^-^dy notice to his institution in the circum* 



stances defined in pragraph 1 of these standards, an offer 
of appointment for the following faU at another institu- 
tion should not be made after May 1. Tlie offer should be 
a "firm"- one, - not subject to contingencies. - - - 

4. Institutions deprived of the services of faculty mem- 
bers too late in the academic year to permit their re- 
placement by securing the members of otlier faculties in 
conformity to these standards, and institutions otherwise 
prevented from taking timely action to recruit from other 
faculties, should aaept the necessity of making temporary 
arrangements or obuining personnel from other sources, 
including new entrants to the academic profession and 
faculty personnel who have retired. 

5. Except by agreement witli his institution, a faculty 
member should not leave or be solicited to leave his 
position during an academic year for which he holds an 
appointment 
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A Report from Committee B : 
Late Resignation and Professional Ethics 



When Committee B on Professional Ethics presented the Statement on Profes- 
sional Ethics to the Association's membership for adoption in 1966, it indicated 
intention of issuing occasional reports on specific problems. In accordance with 
that plan, the Committee has authorized the publication of this report on its 
current policies and procedures, particularly as they relate to the issue of late 
resignations. 



Of the many problems with respect to professional 
ethics which have been called to the attention of the Asso* 
ciation's Washington Office, the most consistent one has 
been that of late resignations and a failure on a faculty 
member's part to give due notice of resignation as defined 
in the Statement on Recruitment and Resignation of 
Faculty Members, endorsed as Association policy in I96I 
ar the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting. Over the past five 
years, an average of about seven situations ^per year involv* 
ing questions of late resignation have been reported to the 
Association. There has been a significant increase, since 
the adoption of die Statement on Professional Ethics, in 
communications from faculty members seeking advice 
prior to making decisions on whether to resign at a late 
date. There has also been an increasing number of in- 
stances in which persons raising questions in the area of 
late resignations have offered the .Association specific evi- 
dence rel<'^>ting to their positions and have sought specific 
.Association action. 

The Statement on Professional Ethics provides that 
"when considering die interruption or termination of his 
service* he [the teacher] recognizes the effect of his deci- 
sion upon the program of the institution and gives due 
notice of his intentions." Tlie Statement on Recruitment 
and Resignation of Faculty Members defines due notice as 
•'no later than May 15 or 30 days after receiving noti- 
fication of the terms r>f his continued employment the 
following year, whichever date occurs later." It recognizes 
that emergencies may occur, in which case "the faculty 
member may ask the appropriate officials of his institu- 
tion to waive tliis requirement; but he should conform to 
their decision [emphasis added]." 

Committee B considers the reasonableness of prompt 
notice of resignation self-evident and widely recognized in 
the profession. It takes the need for appropriate notice 
most seriously. .An Association which urges that faculty 
members be given ample notice by a university adminis- 
tration when their services are terminated must also make 



every appropriate effort to persuade faculty members to 
give due notice when they initiate a termination. 

.A faculty member who has committed his services to 
one academic institution and then accepts a position at 
another is often responding to a late offer of appointment 
by the other institution. The situation may be analogous 
to one inralving a bribe; It is unethical to accept it. but 
equally so to offer it. The Statement on Recruitment and 
Resignation of Faculty Members, authored jointly by the 
.American .Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges, indicates that faculty 
members can be considered obligated to give due notice 
"only if institutions generally observe the time factor . . . 
for new offers" defined tTS follows: **Tx> permit a faculty 
member to give due consideration and timely notice to 
his institution In the circumstances defined in . . . these 
standards, an offer of appointment for the following fall 
at another institution should not be made after May 1." 
Committee B regards the honoring of faculty commit- 
ments as being in frequent cases a joint res|X>nsibility of 
faculty members and appointing institutions. It intends to 
inchide consideration of the party or parties making late 
offers in its inquiries Into instances of late resiguatlon 
(see Statement 5 under "Policies and Procedures" below). 

Committee B views the making of charges against named 
persons in letters directed to the .Association as a serious 
matter. It expects, therefore, that any party making such 
charges will prove willing to support them by supplying 
evidence as requested by Committee B, so that responsible 
inquiries can be made. 

Policies and Procedures of Committee B with 
Respect to the Association's Statement on 
Professional Ethics 

I. Committee B reaffirms its position stated in the In* 
troduction to the Statement on Prof^ssiotml Ethics, that 
questions involving propriety of conduct should normally 
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be handled within the framework of individual institu- 
tions by reference to a faculty group. The primary func- 
- tion-of siich faculty activity should be educative, to inform 
faculty, students, and administrators about principles of 
professional ethics and to encourage their observance. The 
Association, through the General Secretary and Committee 
B, stands ready to counsel in matters relating to such 
faculty function or to particular Cjuestions of professional 
ethics. In a breach of professional ethics deemed serious 
enough for the possibility of dismissal to be contemplated, 
the procedures followed by the institution should be in 
accord with the 1940 Statemettt of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and the 1958 Statement on Proce* 
dural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings. 

2. Tlie Committee does not recommend or envisage 
public .Association censure of an individual men. .er of 
the academic community because of a breach of ethics. In 
the area of professional ethics, where censure would nor- 
mally be against an individual, it is difficult to conceive of 
procedures for the adequate redress of wrong and assur- 
ance of effective removal of such censure. 



3. Committee B is continuing its interest in specific 
cases of professional ethics which do not lend themselves 
to resolution within the confines of the college or uni- 
versity where they occur. 

4. In inquiring into complaints involving cases of late 
notice of resignation, the Committee attempts to secure 
full information from the parties primarily concerned, in- 
cluding persons making offers leading to late resignations. 
To tlie extent appropriate, the Committee communicates 
its views to the principal parties directly involved. 

5. The Committee continues to see its own primary 
function as educative. It ii manifestly the Committee of 
the Association which speaks to the individual responsibil- 
ity of the members of the profession. An Association of 
over 90,000 members devoted to high standards of pro- 
fessional excellence need show no uneasiness over such a 
committee's role or voice, nor need administrations or 
governing boards find in its presence any reason to abro- 
gate proper standards and principles of academic freedom 
and tenure, procedural due process, or a faculty's role in 
institutional government. 
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Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 

of Students 



In June, 1967, a joint committee, comprised of representatives from the American 
.4*sociation of University Professors, U. 5. National Student Association, Association 
cf American Colleges, National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, 
and National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, met in Washington, 
D,C., and drafted the Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms of Students published 
below. 

Since its formulation, the Joint Statement has beep endorsed by each of its five 
national sponsors, as well as by a number of other professional bodies. The Asso- 
ciation's Council approved the Statement in October, 1967, and the Fifty-fourth 
Annual Mteting endorsed it as Association policy. 



Preamble 

Academic institutions exist for the transmission of 
knowledge, the pursuit of truth, the development of stu- 
dents, and the general well-being of society. Free inquiry 
and free expression are indispensable to the attainment 
of these goals. As members of the academic community, 
students should be encouraged to develop the capacity for 
critical judgment and to engage in a sustained and in- 
dependent search for truth. Institutional procedures for 
achieving these purposes may vary from campus to cam- 
pus« but the minimal standards of academic freedom of 
students outlined below are essential to any community 
of scholars. 

Freedom to teuch and freedom to learn are inseparable 
facets of academic freedom. The freedom to learn depends 
upon appropriate opportunities and conditions in the 
classroom, on the campus, and in the larger community. 
Students should exercise their freedom with responsibility. 

The responsibility to secure and to respect general con- 
ditions conducive to the freedom to learn is shared by all 
members of the academic community. Each college and 
university has a duty to develop policies and procedures 
whiclr provide and safeguard this freedom. Such policies 
and procedures should be developed at each institution 
within the framework of general standards and with die 
broadest possible participation of the members of the 



academic community. The purpose of this statement is to 
enumerate the essential provisions for student freedom to 
learn. 

I. Freedom of Access to Higher Education 

The admissions policies of each college and university 
are a matter of institutional choice provided that each 
college and university makes clear the diaracteristics and 
expectations of students which it considers relevant to 
success in the institution's program. While diurch-related 
institutions may give admission preference to students of 
their own persuasion, such a preference should be clearly 
and publicly stated. Under no circumstances should a 
student be barred from admission to a particular institu- 
tion on the basis of race. Thus, within the limits of its 
facilities, each college and university shouldjbe^opeiu, to. 
all students who are qualified according to its admission 
standards. The facilities and services of a college should 
be open to all of its enrolled students, and institutions 
should use their influence to secure equal access for all 
students to public facilities in the local community. 

II. In the Classroom 

The professor in the classroom and in conference 
should encourage free discussion, inquiry, and expression. 
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Student performance should be evaluated solely on an 
academic basis, not on opinions or conduct in matters 
-unrelated to. academic standards. . „ 

A. Protection of Freedom of Expressiort 

Students should be free to take reasoned exception to 
the data or views offered in any course of study and to 
reserve judgment about matters of opinion, but they are 
responsible for learning the content of any course of study 
for which they are enrolled. 

B. Protection against Improper Academic Evaluation 

Students sliould have protection through orderly 
procedures against prejudiced or capricious academic 
evaluation. At the same time, they are responsible for 
maintaining standards of academic performance estab- 
lished for each course in which they are enrolled. 

C. Protection against Improper Disclosure 

Information about student views, beliefs, and political 
associations which professors acquire in the course of their 
work as instructors, advisers, and counselo^.^it ihould be 
considered confidential. tection against improper dis- 
closure is a serious"'*p'i(ofes!>- ^ obligation. Judgments of 
ability and character mny \ ^>iovided under appropriate 
circumstances, normal! i n die knowledge or consent of 
the student. 

III. Student Records 

Institutions should have a carefully considered policy 
as to the information which should be part of a student's 
permanent educational record and as to the conditions of 
its discldisure. To minimize the risk of improper disclo- 
sure, academic and disciplinary records should be sepa- 
late, and the conditions of access to each should be set 
forth in an explicit policy statement. 7'ranscripts of aca- 
demic records should contain only information about aca* 
demic status. Information from disciplinary or counseling 
files should not be available to unauthorized persons on 
campus, or to any person off campus without tlie express 
consent of the student involved except under legal com- 
pulsion or in cases where the safety of persons or prop- 
erty is involved. No records should be kept which reflect 
the p>olitical activities or beliefs of students. Provisions 
should also be made for periodic routine destruction of 
lion current disciplinary records. .Administrative staff and 
faculty members should respect confidential information 
about students which they acquire in the course of ti Ir 
work. 

IV. Student Affairs 

in student affairs, certain standards must be maintained 
if the freedom of students is to be preser\-ed. 

A. freedom of Association 

Students bring to the campus a variety of interests pre- 
viously acquired and develop many new interests as 
members of the academic community. They should be 



free to organize and join associations to promote their 
common interests. 

1. The inenibersliip, policies,, and actions of a student 

organization usually will be detenmined by vote of only 
tliose persons who hold bona fide membership in die col- 
lege or university community. 

2. .Affiliation with an extramural organization should 
not of itself disqualify a student organization from insti- 
tutional recognition. 

3. If campus advisers are required, each organization 
should be free to choose its own adviser, and institutional 
recognition should not be withheld or withdrawn solely 
because of die inability of a student organization to secure 
a:.-: adviser. Campus advisers may advise organizations in 
the exercise of responsibility* but tliey should not have the 
authority to control the policy of such organizations. 

4. Student organizations may be required to submit a 
statement of purpose, criteria for membership, rules of 
procedures, and a current list of officers. They should not 
be required to submit a membership list as a condition of 
institutional recognition. 

5. Campus organizations, including those affiliated with 
an extramural organization, should be open to all students 
without respect to race, creed, or national origin, except 
for religious qualifications which may be required by 
organizations whose aims are primarily sectarian. 

li. Freedom of Inquiry and Expression 

1. Students and student organizations should be free to 
examine and discuss all questions of interest to lliem, and 
to express opinions publicly and privately. They should 
always be free to support causes by orderly means which 
do not disrupt the regular and essential operation of the 
institution. At die same time, it sliould be made clear to 
the academic and the larger community that in their pub- 
lic expressions or demonstrations students or student 
organizations speak only for themselves. 

2. Students should be allowed to invite and to hear 
any person of their own choosing. Those routine proce- 
dures required by an institution before a guest speaker is 
invited to appear on campus should be designed only to 
insure that there is orderly scheduling of facilities and 
adequate preparation for the event, and that the occasion 
is conducted in a manner appropriate to an academic 
community. The institutional control of campus facilities 
should not be used as a device of censorsliip. It should be 
made clear to the academic and larger community that 
sponsorship of guest speakers does not necessarily imply 
approval or endorsement of the views expressed, either by 
the sponsoring group or the institution. 

C. Student Participation in Institutional Government 

As constituents of the academic community, students 
should be free, individually and collectively, to express 
their views on issues of institutional policy and on mat- 
ters of general interest to the student body. The student 
body should have clearly defined means to participate in 
the formulation and applicatiorr of institutional policy 
affecting academic and student affairs. The role of the 
student government and both its general and specific re- 
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sponsibilities should be made explicit, and the actions of 
ihe student government within the areas of its jurisdiction 
. should be- reviewed-ohly through orderly and prescribed 
procedures. 

D, Student Publications 

Student publications and the student press are a valua- 
ble aid in establishing and maintaining an atmosphere of 
free, and responsible discussion and of intellectual ex- 
ploration on the campus. They are a means of bringing 
student concerns to the attention of the faculty and the 
institutional authorities and of formulating student opin- 
ion on various issues on the campus and in the world at 
large. 

Whenever possible the student newspaper should be an 
independent corporation financially and legally separate 
from the univenity. Where financial and legal autonomy* 
is not possible, the institution, as the publisher of student 
publications, may have to bear the legal responsibility for 
the contents of the publications. In the delegation of edi- 
torial responsibility to students, the institution must pro- 
vide sufficient editorial freedom and financial autonomy 
for the student publications to maintain their integrity of 
purpose as vehicles for free inquiry and free expression 
in an academic community. 

Institutional authorities, in consultation with students 
and faculty, have a responsibility to provide written 
clarification of the role of the student publications, the 
standards to be used in their evaluation, and the limita- 
tions on external control of their operation. At the same 
time, the editorial freedom of student editors and man- 
agers entails corollary responsibilities to be governed by 
the canons of responsible journalism, such as the avoidance 
of libel, indecency, undocumented allegations, attacks on 
personal integrity, and the techniques of harassment, and 
innuendo. As safeguards for the editorial freedom of stu- 
dent publications the following provisions are necessary. 

1. The student press should be free of censorship and 
advance approval of copy, and its editors and managers 
should be free to develop their own editorial policies and 
news coverage. 

2. Editors and managers of student publications should 
be protected from arbitrary suspension and removal be- 
cause of student, faculty, administrative, or public disap- 
proval of editorial policy or content. Only for proper and 
stated causes should editors and managers be subject to 
removal and then by orderly and prescribed procedures. 
The agency responsible for the appointment of editors 
and managers should be the agency responsible for their 
removal. 

3. All university published and financed student publi- 
cations should explicitly state on the editorial page that 
the opinions there e/cpressed are not necessarily those of 
the college, university, or student body. 

V. OfF-Campus Freedom of Students 

A. ExercisiT of Rights of Citizenship 

College and university students are both citizens and 
members of the academic community. As citizens, students 



should enjoy the same freedom of speech, peaceful assem- 
bly, and right of petition that other citizens enjoy and, as 
members of the acadefriic commiim 
the obligations which accrue to them by virtue of this 
membership. Faculty members and administrative officials 
should insure that institutional powers are not employed 
to inhibit such intellectual and personal development of 
students as is often promoted by their exercise of the 
rights of citizenship both on and off campus. 

B. Institutional Authority and Civil Penalties 

Activities of students may upon occasion result in viola- 
tion of law. In such cases, institutional officials should be 
prepared to apprise students of sources of legal counsel 
and may offer other assistance. Students who violate the 
law may incur penalties prescribed by civil authorities, 
but institutional authority should never be used merely 
to duplicate the function of general laws. Only where the 
institution's interests as an academic community are dis- 
tinct and clearly involved should the special authority of 
the institution be asserted. The student who incidentally 
violates institutional regulations in the course of his off- 
campus activity, such as those relating to class attendance, 
should be subject to no greater penalty than would nor- 
mally be imposed. Institutional action should be inde- 
pendent of community pressure. 

VL Procedural Standards in Disciplinary 
Proceedings 

In developing responsible student conduct, disciplinary 
proceedings play a role substantially secondary to ex- 
ample, counseling, guidance, and admonition. At the same 
time, educational institutions have a duty and the corol- 
lary disciplinary powers to protect their educational pur- 
pose through the setting^of standards of scholarship and 
conduct for the students who attend them and through 
the regulation of the use of institutional facilities. In the 
exceptional circumstances when the preferred means fail 
to resolve problems of student conduct, proper procedural 
safeguards should be observed to protect the student from 
the unfair imposition of serious penalties. 

The administration of discipline should guarantee 
procedural fairness to an accused student. Practices in 
disciplinary cases may vary in formality with the gravity 
of the offense and the sanctions which may be applied. 
They should also take into account the presence or ab- 
sence of an honor code, and the degree to which the 
institutional officials have direct acquaintance with stu- 
dent life in general and with the involved student and 
the circumstances of the case in particular. The jurisdic- 
tions of faculty or student judicial bodies, the disciplinary 
tesponsibiliiies of institutional officials and the regular 
disciplinary procedures, including the student's right to 
appeal a decision, should be dearly formulated and com- 
municated in advance. Minor penalties may be assessed 
informally under prescribed procedures. 

In all situations, procedural fair play requires that the 
student be informed of the nature of the charges against 
him, that he be given a fair opportunity to refute them, 
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that the institution not be arbitrary in its actions, and 
that there be provision for appeal of a decision. The 
following are recommended as p;opcr safeguards in such 
proceedings when there are no honor codes offering com- 
parable guarantees. 

.\. Standards of Conduct Expected of Students 

The institution has an obligation to clarify those stand- 
ards of beh;^vior which it considers essential to its educa- 
tional mission and its community life. These general 
behavioral expectations and the resultant specific regu- 
lations sliould represent a reasonable regulation of student 
conduct, but the student should be as free as possible from 
imposed limitations that havt no direct relevance to bis 
education. Offenses should be as clearly defined as possible 
and interpreted in a mannei consistent with the afore- 
mentioned principles of relevancy and reasonableness. 
Disciplinary proceedings should be instituted only lor 
violations of standards of conduct formulated with signifi- 
cant student participation and published in advance 
through such means as a student handbook or a generally 
available body of institutional regulations. 

B. Investigation of Student Conduct 

1. Except under extreme emergency circumstances, 
premises occupied by students and the personal posses- 
sions of students should not be searched unless appropri- 
ate authorization has been obtained. For premises such as 
residence halls controlled by the institution, an appro- 
priate and responsible authority should be designated to 
whom application should be made before a search is con- 
ducted. The application should specify the reasons for 
the search and the objects or information sought. The 
student should be present, if possible, during the search. 
For premises not controlled by the institution, tlie ordi- 
nary requirements for lawful search should be followed. 

2. Students detected or arrested in the course of serious 
violations of institutional regulations, or infractions of 
ordinary law, should be- informed of their rights. No form 
of harassment should be u5 d by institutional representa* 
tives to coerce admissions of guilt or information about 
conduct of other suspected persons. 

C. Status of Student Pending Final Action 

Pending action on the charges, the status of £ stu^'ent 
should not be altered, or his right to be present on the 
campus and to attend classes suspended, except for rea- 



sons relating to his physical or emotional safety and well- 
being, or for reasons relating to the safety and well-being 
of students, faculty, or university property. 

D. Hearing Committee Procedures 

When the misconduct may result in serious penalties 
and if the student questions the fairness of disciplinary 
action taken against Ijim, he should be granted, on re- 
quest, the privilege of ^ hearing before a regularly consti- 
tuted hearing committee. The following suggested hear- 
ing committee procedures satisfy the requirements of pro- 
cedural due process in situations requiring a high degree 
of formality. 

1. The hearing committee should include faculty mem- 
bers or students, or. if regularly included or requested 
by the accused, both faculty and student members. No 
member of the hearing committee who is otherwise inter- 
ested in the particular case should sit in judgment during 
the proceeding. 

2. The student should be informed, in writing, of the 
reasons for the proposed disciplinary action with sufficient 
particularity, and in sufficient time, to insure opportunity 
to prepare for the hearing. 

3. The student appearing before the hearing commit- 
tee should have the right to be assisted in his defense by 
an adviser of his choice. 

4. The burden of proof should rest upon the officials 
bringing the charge- 

5. The student should be given an opportunity to testify 
and to present evidence and witnesses. He should have an 
opportunity to hear and question adverse witnesses. In 
no case should the commiittee consider statements against 
him unless he has been advised of their content and of 
the names of those who made them, and unless he has been 
given an opportunity to rebut unfavorable inferences 
which might otherwise be drawn. 

6. All matters upon which the decision may be based 
must be introduced into evidence at the proceeding before 
the hearing committee. The decision should be based 
solely upon such m2.tters. Improperly acquired evidence 
should not be admitted. 

7. In the absence of a transcript, there should be both 
a digest and a verbatim record, such as a tape recording, 
of the hearing. 

8. The decision of the hearing committee should be 
final, subject only to the student's right of appeal to the 
president or ultimately to the governing board of the 
institution. 
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The Role of the Faculty in the Accrediting 
of Colleges and Universities 

The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee D 
on Accrediting of Colleges and Universities. It was approved by the Council of 
thi American Association of University Professors in April, 1968, and endorsed 
by the Fifty'fourth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



lutitutional evaluation is a joint enterprise between in- 
stitutions of higher education and the accrediting commis* 
sions of regional associatio^is. For their most effective work 
the accrediting commissions require the cooperative ^^ort 
of qualified faculty menaben and administraton, who 
should be encouraged by their colleges and universities 
to participate in the work of the commissions. Within a 
college or univenity, the nature of the accrediting process 
requires common enterprise among the faculty, the 
administration, and to some extent the govensing boards 
The appraisal of the academic program should be 
laigcly ;he responsibility of faculty membcn. They shoul<J 
play a ir^ajor role in the evaluation of the curriculum, the 
library, teaching loads and conditions, re^rarch, profes- 
sional activities, laboratories and other academic facilities, 
and faculty welfare .and compensation, all in relation to 
the institutiovi's objectives and in the light ol ils fin;incial 
resources. To higher education generally, faculty members 
may exercise a special responsibility as the segment of the 
educational communiiy which is in the best position to 
recognize and appraise circuTir^^ances affecting academic 
freedom, faculty tenure, f.^icuhy role in institutional 
government, and faculty status and morale. I'his statement 
presents standajfds lor the expression of faculty interest 
and responsibility ;n the accreditation process. 

Reconunended Standards for Institutions 
of Highet Education 

1. Primary responsibility for the preparation of the aca- 
demic aspects of the self -evaluation should rest with a 
committee composed largely of faculty members and re- 
sponsible to the faculty as a whole. Additions or deletions 
should be made only after consultation with the authors 
of the sectio'^'^^ of the report which are affected. 

2. The self-evaluation should include a description of: 

a. Conditions of academic freedom and tenure (in* 
eluding provisions for due process); 

b. Conditions of faculty participation in institu* 
tional government (including provisions for the 
orderly handling of grievances and disputes); 

c Faculty status and morale (including working 
conditions ar:d total compensation). 
Significant differences of opinion in these and other 
areas should be reflected in the self-evaluation. 

The completed self-evaluation should be made avail- 



able to the ^entire faculty prior to its subni Jie 
accred.^tag comitiilssion and should be subject i, ^end* 
ment in the light of faculty suggestions. 

4. Representative faculty, including members of appro- 
priate fuculc'/ committees, shoiHd be available to meet with 
the viiitin;t,i covfimittei: to discuss questions of faculty con- 
cern. 

5. Tiie report of the visiting committee should be 
made available to the entire faculty. 

6. The faculty should be fully informed of the ac- 
oredsting commission's action after an evaluation and 
should be kept abreast of all significant developments and 
issues arising between the accrediting commission and the 
institution. It should participate, as in the self-evaluation, 
in any subsequent activities regarding the institution's 
accredi^tion. 

Recommended Standards for the 
Regional Accrediting Commissions 

1. Regular visiting committees should include full-time 
teaching or research faculty m-^. iben. 

2. A formally adopted institutional policy on academic 
freedom and tenure, consistent with the major provisions 
of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and T^ntirtf, should be a condition for accreditation. 

5. Reports by regular visiting committees should take 
explicit account of: 

a. Conditions of academic freedom and tenure (in- 
dudit provisions for due pr&c£ss); 

b. Conditions of facidty partidpation in institu- 
tional government (tnduding provisions for the 
orderly handling of grievanc^:^ and disputes); 

c. Faculty status and morale (induding working 
conditions and total compensation). 

The reporu should describe any significant shortcomings 
in these areas. 

4. When significant shortcomings in the areas listed 
above have been fotuid, the conunissicns should deal tdth 
these as with simOar shortcomings in other areas, endeav* 
oring to secure improvement and applying appropriate 
sanctions in the absence of improvement within a resson* 
able time. 

5. A gross violation of academic freedom, tc;;:iu:e, or due 
process should, unless prompdy corrected, lead to action 
looking towards withdrawal of accrediution. 
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Statement on Faculty Workload 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee C on 
Teaching, Research, and Publication. It was approved by the Council of thr: 
American Association of University Professors in October, 1969, and endorsed by the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Introduction 

No single fonnula for an equitable faculty workload can 
be devised for all of American higher education. What is 
fair and works well in the community college may be 
inappropriate for the university, and the arrangemcnc 
thought necoisary in the technical institute may be irrele- 
vant in the ia>eral arts college. 

This is not fo say, however^ that excessive or inequitably 
distributed workloads cannot be recognized as such. In 
response to the many appeals received in recent yean, 
therefore, this Association wishes to set forth suO^ guide- 
lines ai can be applied generally, regardkii. r>f the special 
circumstances of the institution concerned: 

(1) A definition of maximum teaching loads for effective 
instruction at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

(2) A description of the proceuures that sliould be fol- 
lowed in establishing, administering, and revising 
workload policies. 

(3) \n identification of the most common sources of 
inequity in the distribution of woritlords. 

Maximum Teaching Loads 

In the American system of higher education, faculty 
''workloads" are usually described in hours per veek of 
formal dass meetings. As a measurement, this leaves much 
to I>e desired. It fails to consider other time-consuning 
institutional duties of the faculty member, and, even in 
terms of his teaching, it misrepresents the true situation. 
The teacher normally spends far less time in the classroorp. 
than in preparation, conferences, grading of papers and 
exan^inations, and supervision of remedial or advanced 
student vork. Preparation, in particular, is of critical 
iiU|>ortance. and is probably the most unremitting of these 
dcn?nnds: not only preparation for specific classes or con- 
ferences, but that more general preparation -n the disci- 



pline, by keeping up with recent developments and 
strengthening his grasp on older materials, without y;Ju:;dJi 
\he faculty member will soon dwindle into ineffectiveness 
as scholar and teacher. Moreover, traditional workload 
formulations are at odds with significant current develop- 
ments in education emphasising independent study, the 
use of new materials and media, extracurricular and off- 
campus educational experiences, and interdisciplinary 
approaches to problems in contemporary society. Policies 
on workload at institutions practicing such approaches 
Suggest the need for a more sophisticated discrimination 
;jind weighting of educational activities. 

This Association has been in a position over the years 
to observe workload policies md faculty performance in 
a great variety of American t/olleges and universities and 
in its considered judgment the following maximum work- 
load limits are necessary for 9ny institution of higher 
education seriously intending to achieve and sustain au 
::dcquately high level of faculty effectiveness in teaching 
'r-.vt scholarship: 

For undergraduate instruction, a teaching load of twelve 
hours per week, with no more than six separate course- 
preparations during the academic year. 

For instruction partly or entirely at the graduate level, 
a teaching load of nine hours per week. 

This statement of maximum workload presumes a tra- 
ditional academic year of not more than thirty-two weeks 
of classes. Moreover, it presumes no unusual additional 
expectations in terms of research, administration, coun- 
seling, or other institutional responsibilities. Finally, it 
presumes also that means can be devised within each 
institution for determining fair equivalents in workload 
for those faculty members whose activities do not fit the 
conventional classroom lecture or discussion pattern: for 
example, those who supervise lai/oratories or studios, offer 
tutorials, or. assist beginning teachers. 
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Preferred Teaching Loa<b 

Even with the reiervations just made, however, it would 
be misleading to offer this sutement of m a x imu m loads 
without providing some guidelines for a preferable pattern. 
This Association has observed in recent years a steady 
reduction of teaching loads in American colleges and uni- 
versities noted for the effectivencrs of their faculties in 
teaching and scholarship to noro; ; that can be stated as 
follows: 

For undergraduate instruction, a teaching load of nine 
hours per week. 

For instruction partly or entirely at the graduate level, 
a teaching load of six hours per week. 

The Association has observed also that in the majority 
of these institutions further reductions have become quite 
usual for individuals assuming heavier than nonnal duties 
in counseling, program development, administration, re- 
search, and man^ other activities. In a smaller number, 
moreover, even * ^wer teaching loads have been established 
generally, for all faculty members. 

It must be recognized that achievement of nine- or six- 
hour teaching loads may not be possible at present for 
many institutions. The Association believes, nevertheless, 
that the nine- or six-hour loads achieved by our leading 
colleges and universities, in some instances many years ago, 
provide as reliable a guide as may be found for teaching 
loads in any institution intending to achieve and maintain 
excellence in faculty perfonnance. 

Procedures 

The faculty should participate ially in the detennina- 
tion of workload policy, both initially and in all subse- 
quent reappraisab. Reappraisal at regular intervals is 
essential, in order that older patterns of faculty responsi- 
bility may be adjusted to chamges in the institution's size, 
structure, academic programs, and facilities. Current policy 
and practices should be made known clearly to all faculty 
members, including those new to the institution each year. 

The individual may have several quite different duties, 
some of which may be highly specialized, and the weight 
of these duties may vary strikingly at different times dur- 
ing the year. It is important, therefore, that individual 
workloads be determined by, or in consultation with, the 
department or other academic unit most familiar with the 
demands involved. Those responsible should be allowed 
a mitasiire of latitude in making individual assignments, 
and care i^hould be taken ths* all oE tlie individual's serv- 
ices tci the institution are considered. 

Common Sources of Inequity in the 
Distribution of Workloads 

(1) Difficulty of Courses. No two courses are exactly 
alike, and some differences between individual loads are 
therefore to be expected within a common twelve-hour, 
nine-hoiVr or six- hour policy. Serious inequity should 
be avoided, however, and the most frequeat sources of 
difficulty are easily identified: 



a. The number of different course-preparations shorJd 
be considered, not only the total class hours per week. 

b. Special adjustments may be appropriate for the fac- 
ulty member introducing a new course or substantially 
revising an older course. This is a matter of institutional 
self-in * ?rest as well as of equity; if the new course has been 
approved as likely to strengthen the institution's program, 
all appropriate measures should be taken to insure its 
success. 

c Extreme differences in scope aitvi difficulty between ' 
courses should not be overlooked merely because con- 
tention might be provoked on other less obvious imbal- 
ances. The difference in difficulty between some courses 
is so pronounced that no Acuity member concerned would 
deny the existence of the discrepancy. Such imbalances 
may occur not only between courses in different disciplines 
but within the same discipline. In some subjects the ad- 
vanced course is the more demanding; in othen, the in- 
troductory course. One course may entail constant student 
consultation; another may entail a heavy burden of 
paperwork. At least the more obvious disaepancies should 
be corrected. 

d The size of the classes taught should also be con- 
sidered. The larger dass is not always more demanding 
than the smaller class; but it does not follow that the 
question of class size can safdy be ignored. In a given 
institution there will be many generally comparable 
courses, and for these the difficulty will probably be di- 
rectly proportionate to the number of students involved. 
In some institutions aware of this problem, faculty work- 
load is now measured in terms of student*instniaion load, 
or "contact hours," as well as in the conventional class- 
room or credit hours. 

Regardless of the institution's particular circumstances, 
it should be possible by formal or informal means to avoid 
serious inequities on these four major points. 

(2) Research. Increasingly each year, undergraduate 
as well z graduate institutions specify "research" as a 
major resjponsibility of the faculty. Lack of clarity or 
candor about what constitutes such "research" can lead 
to excessive demands on the faculty generally or on part 
of the faculty. 

If the expectation is only of that "general preparation" 
already described, no additional reduction in faculty work- 
load is indicated. Usually, however, something beyond that 
general preparation is meant: original, exploratory work 
in some special field of interest withi«r the discipline. It 
should be recognized that if this is the expectation such 
research, whether or not it leads to publication, will re- 
quire additional time. It is very doubtful that a continu- 
ing effort in original inquiry can be mair/ained by a 
faculty carrying a teaching load of more than tiuc hours; 
and it is worth noting that a number of leading universi- 
ties desiring to emphasire research have already moved or 
are now moving to a six-ho'<ir policy. 

If it is origf* %A work which is expected, but the insti- 
tution fails to stkte candidly whether in practice Jarly 
publication will be regarded as die only valid evi . . of 
such study, the effect may well be to press one paiw the 
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faailty into "publishing research*' at tlie expense of a 
**teaching research" remainder.. Neither faculty group will 
teach ?s well as before. 

In short, if research is to be considered a g^n^ra/ faculty 
responsibility, the only equitable way to achieve it would 
seem to be a general reduction in faculty workload. If the 
expeaation is that some but not all of the faculty will be 
publishing scholars, then that policy should be candidly 
suted and faculty workloads adjusted equitably in accord- 
ance with that expecution. 

(3) Responsibilities Other Than Teaching and Re 
search. Although faculty members expect as a matter of 
course to serve in student counseling, on committees, with 
professional societies, and in certain administrative capaci- 



ties, a heavy commitment in any of these areas, or service 
l^ too many of these areas at once, will of course impair 
the e/Iectiveness of the faculty member as teacher and 
scholar A reduction in workload is manifestly in order 
when an institution wishes to draw heavily on the services 
of an individual in this way, or when with iu approval he 
is chgaged in community or government service. No uni- 
\^saily applicable rule can be advanced here, but, as 
suggested earlier, the faculty unit responsible for indi- 
vidual assignments should t xe all such additional services 
into full consideration. Often, the determination of an 
appropriate reduction in workload depends on nothisig 
more complex than an estimate of the hours tliat these 
additional duties will require. 
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0.1 Pre\ ming Cojxflicts of Interest in 
rovemmmt- j^ K^se^j-ch at Uni^^ersities 



The many compUx prober"' trM ha^^ ieveloP'^ '^ '^nngction ""f 
sponsored research programs of the /e^,,^; g^n^^^.'"'"' h^^ beef* ^//""^e.^ the 
government, the academic commun,ty^ private .^^^ The 4^^.^(i^„, 
through its Council and the Amencay, ^^^„cil ^" ^^^ca^on, coop^^"' 
tion with the President's Science Mvi^^^ ^'^'J'^rai coun"l of Sa,^^^ 
Technology, in 1965 developed a ^tate,^^^^ prt»etpie, f^^^i^dng basic standards 
and guidelines in this problem area ' 

An underlying premise of f^^'^.rit " "\2t^''»sibili^y d'^termining 
standards effecting the academtc corn^^^.^^ f Ji?* that communUy. ar,d that 
conflict of interest problems arc best ^^^^^^^ by a<im,„^^^^^.^^ ^nd /«c«, 

operative effort. In addition '"/''^''^S iTJ, " /'f^ identify 

and alert administration and faculty , « types of that ha,, ^d 

troublesome. Throughout, it Jo protect '''I 'j^^ty of "''J'^'tives fl= 
needs of the cooperating institution, ^^,ir jacmt,^^^ ^ as of 

agencies. 



prove 
and 
ng 



Tr?"'' or cniP»°y"> undertalcing or engaging in 



The lncrea..-ngly neceMary and complex reU^omh member, cfl>p'''y«> Undertake 8 

among univewities, Govcnmjcnt. and industry 0^1/°] Govcrnment,^^,cd work h-^ » ligmf 
more intcnjivc attention to ttandardj 'of procedu« and ifltcf*" Ot » conf»«'ng arangemcn' .] 
conduct in Government-jpomcred research. The danfic,. bus'^f^^^nce^, it i» ""POrt^n^ to avoifl 
tioM and apph-cation of .udi sundard, mU5t be designed --,«nt co„«, , . h» 

to serve the purposes and needs of the projects a" . e 
pubh'c interest involved in them and to protect ^ 
tegrity of the cooperating institutions as agei«^^ °f 
higher educau'on. . 

The Government and institudons of higher educa ^ n. 
as the contracdng parties, have an obligation to 
adequate jundard* and procedures are developer <! 



lav^ • Of J CO"'-" e> «rangeine»»«- ""•«. a private 
bwsinw^ con^^^ it i, important^ avoid actual or ap- 

p»'«"V°"«ict5 of botweco Ws Government- 

^ponsorea ^^.^^^.^^ re«ar^ obiig?"""* hi, out- 
wS. and oUier o,,,^ suuauon. i„ or 

fro0'-"«--^„flict,of.ntere,j 

mav ari»e are the: 

. r^i^'^l'^^'king or °rientati^„'^£ membcV. 
.diversity ^ , serve »w_ ^-^h nr 



adequate standards and procedures are - . ^ 

applied; to inform one another of their "^^P^'^^'^rtic^' 
quircments; and to assure that all individuals 
pating in their respective bchalfs are in^o"^^ °j ? 
apply the standards and procedures that are so devc ^^e 

Consuldng relationships between university . 
ben and industry serve the interests of research ana ^ u. 
cadon in the univcnity. Likewise, the transfer of tec m. 
cal knowledge and skill from the university to industry 
contributes to technological advance. Such reUtioru ^ 
are desirable, but certain potential hazards sbouW 
recognize^', 

A. Conflict Situations r^-- -*ts ^nct^ 

1. Favoring of outside interesU. When a university staff tncmhcT 
member (administrator, f-iculty member, profcw'^n^ ^P^^^"^^ ^zxdi) 



onflicis " ^t mav ar*'^ 

. .^i^'^l'^^king or ^^^^'^tauon'of member's 
jtti^enity t^^^ .crve ^^^^rfi or other needs 

'^'^>n^^^^^^ arm without disci^^^ of «udi undertaking 
ot o:^«ntat,o^ ^ ""^ver^j^ to the ,pon«,ring 
aircncy* 



f • ^"^ase of ^"j;-' '^qaipmeat. in«^menu, m«- 
terial* or q^^^ .^^ for univ^.ty re**"* from the 

P'^TlT' >»» "i! member .as j^^^^^ 

^.U,outd«^^^^f,uch,ntc^^. 

^' , "'»*Ussion W private firm "^er for 
P<»f,. J*'n of G<'''«=^'^ni-»ponsofcd work pj^„cu. 
. jr ^'ials, reco . or information that 

ate not 

madf f "«f!>lK avai«aW*- (Thj, ^^uld not nece^^ily 
P'*'ror co^^P«'''-^ TT"^ arrangem^'' for jn^en- 
"■""^Irh r^^'^lting f of Coveniment.,po„„,cd 
^arch rei^,^ where there .j jgcant addition,! ^^rk 

njember '"'''Pendent of h» GoverQ^ent- 
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d. Vic' for penonal gain oy ^Cn unauthorized use of 
privileged infonnation acquirea in connection with the 
tta£E member'i Government-sponsored activities. (The 
term "privileged infonnation" includes, but is not limited 
to» medicaU personnel, or security records of individuals; 
anticipated material requirements or price actions; pos* 
sible iiew sites for Government operations; and knowl- 
edge o£ forthcoming programs or of selection of con- 
tractors or subcontractors in advance of official announce- 
menu) ; * 

e. Negotiation or infiuence upon the negotiation of 
contracts relating to the staff member's Government* 
sponsored research between the university and private or- 
ganizations with which he has consulting or other sig- 
nificant relationships; 

/. Accepunce of gratuities or special favors from pri- 
vate organizations with which the university docs or may 
conduct busines^^ in connection with a Government-spon- 
sored research project, or extension of gratuities or spe- 
cial favors to employees of the sponsoring Government 
agency/ under drcumsunccs which might reasonably be 
interpreted as an attempt to influence the recipients in 
the conduct of their duties. 

2. Distribution of effort. Thire are competing demands 
on the energies of a faculty member (for example, re- 
search, teaching, committee work, outside consulting) i 
The way in which he divides his effort among these vari- 
ous functions does not raise ethical questions unless the 
Government agency supporting his jresearch is misled in 
iu undersunding of the amount of intellectual effort he 
is actually devoting to the research In question. A system 
of precise time accounting is incompatible with the in- 
'.ercnt character of the wojk of a faculty tccmber, since 
'^the various functions he perforce <i?e c?^*c?y ' irelated 
and do not conform to any mfi nii^gfirl (^^svari^^^^ of a 
standard work week. On the othm li.'snd, K vhc restaivrh 
agreement contemplates that (*: 8t:<iS m^:^m?>w -^Wll devote 
a certain fraction of his effo ' vic v"?r:'.v5:me»i-fl]>on- 
sorcd research, or he agrees to . . ^ responsibiUky \u 
T«^l4> 4vr>:h research, a demonst rable rclatianshlp 

bcf;^^.-* . mdioiv^ii! effort or respo^isibility and the ac- 
* "Si t%"'»n * jTJV^lvement is to be expected. Each 
utr''.j?v;v:c.^, ^Jbwii'f^ »houId-through joint consultation 
c> Adir totTiition and facuity--develop procedures to as- 
'i'i*^ tha" proposals are responsibly made and complied 
with. 

5. Consulting for Government agencies or their con- 
tractors. When the suff member engaged in GNDvemmcnt- 
sponsored research also serves as a consultant to a Fed- 
eral agency, his zondnct is subject to the provisions o£ the 
Conflict of Imprest Statutes (18 U.S.C. 202-209 as amend- 
ed) and the p*^M"dent's memorandum of May 2, 1968, 
Preventing Confitcts of Interest on the Part of Special 
Government Empkpss. When he censults for one or 
more Government contractors, or prospecdve contractors, 
in the !^?ime technical field as his research project, care 
must be taken to avoid giving advice that may be of 
(questionable objectivity because of itf pouible bearing 
on his other intercsu. In undertaking and performing 
consulting services, he should make fuli disclosure of 



such interests to the university and to the contractor in* 
sofar as they may appear to relate to the work at the 
university or for the contractor. Conflict of interest prob- ; 
lems could ari^i for examptei in the participation of 
a staff member of the imiversity in an evaluation for 
the Government agency or itt contractor of some technical 
aspect of the work of another organization with which 
ae has a consulting or employment relationship or a sig- 
nificant financial interest, or in an evaluation of a 
petitor to such other organization. 

B. University Responsibility ^ 

Each university participating in Govemment-spon* 
sored research should make known to the sponsoring 
Government agendes: 

1. The steps it is taking to assure an undentanding on 
the part of the university administration and staff mem- 
ben of the possible confficts of interest or other prob- 
lems that may develop in the foregoing types of situa- 
tions, and . 

2. The organizational and administrative actions it 
has taken or is taking to avoid such problenu, including: 

a. Accounting procedures to be used to assure chat 
.Government funds are expended for the purposes for 
which they have been provided, and that all serviceft 
which are required in return for these funds are supplied; 

ft. Procedures that enable it to be aware of the out- 
side professional work of staff members participating in 
Government-sponsored research, if such ouuide work re- 
lates in any way to the Government-sponsored research; 

c The formulation of standards to guide the indi- 
vidual university staff members in governing their con- 
duct in rcLuion to outside interesu that mlg^t raise 
questions of conflicts of interest; and 

d. The provision within the university of an informed 
source of advice and guidance to iu sti^ilf members for ad- 
vance consultation oh questions they wish to raise con- 
cerning the problems that may or do develop as a result 
of i^heir outside financial or consulting interesUi as they 
rdite to their participation in Government-sponsored un- 
ionity research. The university may */yish to diKUss such 
p^:?hlezns with the contracting officer or other appropri- 
ate Government official in those cases that appear to 
raise questionj regarding conflicts of interest* 

The above process of disclosure and consultation is the 
obligation assumed by the university when ie accepts 
Government funds for research. The process must, of 
course, be carried out in a manner that does not infringe 
on the legitimate freedoms and flexibility of action of 
the university and iu staff members ^hat have traditional- 
ly characterized a univenity. It is desirable that standards 
and procedures of the kind discussed be formulated and 
administered by members of the university community 
themselves, through their joint initiative and responsi- 
bility, for it is they who are the best judges of the con- 
ditions which can most effectively stimulate the search 
for knowledge and pn^serve the requiremenu of academ- 
ic freedom. Experience indicates that such standards and 
procedures should be developed and specified by joint 
administrative-faculty action. 
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0^1 Pre\ nting Co^jf licts of Interest in 
vemmeri opoiisore(i K^se^j-ch at Uni>^ersities 



The many compUx problem' irM h^^^ ^gueloP'^ '^ '^nnectio" ""f cxunsH" 
sponsored research programs of the g^n^^.'"'"' h^^ fc.^r* "Su"""''^ to the 

government, the academic communxt^^ private .^^^ The 4ss^.^(ia,n, 
through its Council and the Amencay, ^^^„cil ^" ^^^canon, coopef<^- 
tion with the President's Science Mvi^^^ ^'^'J'^rai coun"l of Sa,^^^ 
Technology, in 1965 developed a 'tate,^^^^ prt»ctpie, f^^^j^ung basic standards 
and guidelines in this problef" ' 

An underlying premise of f't'^^.rit " "\2t^''»sibili^y ^'^ termini fg 
standards effecting the academtc corn^^^.^^ f Ji?* that comm^'^^ty, ^j^^t 
conflict of interest problems arc best ^^^^^^^ by a<im,„^^^^^.^^ ^nd /«c«, 

operative effort. In addition '"/''^''^S iTJ, " /'f^ identify 

and alert administration and faculty , « types of that ha,, ,d 

troublesome. Throughout, it 'o protect ^'"'J^l^^ty of the objectij;^ and 

needs of the cooperating inst'tut'on, ^^,ir ^ as of 

sponsoring 

agencies. 



The increasingly necessary and compI<5X ^^^^^^i f 
among universities, Governiiscni, and industry ^ 
more intensive attention lo standards of P"^ I'^Hfi 
conduct in Government-sponsored research- The ^ 
doa and application of such standards ra^^ ^ j ^ 
to serve the purposes and needs of the projects an ^ 
public interest involved in them and to protect ^ in- 
tegrity of the -cooperating institutions a» agcnc*^ of 
higher educadon. . 

The Government and institudons of hig^^ ^- * 
as the contracdng parties, have obligation to '^t 
adequate standards and procedures are dcvelop«f* <i 
applied; to inform one another of their "^^P^'^^'^rtic^.* 
quircments; and to assure that all individual* 
padng in their rcspecuve bchalfs are in^o"^^ ° 
apply die standards and procedures that are »^ devc ^^e 

Consuldng relationships between university 
bers and industry serve the interests of rcsca^^^ ^na ^ u. 
<3idon in die univcnity. Likewise, the transfer of tec m. 
cal knowledge and skill from die university to industry 
contributes to technological advance. Such reUtiorw ^ 
are desirable, but certain potential hazards sbouW be 
recognizc^'V 

A. Conflict Situations 
1. Favoring of outside interests. When a """^'*"'^-on^^ 
member (administrator, faculty member. prof^""° 



Tr?"'' or citiP^°y^> undertalcing or engaging in 
interest in, ^ ^risulting ar^^^ent widi. 
business con^^^ .J is Important to ^^^'^ ^'^^1 or ap- 
P^^"nV.T''**'<=ts of ^^'^'^^ bcitween ^^vernment- 
^ponsorea ^^.^^^.^^ resear^ ob3ig?"°!^ ^'^^ hk out- 

wS, and other obli^^^. Situauons i„ or 
froir.-"^^ -^^fli,ts of interest 

mav a^'** the: 
. r«Srl'*»»king or ^'^^^tionoi member-. 

'^'^>^„'^\*"' 8rc w'*""! '^i'clojurc of Undertaking 
a? f:icntat,o^ ^ ^j.^ univer^i^y to the spon^rfng 

f • ^"^ase of ^"j;-' '^qaipmeat. in«^menu, cia- 
tcrial* or q^^^ .^^ for univ^ity re**"* from the 
P^fmr" >»» member j^^^^^ 

, "'»*Usiion W P«v,te fin» for 
P<»f,. J*'n of Government^p^^rcd work pj^^^u. 
. jr ^'ials, r*'^. . °' information that 

ate not 

p,adc f avai'aW*- (Thj, ^^uld not n^^iy 

P^^^:^" arTang<«»'» for inven- 

"■""^'Jh r!^'»l«i''8 f of Covcmment.spo„„rcd 
^J*^ *T '* •ignifican' ^''''"ianai work 

sponsored t^^^ . 
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knowledge and to foster the student's ufaility to Jearn. The 
development of institutional policies concerning instruc- 
tional television as an instrument of teaching and re- 
search is therefore the responsibility of the academic com- 
munity. 

Usually no restriction should be placed by the institu- 
tion on a faculty member's occasional activities in com- 
mercial television. Such activities should be sufficiently 
limited so that they do not interfere with his obligationa 
at a faculty member to his institution. In the event that 
there are sufficient rea? 5 for ^his greater involvement in 
commercial television, ae should make appropriate ar* 
raiigemettts, such as for reduced teaching load and com- 
pensation c-.' a leave of absence, in accordance with 
governing ."(WiJemic principles. 

Areas of Responsibility 

Tb' governing board, administration, faculty, and stu* 
denti all have a continuing concern in determining the 
desirability and feasibility of television as an educational 
instrument. Institutional policies on instructional televi- 
sion should define the respective areas of responsibility for 
each group in term5 the particular competence for the 
functions which Uiat group underiak?:3. In developing 
these policies, all four groups shw\xi bear in mind that 
television is one educational me, ns among many, and not 
an end in itself, for carryinj^ out the basic functions of a 
college or university. 

Faculty Responsibility 

I'iie faculty should have primary responsibility for de- 
termining the instructional television policies of the 
institution. 'The responsibility should be conferred and 
defined by regulations promulgated by the governing 
body. The rules governing instructional television should 
be approved by vote of the faculty concerned or by a rep- 
resenutive faculty body, officially adopted by the appro- 
priate authority, and published. 

The departmental faculty should determine the extent 
to which closed-circuit television should be used, and the 
manner of its use, in resident ir truction. Such depart- 
mental practices should conform to institutional policies. 

Courises to be given for credit by television broadcast, 
whether for resident or extension credit, should be consid- 
ered and approved by the faculties of the department, di- 
vision, school, college, or university or by such representa- 
tives of these bodies as pass upon curricular matters 
generally. These provisions should apply to courses 
whether given by actual (live) performance or by record- 
ings. 

The faculty should determine tlie amount of credit 
which mav be earned by a student toward a degree in 
courses given by television broadcast. 

The hoil-y of the college or university should establish 
general rules and procedures for the granting of teaching 
load credit ut the preparation and the offering of courses 
by television broadcast and for the allocation of support- 
ing resources. Within the general provisions of these gov- 
erning regulations, specific arrangements for courses 
offered by its members should be made within the depart- 
ment. 



Adequate preparation for a television course, whether 
by live broadcast or recording, requires considerable time 
and effort for the writing and revision of scripts, planning 
of course assignments and tests, participation in rehears- 
als, and the distribution of informational materials to stu- 
dents. The teacher may, therefore, need to devote full 
time for the period of a term or more to these activities. 
While the course is being given, the demands on the 
teacher include not only appearances before the camera 
but also communications and conferences with students, 
evaluation of their work, keeping of course records, and 
also supervision of academic and clerical assistants. In 
some circumstances, accordingly, a one-semester course 
may constitute a full year's load for the teacher. 

Adequate support in the form of academic and clerical 
assistance, facilities for communicating and conferring 
with students, library resources, and an operating budget 
-should be provided die teacher so that he may adequately 
carry out his instructional responsibilities. Since instruc- 
tion by television does not allow for an exchange of reac-"^ 
tions between students and teacher in the normal 
classroom setting, adequate provisions should be made for 
the students to confer v.ith the teacher, or his academic 
assistant, by corres|X)ndence or personal conference. 

The faculty should make certain that live or recorded 
programs which are prepared by the institution for other 
colleges and universities, whether for course credit or not, 
meet the same standards ^of appropriateness and excel- 
lence as those prepared for use in its own institution. 

Courses prepared by the institution for elementary and 
secondary schools should meet the academic standards set 
by the faculties of the disciplines concerned. 

Whenever possible, the faculty should give encourage- 
ment :o television programs of cultural enrichment ad- 
dressed to the general public as well as to its own 
students. 

Teaching Appointments 

The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of 
the faculty member and the institution before the ap- 
pointment to participate in instruction by television is 
consummated. 

No m<?mberof the faculty should be required to partici* 
pate in iiiiiructional television as teacher, writer, consult- 
ant, or in any other capacity unless he consents In 
advance to such participation. A newly appointed member 
of the faculty should not be required to participate in in- 
structional television unless he has agreed to do so as a 
condition of his appointment. 

Academic Freedom 

A faculty member engaged in instructional television is 
entided academic freedom as a teacher, researcher, and 
citizen rn accordance with the provisions of the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure, jointly developed by the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and endorsed by many educational and profes- 
sional organizations. 

Because television production is a form of puiblication. 
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a faculty member has the same freedom to enter into an 
agreement with an educational or commorcial agency to 
produce, or otherwise participate in, a television program 
as he has in arranging for the publication of his own writ- 
ings with a commercial, university, or other nonprofit 
press or with a scholarly or professional journal. 

Selection of Materials 

The teacher should have the same full responsibility for 
the selection and presentation of materials and of points 
of view in courses offered by television as he has in those 
given by traditional means. For departmental and interde- 
partmental projects the faculty concerned should share 
this responsibility. 

Technical Consideratit . 

A faculty. member who undertakes to teach by television 
should acquaint himself with the rudiments of the techni- 
cal procedures in recording and live performance as they 
relate to his own professional activity so that his subject 
matter may be most effectively presented, and he should 
cooperate with the producer and other members of the 
production staff in every reasonable way. The teacher, 
nevertheless, has the final responsibility for the content 
and objectives of the. program. 



Proprietary Rights and Educational Policies 

To protect the interests of the individual creators and 
the educational objectives of the institution, the faculty 
should establish and publish appropriate guiding policies 
and procedures. Explanations should be provided for fac- 
ulty members unfamiliar with copyright law. 

These policies should include provisions for appropriate 
compensation to the creator for his original production 
and for its reuse when recorded. 

Provision should also be made so that the original 
teacher-creator, or an appropriate faculty body; can exer- 
cise control of the future use and distribution of a re* 
corded television course and can initiate periodic reviews 
to determine whether the course should be revised or 
withdrawn from instructional use because of obsolescence. 

No recording of a teacher's presentation in the 
traditional classroom setting, whether for reuse on instruc- 
tional television or for any other purpose, should be miade 
without his prior knowledge and consent. 

A recorded program of instruction is an academic docu- 
ment. Hence, like any other scholarly work, it should bear 
the name of its author, his institutional affiliation, the 
date when it was recorded^.and appropriate acknowledg- 
ments. 
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Statement on Teaching Evaluation 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the Associations Committee C on 
College and University Teaching, Research, and Publication. It was approved by the 
Council of the American Assoc ation of University Professors in June, 1975, and en- 
dorsed by the Sixty-first Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



H rasponst to a chronic need for arriving at fair judg- 
i of a faculty member's teaching, the Association 
'.h thii; statement as a guide to proper teaching 
i)n methods and their appropriate uses in per- 
. v:J decisions. This statement confines itself to the 
teaching responsibilities of college and university 
professors, and is not intended as the definitive state- 
ment on reviewing and weighing all aspects of a faculty 
member's work. In addressing itself to teaching, the 
sti''*ment has no intention of minimizing the impor- 
tance of other faculty responsibilities. There. is a need 
for assessment of a teacher's scholarship both- more 
precise and more er^tensive than commonly employed. 
There is a need to define service and the value attached 
to it as well as to review carefully the kind and quality 
of service p^^rformed by faculty members. Additional 
guidance in the complex task of reviewing faculty ser- 
vices is to be found in other Association documents: the 
Procedural Standards in the Renewal or Nonrenewal of 
Faculty Appointments, the Statement on Government 
of Colleges and Universities, the Statement on Faculty 
Workload, and the Recommended Institutional Regula- 
tions on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Statement 

Colleges and universities properly aspire to I- 
lence in teaching. Institutional aspirations, howt . or. 
have not often led to practices which clearly identify 
and reward teaching excellence, and the quality of 
ieaching is not in fact the determining factor in many 
decisions on retention, promotion, salary, and tenure. 
The aspirations of faculty members are often frustrated 
because they must wrestle with diverse obligations — 
commonly identified as teaching, research, and 
service — placed upon them by the profession at large, 
the scholarly discipline, the institution, and their own 
varied interests. Establishing a positive relationship 
between the institution s and department's aspirations 
and the individual's competencies and aims is one out- 
come of fair and thorough faculty review procedures. 

Institutional Values and Policies 

Making dear the expectations the institution places 
upon the ti-achcr aud providing the conditions and sup- 
port necessary to excellent teaching are primary in- 
stitutional obligations. It is a first order of business that 



institutions declare their values and c*ommunicale them 
with sufficient clarity to enable colleges and depart- 
ments to set forth specific expectations as to teaching, 
research, anri service, and to make clear any other 
faculty obligations. Both institution-wide and college or 
department policies on promotion, salary, and tenure 
should -be written and subject to periodic review, a 
process in which faculty members must play a central 
part. 

Expectations, Criteria, and Procedures 

At the college or department level, the expectations 
as to teaching, the weighting of teaching in relation to 
other expectations, and the criteria and procedures by 
which the fulfillment of these expectations is to be 
judged should be put in writing and periodically 
reviewed by all members of the college or department. 
This policy statement should specify the information 
which is to be gathered for all faculty members, the 
basic procedures to be followed in gathering it. and the 
time schedule for various aspects of the review process. 
Such information should include first-hand data from 
various sources, inchiding students, and .should 
emphasize the primacy of faculty colleague judgments 
of teaching effectiveness at the first level of review and 
recommendation. 

Adequate Evaluation Data 

Casual procedures, a paucity of data, and unilateral 
judgments by department chairmen and deans too 
often characterize the evaluation of teaching in 
American colleges and nnive/sities. Praiseworthy and 
systematic efforts to improve ieaching evaluation have 
moved toward identifying characteristics of effective 
teaching and recognizing and weighting the multiple 
aspects of an individual teacher's performance. A 
judicious evaluation of a college professor as teacher 
should include (1) an accurate factual description of 
what an individual does as teacher, (2) variou.; measures 
of the effectiveness of these efforts, and (3) fair con- 
sideration of the relation between these efforts and the 
institution's and department's expectations and sup- 
port. 

An important ann often overlooked element of 
evahiating teaching ? an accurate description of a 



professors teaching. Such a description should inchide 
nunriber and level and kinds of classes taught/numbers 
of students and out-of-class activities related to 
teaching. Such data should be very carefully considered 
lH)th to g"ard against drawing unwarranted conclusions 
and to increase the possibilities of fairly comparing 
Workloads and kinds of teaching, of clarifying expecta- 
Wons, and of identifying particulars of minimum and 
^Haximum performance. Other uscfoL information 
might include evidence of the ability of a teacher to 
shape new courses, to reach diflFerent levels and kinds of 
students, to develop effective teaching strategies, and to 
<>ontribute to the difectiveness of the iridividuars and 
the institution's instruction in other ways than in the 
classroom. 

The gathering of such data c9n promote a eatelvA 
^nsideration of both the institution's and department's 
^allies. If a department, for example, places great value 
"Pon teaching large numbers of lower level students, 
that value should be reflected in the judgments aboui: 
teachers who perform such tasks rffectively. Too ofteatr 
even at the Simple point of numbers and kinds of stu- 
dents taught, departments and institutions operate on 
vahi^ assumptions seldom made clear to the faculty. 

Another kind of data which should be systematically 
gathered and e:Kaniined by the teacher's colleagues in- 
chides course outlines, tests, materials, and methods 
employeu' in instruction. Care should be taken that 
such scrutiny not inhibit the teacher, limit the variety of 
elfective teaching styles, or discourage purposeful in- 
novation. Evidence of a concern for teaching and 
tea^^hing competence demonstrated in publications, at- 
tendance at meetings, delivery of lectures, and con- 
s^'lting should also be included among the essential in- 
formation to be reviewed. 

Assessing the Effectiveness of Instruction 

Student Learning 

Evaluation of teaching u.'sually refers to efforts made 
to assess the effectiveness of instruction. The most valid 
measure is probably the most difficiik to obtain, that is, 
the assessment of a tearJier s effectiveness on the basis 
of the learning of his students. On the on** hand, a stu- 
dent's learning 2s importantly influcnr / . nfiuch more 
than an individual teacher's eflFort other, 
measures of before-and-after learning ificult to 

find, control, or derive comparisons from. From a prac- 
tical point of view, the difficuUies of evaluating college 
teaching on the basis of changes in student perfor- 
mance limit the use of such a measure. The difficulties, 
ho^vever, should not rule out seeking reliable evidence 
of this kind. 

Teaching Performance 

Evaluating teaching on the basi.s of teaching perform- 
ance also presents ^jffiailties in measurement, but the 
'arge body of research into the reliability and validity of 
carefully applied perforr nee measures supports the 
practical usefulness of these data. Data on teaching per- 
formance commonly come from trained observers, 



faculty colleagues, and students. The booklet. The 
Recognition and Evaluation of Teoc/ifng, available 
from the Association, offers an extensive bibliography 
and useful guidance in gathering data from these 
sources. 

Student Perceptions 

Student perceptions are a prime source of informa- 
tion from those who must be nfFected if learning is to 
take place. Student responses can provide continuing 
insights into a number of the important dimensions of a 
teacher s efforts: classroom performance, advising, in- 
formal and form«V contacts 'A ith students outside of 
class. A variety ^ays are available to gather student 
opinion, ranging from informal questioning of in- 
dividual students about details of a specific course to 
campus-wide questionnaires. 

Faculty members should be meaningfully involved in 
any systematic efforts to obtain student opinion. 
Cooperation among students, facdty, and administra- 
tion is neppssary to secure teaching performance data 
which can he relied upon. There is no one question- 
naire or method suitable to every department or institu- 
tion. Different kinds of questionnaires can be useful in 
assessing different kinds of courses and subject matters 
and lo meet the need for information of a particular 
kind. However, a common instrument covering a range 
of teachers, departments, and subject matter areas has 
the gre^t advantage of affording meaningful com- 
parative data. The important consideration is to obtain 
reliable data over a range of teaching assignments and 
over a period of time. Evaluations in which results go 
only to the individual profej ; may be of use in im- 
proving an individual teacher s performance, but they 
contribute little to the process of faculty review. Stu- 
dent input need not be limited by course evaluations. 
Exit interviews, questionnaires to alumni, and face-to- 
face discussion are other ways in which student feed- 
back can be profitably gathered. 

Classroom Visitation 

Because of the usefulness of having firsthand infor- 
mation about an individual's teaching eff^ectivenessi^ 
some institutions have adopted a program of classroom 
visitation. There are various ways of having colleagues 
visit classrooms, but such visits do not necessarily yield 
reliable data. Careful observations over a period of time 
may, however, be useful in evaluating instruction and 
in fostering effective teaching. Clearly, there must be 
an understanding among the visitors and t\.c visited 
upon such matters as who does the visiting, how many 
visits are made, what visitors look for, what feedback is 
given to the visited, and what other use is made of the 
information. 

Self-Evaluation 

Some institutions draw upon self-evahiation as an 
element in evaluating teaching. The limitations on self- 
evaluation are obvious, and neither the teacher nor the 
institution should be satisfied with self-evaluation 
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alone. However, faculty members as individuals or as 
members of committees can assist colleagues in making 
the kind of self-evaluation which constitutes a con- 
tribution to improving and evaluating teaching. Arous- 
ing an interest in self-examination, stnicturing self- 
evaluations so that they might afford more reliable data, 
and giving faculty members the opportunity to assess 
their own teaching effectiveness and to add their owr 
ihteTpretation of student ratings and classroom visits, 
tions can increase the usefulness of self-evalunlion as a 
part of the: review process. 

Outside Opinions 

Some institutions seek outside opinions and judg- 
'-ments as to a professor's competence. Reliable outside 
judgments about an individual's teaching, however, are 
difficult to secure. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
a college teacher s scholarly reputation is an accurate 
measure of his teaching. Visiting teams from the out- 
side, given ample time to observe the teacher, to talk 
with students, and to examine relevant data, might 
prove- a useful, though expensive, means of improving 
the quality of evaluation. Information and opinions 
from faculty members in other departments and from 
persons outside the university should be sought when 
an individual's teaching assignment and the infor- 
mant's firsthand knowledge appear to justify their use. 

Procedures 

The emphasis in evaluation should be npon obtain- 
ing firsthand evidence of teaching competence, which, 
is most likely to be found among the faculty of a depart- 
ment or college and the students who receive instniq- ■ 
tion. Evaluation of teaching in which an administrator's 
judgment is the sole or determining factor is contrary to 
policies set forth in the Statement on College and 
University Government. 

The institution's commitment to teaching should be 
manifested in concrete ways. For example, some in- 
stitutions have adopted policies which make recom- 
mendations for promotion unacceptable unless they 
provide strong and convincing evidence of teaching 
competence. Combining the systematic evaluating of 
teaching with direct efforts to assist teachers in develop- 
ing their effectiveness is another example of in- 
stitutional commitment. It is the responsibility of the 
institution and the colleges, departments, or other in- 
stnictional divisions to establish and maintain written 
policies and procedures which insure a sound basis for 
individual jiidgrnrnts fairly applied to all. 

Faculty membeiT? should have a primary though not 
exclusive role in evaluating an individual faculty 
member's performance as teacher. Factual data, stii- 
derJ: opinion, and colleague judgments should be 
central in the formal procedures for review which 
shouk! involve faculty discussion and vote. Those being 
evaluated should be invited to supply information and 



materials relevant to that evaluation. If the department 
has not constituted final authority, the faculty's con- 
sidered judgment should constitute the basic recom- 
mendation to the next level of responsibility, which 
may be a college-wide or university-wide faculty com- 
mittee. If the chairman's recommendation is contrary 
to that of the faculty, the faculty should be informed of 
the chairman's reasons prior to the chairman's submit- 
ting his and the faculty's recommendations and should 
be given an opportunity to respond to the chairman's 
views. 

The dean's function, where separate from a depart- 
ment chairman's or division head's, is typically that of 
review and recommendation either in the dean's own 
person or through an official review body at that level. 
If the recoiumendation at this level is contrary to thatof 
the department chairman or faculty, opportunity 
should be provided for discussion with the chairman or 
faculty before a formal recommendation is made. 

Final decisions should be made in accordance with 
the Statement on Government of Colleges and Univer- 
sities: "The governing board and president should, on 
questions of faculty status, as in other matters where 
the faculty has primary responsibility, concur with 
faculty judgment except in rare instances and for com- 
pelling reasons which should be stated in detail." 
Procedures in accordance with the Association's 
Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and the Procedural Standards in 
the Reneuxil or Nonrenewal of Faculty Appointments 
should be provided to handle faculty grievances arising 
from advancement recommendations. 

Some Further Implications 

The responsible evaluation of teaching does not serve 
advancement procedures alone. It should be wisely 
employed for the development of the teacher and the 
enhancement of ihstruction. Both of these aims can be 
served by the presence of a faculty committee charged 
with the overall responsibility of remaining conversant 
with the research ir evaluating teaching and of 
providing assistance in maintaining sound policies and 
procedures in reviewing faailty performance. The full 
dimensions of teaching should not be slighted in the 
desire to arrive at defensible data and systematic prac- 
tices. Though teaching can be considered apart from 
scholarship and service, the general recognition of these 
three professional obligations suggests that the 
relationships are important. The kind of teaching which 
distinguishes itself in colleges and universities is in- 
tegral mth scholarship, has a way of getting outside 
classroom confines, may exemplify the highest meaning 
of service. A judicious evaluation system would 
recognize the broad dimensions of teaching, be sen- 
sitive to different kinds and styles of instruction, and be 
as useful in distinguishing superior teaching from the 
merely competent as in identifying poor teaching. 
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Statement of Principles on 
Academic Retirement and Insurance Plans 



The Statement which follows was prepared by a Joint committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges. The 
Statement was^dopted in January, J969, by the Association of American Colleges. It 
was adopted by the Council of the American Association of University Professors in 
May, J 969, and endorsed by the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



The purpose of an institution's retirement policy for 
faculty members and administrators and its program for 
their insurance benefits and retirement annuities should 
be to help educators and their families withstand the fi- 
nancial impacts of illness, old age, and death and to in- 
crease the educational effectiveness of the college and 
university. This policy and program should be designed to 
attract individuals of the highest abilities to educational 
work, to sustain the morale of the faculty, to permit fac- 
ulty members to devote their energies with singleness of 
purpose to the concerns of the institution and the profes- 
sion, and to provide for the orderly retirement of faculty 
members and administrators. 

The following practices are recommended: 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an insti- 
tution, as well as its insurance plans, should: 

a. Be clearly defined and easily understandable by both 
the faculty and the administration of the institution. 
When the age of retirement is fixed, the faculty 
member or administrator should be reminded of his 
approaching retirement at least one year prior to the 
date on which it is to become effective. When the re- 
tirement age is flexible, he should be informed ef his 
impending retirement at least six months prior to 
the date on which it is to occur, except that if he is 
to be retired as early as age 65, this period should 
be at least one year. 

b. Take into account the old age, survivor, disability, 
and medical benefits of federal Social Security and 
other applicable public programs. 

c. Permit mobility of faculty members and adminis- 
trators among institutions without loss of accrued 
retirement benefits and with little or no gap in an- 

. nuity and insurance plan participation. 

d. Be reviewed periodically by faculty and administra- 
tion of the institution, with appropriate recommen- 



dation-? H> 5 '>^titution's governing board, to assure 
that thr : >' v*';^ continue to meet the needs, resources, 
divA ob;>^??!h>*:iof the institution and the faculty. 
2. Ktiirp.rp^z^il ihpuld normally occur at the end of the 
acadernic y^iix In Wliich the faculty member or administra- 
tor reaches the ^gc specified for retirement by his institu- 
tion's p'^Jv:; Each institution should make clear whether, 
for these the summer period attaches to the pre- 

cedin5^. -c-f the forthcoming academic year. Retirement 
providiir.s currently in effect at different institutions vary 
in the age specified for retirement and in the degree of 
flexibility relating to extensions of active service. Cogent 
arguments can be advanced in support of a number of 
these arrangements.; Since conditions vary greatly among 
Institutions, however, no universally applicable formula 
can be presqibed. Plans in which the retirement age falls 
within the range of 65 to 70 appear to be in conformity 
with reasonable practice. 

Where the institution has a flexible plan that provides 
for extension of service beyond Its base retirement age, ex- 
tensions should be by annual approintment and ordinarily 
should not postpone retirement beyond the end of the ac- 
ademic year in which age 70 is attained. Such extensions 
should be made upon recommendation of representatives 
of the faculty and administration through appropriate 
committee procedures that 9ssure full protection of aca- 
demic freedom. Representatives of the faculty should be 
chosen in iiccordance with procedures adopted by the fac- 
ulty for committee appointment. (This also applies to the 
responsibilities noted in Id, 3, and 4.) 

3. Circumstances that may seem to justify a faculty 
member's retirement before the base retireiT?ent age in a 
flexible plan or the stated age in a fixed plan, or his disas- 
sociation from the institution for reasons of disability, 
should in all cases be considered by representatives of the 
faculty and adr Inistration through appropriate committee 
procedures. Where issues of tenure are involved In a case 
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: of retirement before the base retirement age in a flexible 
plan or the stated age in a fixed plan, standard proce- 

I duxes of due process should be available. 

V 4. The retirement age for faculty may differ from the 
age for retirement from administrative duties. Cessation of 
administrative duties, however/ with assignment of teach- 
ing responsibilities only, is not interpreted as a retirement. 

5. The recall of faculty members from retired status to 
full or part-time activity should be by annual appoint- 
ment upon recommendation of representatives of the fac- 
ulty and administration through appropriate committee 
procedures. Such recall should be rare; expected duties 
should be clearly defined; and full-time service should be 
arranged only in unusual circumstances. 

6. Between the ages of 60 and retirement, faculty mem- 
bers should be permitted to arrange, on their own initia- 
tive, reductions in salary and services acceptable both to 
them and to their institutions. Such reductions in salary 
and services should occur without loss of tenure, rank, or 
eligibility for benefit-plan participation. 

7. The institution should provide for a plan of retire- 
, ment annuities. Such a plan should: 

a. Require participation after not more than one year 
of service by all full-time faculty members and ad- 
ministrators who have attained a specified age, not 
later than 30. 

: b. Be financed by contributions made during each year 
of service, including leaves of absence with pay^ with 
the institution contributing as much as or more than 
each participant Moreover, an institution's retire- 
ment plan should be so organized as to permit volun- 
tary annuity contributions from employees on leaves 
- of absence without pay. In order that participants in 
a contributory plan may have the tax treatment of a 
non contributory plan available to them, the individ- 
ual should have the option to make his required con- 
tributions by salary reduction in accordance with rele- 
vant tax laws. 

c Maintain contributions at a level considered suffi- 
cient to give the long-term participant a retirement 
income that is appropriately related to his level of 
income prior to retirement, with provision for con- 
tinuing more than half of such retirement income 
to a surviving spouse. The recommended objective 
for a person who participates in the plan for 35 or 
more years is an after-tax retirement income includ- 
ing federal Social Security benefits equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to approximately two thirds of the 
yearly disposable income realized from his salary af- 
ter taxes and other mandatory deductions during his 
last few years of full-time employment. 

d. Ensure that the full accumulations from the individ- - 
ual's and the institution's contributions are fully and 
immediately vested in the individual, available as a 
benefit in case of death before annuity payments 
commence, and with no forfeiture in case of with- 
drawal or dismissal from the institution. 



e. Be such that the individual may withdraw the ac* 
cumulated funds only in the form of an annuity. 
To avoid administrative expense, exception might be ' 
made for very small accumulations in an inactive ac- 
count. 

8. The institution should help retired faculty members 
and administrators remain a part of the institution, pro* 
viding, where possible, such facilities as: a mail address/ 
library privileges, office facilities, faculty club membership, 
the institution's publications, secretarial help, administra- 
tion of grants, laboratory rights, faculty dining privileges, 
and participation in convocations and academic proces- 
sions. Institutions that confer the emeritus status should 
do so in accordance with standards determined by the fac- 
ulty and administration. 

9. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is ^ 
initiated or an old one changed, reasonable transition 
provisions, either by special financial arrangements or by 
the gradual inauguration of the new plan, should be 
made for those who would otherwise be adversely affected. 

10. The institution should maintain a program of 
group insurance financed in whole or in part by the insti- 
tution and available to faculty members and administra- 
tors as soon as practicable after employment. The pro- 
gram should continue all coverages during leave of ab- 
sence with payv and during leave without pay unless 
equally adequate proteaion is otherwise provided for the 
individual. The program should include: ^ 

a. Life insurance providing a benefit considered suffi- 
cient to sustain the standard of living of the staff 
member's family for at least one year following his 
death. Where additional protection is contemplated 
the special financial rieeds of families of younger fac- 
ulty members should receive particular consideration. 

b. Insurance for medical expenses, with emphasis upon 
protection against the major expenses of illness or in- 
jury in preference to minor expenses that cause no 
serious drain on a family's budget Such insurance 
should continue to be available through the institu- 
tion (1) for the retired staff member and spouse, 
and (2) for the surviving spouse who does not re- 
marry and dependent children of an active or retired 
staff member who dies while insured. 

c. Insurance providing a monthly income for staff mem- 
bers who remain totally disabled beyond the period 
normally covered by salary continuation or sick pay. 
For a person who has been disabled six months or 
more, the plan should provide an aftertax income 
including federal Social Security benefits equivalent 
in purchasing power to approximately two thirds of 
the income he realized after taxes and mandatory 
deductions prior to his disability. Such income 
should continue during total disability for the nor- 
mal period of employment at the institution, with 
adequate provision for a continuing income through- 
out the retirement years. 
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Statement of Principles 
on Leaves of Absence 



The following Statement, proposed by a special committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges, 
was first published in the Winter, 1971, Bulletin, with an invitation for comments 
from members and chapters. The Statement was adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges at its Annual Meeting in January, 1972. In May, 1972, it was 
approved by the Council and endorsed by the Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting as the 
policy of the American Association of University Professors. 



Purposes 

Leaves of absence are among the most important means 
by which a faculty member's teaching effectiveness may 
be enhanced, his scholarly usefulness enlarged, and an 
institution's academic program strengthened and devel- 
oped. A sound program of leaves is therefore of vital 
importance to a college or university, and it is the obliga- 
tion of every faculty member to make use of available 
means, including leaves, to promote his professional com- 
petence. The major purpose is to provide opportunity for 
continued professional growth and new, or renewed, in- 
tellectual achievement through study, research, writing, 
and travel. Leaves may also be provided in appropriate 
circumstances for projects of direct benefit to the institu- 
tion and for public or private service outside the institu- 
tion.^ Leaves should also be granted for illness, recovery 
of health, and maternity. 

Development of Leave Policies 

Leave policies and procedures should be developed 
with full faculty participation. Faculty members, acting 
through appropriate representatives, should also have a 
key role in the selection of the recipients of individual 
leaves. The institution and the individual faculty member 
have a common responsibility for endeavoring to achieve 



1 Leave for the purpose of engaging in political activity is 
discussed in the ''Statement on Professors and Political 
Activity,'' AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1969, pp. 388-389. 
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the objective of the leave program — the institution by 
establishing an effective program, the faculty member by 
making appropriate use of it. Leave policies should be 
flexible enough to meet the needs of both the individual 
and the institution. 

Eligibility and Procedures 

The purpose of a leave program is to promote the 
professional development of all faculty members — those 
who are likely to stay at the institution for a long period 
but also, although not necessarily to the same degree, 
those for whom there is no such assurance.. 

Previous service and leaves at other institutions should 
be taken into consideration in determining eligibility for 
leave. Persons nearing retirement should be eligible for 
leave with pay if it is clear that the leave will achieve its 
purposes both for the individual and the institution. 

..For a nontenured faculty member on scholarly leave for 
one year or less, the period of leave should count as part 
of the probationary period as if it were prior service at 
another institution.^ Exceptions to this policy should be 
mutually agreed to in writing prior to the leave. 

A faculty member should apply for leave at a reason- 
able time in advance and through established procedures, 



' Credit for prior service toward fulfillment of the probationary 
period is discussed in the *M940 Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure.** i4At/PB////e///i. Summer. 1974, pp. 
269-272. Cf. the section of Academic Tenure, paragraph a.2. 
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so that the institution can more readily care for his work 
in his absence and so that he can plan to make the best 
use of his opportunity. All evidence that the leave will 
increase individual effectiveness or produce academically 
or socially useful results should be considered in evalu- 
ating applications. A leave may either involve specialized 
scholarly activity or be designed to provide broad cultural 
experience and enlarged perspective. Administrators and 
faculty agencies concerned with implementation of leave 
policies may reasonably require the individual to submit 
such advance plans as are likely to assure productive 
results. 

Individual and Institutional Obligations 

A faculty member has an obligation to return for 
further service following leave of absence when the cir- 
cumstances of granting the leave indicate that this is the 
equitable action, as is often the case when leave with pay 
is granted. He should of course honor an agreement to 
return to the institution, unless other arrangements are 
mutually agreed upon. The precise terms of the leave of 
absence should be in writing and should be given to the 
faculty member prior to the commencement of the leave. 

Even when there is no obligation to return, the faculty 
member who resigns while on leave should give notice 
according to accepted standards. Moreover, a college or 
university should not knowingly invite a person to join its 
staff at a time when the individual cannot properly accept 
the invitation. In most instances, an institution which 
invites a faculty member to accept a new appointment 
while on leave should feel obliged to pay at least a portion 
of the cost of the leave. 

Frequency and Duration of Leaves 

Leaves should not be considered as deferred compensa- 
tion to which a faculty member is entitled no matter what 
other opportunities he may have had for professional 
development. They should, however, be provided with 



reasonable frequency and preferably be available at regu- 
lar intervals because they are important to the continuing 
growth of the faculty member and the effectiveness of 
the institution. 

Ordinarily, leaves of absence, whatever the source of 
funding, should not be more than one year in length, but 
exceptions to this rule should be possible in cases in- 
volving health,, public service, overseas appointments, or 
other special circumstances. 

Financial Arrangements 

Leaves of one semester at full salary or an academic 
year at half salary are commonly provided. The institu- 
tion is not obliged to assume the financial burden of. all 
types of leaves. It does have the obligation, however, to 
use its own leave funds in such a manner as to balance 
the opportunity for professional development among and 
within academic fields. 

Whatever the source of funding, the amount paid to the 
person on leave should not depend on the cost of caring 
for his work in his absence, nor should a leave of absence 
of a year or less interfere with the opportunity for pro- 
motion or increase in salary. 

Continuous coverage under various types of insurance 
programs should be provided while a faculty member is 
on leave. When the faculty member is on leave with pay, 
both the institution and the individual should continue 
contributions toward his retirement annuity. 

If a faculty member, on leave without pay, takes a 
temporary but full-time appointment at another institution 
or organization, it is reasonable to expect the appoiflting 
institution or organization to assume the cost of institu- 
tional contributions to the individual's retirement annuity 
and group insurance programs. 

Foundations, government agencies, and other organiza- 
tions supporting leaves for scholarly purposes should 
include in their grants an amount sufficient maintain 
institutional annuity and group insurance contributions 
as well as salaries. 



Leaves of Absence for 
Ghild-bearing, Ghild-rearing, 
and Family Emergencies 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee W on 
the Status of Women in the Academic Profession, It was approved by the Council of 
the American Association of University Professors in April, 1974, and endorsed by 
the Sixtieth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Introduction 

The joint Statement of Principles on Leaves of Absence, 
adopted in 1972 by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Association of American Col- 
leges, recommends that leaves of absence be granted 
for professional growth and intellectual achievement, 
for public or private service outside the institution, and 
for "illness, recovery of health, and maternity." The 
following statement on Leaves of Absence for Child- 
bearing t Child-rearing, and Family Emergencies, pre- 
pared by Committee W on the Status of Women in the 
Academic Profession, supplements and amplifies this 
last provision of the Statement of Principles on Leaves 
of Absence, 

Purpose of the Leaves 

Committee W recommends that colleges and univer- 
sities provide leaves of absence to faculty members for 
child-bearing, child -rearing, and family emergencies. 
Such leaves are to assist faculty members with parental 
responsibilities in meeting their obligations both to their 
professional careers and to their families, and to prevent 
the loss to the institution and to the academic com- 
munity of substantial professional skills. 

Career patterns of academic men and women vary. 
Academic women differ in their desire to continue or 
to interrupt their professional careers during the child- 
bearing and child-rearing years. Couples differ in the 
extent to which they wish to share family responsi- 
bilities. Some faculty members may wish to take a leave 
of absence from their professional positions to care for 



their children, others wish to combine parental and 
professional responsibilities, while still others prefer to 
retain their professional affiliation on a full-time basis 
throughout their child-bearing and child-rearing years. 

An institution's policies on faculty appointments 
should be sufficiently flexible to permit faculty members 
to combine family and career responsibilities in the 
manner best suited to them as professionals and parents. 
This flexibility requires the availability of such alter- 
natives as longer-term leaves of absence, temporary re- 
ductions in workload with no loss of professional status, 
and retention of full-time affiliation throughout the 
child-bearing and child-rearing years. 

Institutional policies which require the termination of 
the appointment of a woman faculty member because 
she becomes pregnant penalize the individual unfairly. 
Moreover, policies which mandate the timing and dura- 
tion of a leave of absence for pregnancy and childbirth^ 
do not take cognizance of particular medical needs or 
individual circumstances. Institutions which customarily 
or by policy allow paid absences for illness or temporary 
disability, but which deny equivalent absences for dis- 
abilities resulting from pregnancy or childbirth, dis- 
criminate against women.i Allowing leaves of absence 
for illness or temporary disability only in cases where 
faculty members are themselves ill or temporarily dis- 
abled disregards the need to provide short-term care for 
family members in serious emergencies. In addition, it 



1 See the 1972 Sex Discrimination Guidelines of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
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may prevent fathers from assuming responsibilities in 
connection with the birth of children. 

Short-Term Leaves of Absences for Child-bearing 
and Family Emergencies 

Most colleges and universities provide for paid short- 
term leaves of absence, through formal or informal 
arrangements, for faculty members who are ill or tem- 
porarily disabled. The conditions and duration of com- 
pensation for short-term leaves for pregnancy, child- 
birth, or family emergencies involving spouse, parents, 
or children, should be analogous to those for leaves 
granted for temporary disability or personal emergencies. 
The timing and duration of absence in such cases should 
be determined by mutual agreement between the faculty 
member and the institution, and should be based on 
medical need, the requirements of the educational pro- 
gram, and individual circumstances. Compensation dur- 
ing short-term leaves of absence for child-bearing or 
the serious illness of a family member should be con- 
sistent with customary institutional practices in cases of 
illness or temporary disability. 



Longer-Term Leaves of Absence for Child-rearing 

The rearing of children should be considered appro- 
priate grounds for a leave of absence of a semester or 
more, and such leaves should be available to both men 
and women faculty members. The timing and duration 
of such leaves should be determined by mutual agree- 
ment between the faculty member and the institution. 
Faculty members on child-rearing leaves should receive 
the same considerations with respect to salary incre- 
ments, insurance coverage, retirement annuities, and the 
like, as are received by faculty members on leave for 
public or private service outside the institution. 

The alternative of a temporarily reduced workload 
should be available to faculty members with child-rear- 
ing responsibilities (see Committee W's statement on 
Senior Appointments with Reduced Loads). 

Individual and institutional obligations in connection 
with such leaves, including the timing of a tenure de- 
cision, should be those set forth in the applicable pro- 
visions of the Statement of Principles on Leaves of 
Absence. 
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Constitution of the Association 



Article I — Purpose 

The name of this Association shall be the American 
Association of University Professors. Its purpose shall 
be to facilitate a more effective cooperation among 
teachers and research scholars in universities and col- 
leges, and in professional schools of similar grade, for 
the promotion of the interests of higher education and 
research, and in general to increase the usefulness and 
advance the standards, ideals, and welfare of the pro- 
fession. 

Article II — Membership 

1. There shall be five classes of members; 

a. Active Members. Any person who holds a posi- 
tion of teaching or research in a university or college \t\ 
the United States or Canada, or in the discretion of the 
Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade may 
be admitted to Active membership in the Association. 
Any professional appointee included in a collective rep- 
resentation unit with the faculty of an approved in- 
stitution may also be admitted to Active membership in 
the Association. 

h. Graduate Student Members. Any person who 
is, or within the past five years has been, a graduate 
student may be admitted to Graduate Student member- 
ship. Graduate Student members shall be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as they become eligible. 

C Associate Members. Any memberwho ceases to 
be eligible for Active or Graduate Student membership 
because his work has become primarily administrative 
shall be transferred to Associate membership. 

d. Emeritus Members. Any Active or Associate 
member retiring for age may be transferred at his 
request to Emeritus membership. 

e. Public Members. Any person not eligible for 
one of the other four classes of membership may be 
admitted as a Public member. 

* Last amended at the Sixty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Association in Santa Barbara, California, June 24-26, 1976. 



2. The admission of members shall require two 
steps: 

a. Application. Application for Active, Graduate 
Student, and Public membership shall be made to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

b. Acceptance and Notification, When an appli- 
cant's eligibility has been determined, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to inform him promptly 
that he has been accepted to membership, and to in- 
clude his name in the list of new members sent to 
chapter officers. A person's membership may be pro- 
tested, on grounds of eligibility, by an Active member 
of the Association. If a majority of the members of the 
committee on membership and dues votes to sustain 
the protest, the person in question will be informed that 
his membership has ceased to be effective. 

3. A member may resign by notifying the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and may be expelled for cause by a two- 
thirds vote of the Council after opportunity for a hear- 
ing. Membership shall be forfeited by nonpayment of 
dues under conditions to be established by the Council. 

Article III— Officers 

1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

2. The terms of office of the foregoing officers shall 
be two years, and shall expire at the close of the last 
session of the Annual Meeting following the election of 
their successors, or, if a meeting of the Council is held 
after and in connection with the Annual Meeting, at the 
close of the last session of the Council. 

3. The foregoing officers shall have the duties usually 
associated with their respective offices. The President 
shall preside at meetings of the Association and the 
Council. He shall appoint all committees of the Associa^ 
tion and shall be ex officio a member of all except the 
Nominating Committee. He shall also be a nonvoting 
ex officio member of the governing bodies of all confer- 
ences. 

4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for 
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■ ; maintaining records of the Association. The Secrer 
: jtary-Treasurer shall also receive all moneys and deposit 
■ them in the name of the Association. With the authori- 
zation of the Council, he shall invest any funds not 
needed for current disbursements. He shall pay all bills 
approved in accordance with procedures determined by 
the Council. He shall make a report to the Association 
at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the 
Council authorize one or more Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurers to act for him. The financial records of the 
Association shall be audited annually by an external 
agency, and the report of the audit shall be published. 

Article IV— The Council 

1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Chairman and immediate past-Chair- 
man of the Assembly of State Conferences, and the 
Chairman of the Collective Bargaining Congress, to- 
gether with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of 
the Association. Ten members of the Council shall be 
elected each year in the nraanner provided in this Con- 
stitution, to serve for three-year terms, according to the 
provision governing the terms of the officers. 

2. The Council shall carry out the purposes of the 
Association and, subject to the authority of a meeting as 
defined in this Constitution, act for the Association. The 
Council shall (a) determine, for each class of members, 
the annual dues and regulations governing their pay- 
ment, subject to ratification at the Annual Meeting; (b) 
manage the property and financial affairs of the Associa- 
tion, with power to accept gifts to the Association; (c) 
construe the provisions of this Constitution; (d) provide 
for the publications of the Association; (e) appoint and 
determine the salaries of a general secretary, general 
counsel, and assistant treasurer, members of the profes- 
sional staff, and such other employees as shall be neces- 
sary to administer the affairs of the Association in ac- 
cordance with the general supervision of the Council; 
(f) determine the time, place, and program of the An- 
nual Meeting and convene special meetings of the As- 
sociation at its discretion; (g) publish a record of its 
meetings to the membership; (h) authorize the estab- 
lishment of committees of the Association; (i) authorize 
the establishment of regional offices of the Association; 
and (j) authorize reapportionment and redistricting of 
the membership not less than once each decade. 

3. As a representative of both the Association and his 
district, each member of the Council shall promote the 
exchange of ideas between the Council and the mem- 
bership. He may receive and transmit to the Council 
the proposals of members, chapters, and state confer- 
ences within his district. He shall be a nonvoting ex 
officio memhex of the governing committees of those 
conferences. 

4. Meetings of the Council shall be held in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting of the Association and 
at least at one other time each year, upon not less than 
two weeks notice to the Council. Ten members elected 
from districts shall constitute a quorum. The Council 
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may also transact business by letter ballot. A special 
meeting of the Council shall be called by the President 
on the written request of at least eight members of the 
Council. 

5. The President may. with the advice and consent 
of the Council, appoint an Executive Committee of not 
fewer than six Council members, including the Presi- 
dent and First Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Assembly of State Conferences ex officio. Between 
meetings of the Council, the Executive Committee may 
exercise such powers as the Council has delegated to it 
and, under unforeseen exigencies, exercise other pow- 
ers subject to the subsequent approval of the Council. 
Meetings of the Committee may be called by the Presi-, 
dent. 

Article V— Election of Officers and Council 

1. Only Active members are eligible for election as 
officers or members of the Council. Nominations for the 
elective offices to be filled and for membership on the 
Council shall be made by a Nominating Committee of 
five or more members, not officers or other members of 
the Council, appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Council. Before submitting to the 
CbunciLfpr approval his appointments to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, the President shall invite sugges- 
tions in writing from the members of the Council as to 
the membership of the Committee. The Committee 
shall be chosen each year in time to seek and receive 
suggestions from the members, chapters, and confer- 
ences of the Association with regard to persons to be 
nominated, and to meet and submit its report to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, for publication to the members 
not later than a date to be determined by the Council 
and announced to the membership. 

2. One member of the Council shall be elected each 
year from each of ten geographical districts formed 
with regard to the distribution of the Association's 
membership and to geographical contiguity. Council 
members shall be elected by vote of Active members 
resident in their respective districts. In preparation for. 
an election, the Nominating Committee shall nominate 
two Active members of the Association from each dis- 
trict for the position on the Council to be filled from the 
district. 

3. Nominations for members of the Council may also 
be made by petitions signed by at least fifty Active 
members of the Association resident within the district 
from which the Council member is to be chosen, pro- 
vided that in determining the required number of sig- 
natures not more than ten shall be members at a single 
institution. Nominations for the Presidency, the Vice- 
Presidencies, and the Secretary-Treasurer may also be 
made by petition signed by at least 150 Active members 
of the Association, provided that in determining the 
required number of signatures not more than fifteen of 
those signing a petition shall be members at a single- 
institution and not more than ninety shall be members 
in a single district. No member shall sign more than one 
petition for the same office. Petitions presenting nomi- 
nations shall be filed with the Secretary-Treasurer not 
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later than a date to be determined by the Council and 
announced to the membership. 

4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare ballots con- 
taining the names of all nominees to ofHce and to Coun- 
cil membership, with relevant biographical data and a 
statement of the method of nomination. Ballots shall be 
mailed to all Active members of the Association at a 
time to be determined by the Council and announced 
to the membership/ and the polls shall be closed two 
months after the mailing. The nominee receiving a 
plurality of votes shall be declared elected. The Presi- 
dent, the Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council who have ."served full terms 
shall not be eligible for immediate reelection to their 
respective offices. 

5. A vacancy occurring on the Council, in the Sec- 
ond Vice-Presidency, or in the Secretary-Treasurership 
shall be filled by a majority vote of the Council for the 
unexpired term. 

Ariicle VI — Meetings of the- Association 

I. The Association shall meet.annually except when 
prevented by war or other national emergency. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall give notice to the member- 
ship of a meeting at least thirty days in advance. A 
quorum shall be a majority of the delegates registered 
for a meeting. A meeting of the Association shall have 
authority (a) to amend the Consdtution in the manner 
herein provided; (b) to express its views on professional 
matters; (c) to act on recommendations presented to it 
by the Council; (d) to require the Council to report to 
the ensuing meeting on subjects within the province of 
the Association; (e) to propose action which, upon con- 
currence by the Council, shall become the action of the 
Association; and (f) in the event of disagreement be- 
tween the Council and a meeting of the Association, to 
take final action as provided in the following section. 

2. If the Council declines to concur in a proposal of a 
meeting of the Association, it shall report its reasons to 
the ensuing meeting. If that meeting concurs in the 
action of the previous meeting, the action shall become 
that of the Association. An action of the Association 
reached (a) by concurrence of the Council in an action 
of a meeting of the Association or (b) in two successive 
meetings shall not be changed except by the joint ac- 
tion of the Council and a meeting of the Association or 
by two successive meetings of the Association. 

3. The Active members of the Association in each 
chapter may elect not more than one delegate from that 
chapter for each twenty-five Active members or fraction 
thereof at the institution, to each meeting of the Associ- 
ation. Each of the state conferences may elect two 
delegates to each meeting of the Association. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall be entitled to the privileges 
of the floor, but only Active members may vote. On 
request of one fifth of the delegates present, a propor- 
tional vote shall be taken. In a proportional vote, the 
accredited delegates from each chapter shall be entitled 
to a number of votes equal to the number of Active 
members at the institution, but any other Active mem- 



ber not at an institution thus represented shall be enti- 
tled to an individual vote. In case a chapter has more 
than one delegate, each delegate may' cast an equal 
portion of the votes to which the chapter is entitled. 

4. Except as provided in this Constitution or in rules 
adopted pursuant to it, the meetings'of the Association 
shall be governed by Robert's Rules of Order, - 

Article VII-*Chapters 

1. Whenever the Active members in a given in- 
s'titution number seven or more, they may constitute a 
chapter of the Association and receive a charter from 
the Association. More than one chapter may be estab- 
lished in an institution when its parts are geographically 
separate. Each chapter shall elect, from its Active mem- 
bers, at least biennially, a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other offi- 
cers as the chapter may determine. It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the chapter to report to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association the names of the offi- 
cers of the chapter and to conduct the correspondence 
of the chapter with the Secretary-Treasurer. 

2. The charter of a chapter may be revoked for finan- 
cial malpractice, improper performance as a collective 
bargaining representative, disregard of democratic pro- 
cedures, or disregard of other principles, policies, or 
procedures of the Association, Jn accordance with due 
process procedures established by the Council, when 
two thirds of the Council members present vote in 
support of the revocation. 

3. All Active, Graduate Student, and Emeritus mem- 
bers in the institution, but not other members of the 
faculty, shall be eligible for membership in the chapter. 
Graduate Student and Emeritus members may vote in 
chapter meetings at the discretion of the chapter. Asso- 
ciate members may attend meetings by invitation of the 
chapter. 

4. A chapter may establish local membership dues. It 
may meet with other chapters and with other local 
organizations. Its actions shall be in harmony with the 
principles and procedures of the Association. 

Article Vlll^State and Regional Conferences 

Upon approval by the Council, several chapters may 
organize a conference of the American Association of 
University Professors which shall be open to all chap- 
ters and unaffiliated members within the area or group. 
A conference may consider and act upon professional 
matters which are of concern to the member chapters, 
but its action shall not bind the member chapters with- 
out their authorization and shall be in harmony with 
the principles and procedures of the Association. All 
conferences are entitled to participate in the activities 
of the Assembly of State Conferences. Formal recomr 
mendations on the purposes, structure, and work of the 
Association from conferences and the Assembly of State 
Conferences shall go to the Council for consideration 
and possible transmission to meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 



Artide IX— Collective Bargaining Congress 

1. Several chapters which are collective bargaining 
representatives, or otherwise participate in collective 
bargaining, may form the Collective Bargaining Con- 
•gress of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Subject to approval by the Council, the Congress 
(i) shall adopt bylaws and (ii) may establish dues to be 
paid to the Association by chapters which are members 
of the Congress. 

2. The Congress may consider and act upon profes- 
sional matters which are of concern to the member 
chapters, but its action shall not bind the member 
chapters without their authorization and shall be in 
harmony with the principles and procedures of the 
Association. Recommendations adopted by the Con- 
gress concerning the purposes, structure, and work of 
the Association may be submitted by it to the appropri- 
ate body of the Association. 



Article X— Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of a meeting of the Association. An amendment 
may be initiated by the Council or proposed to it by not 
fewer than ten Active members. At its next meeting, the 
Council shall approve, amend, or disapprove a proposal 
submitted to it. and report its conclusions to the pro- 
ponents. It shall report through the Secretary-Treasurer 
to the membership, at least one month before a meet- 
ing of the Association, a proposal which it initiates or 
approves. Upon failure of agreement between the 
Council and the proponents of an amendment, the 
proponent may. with the concurrence of at least five 
chapters, secure submission of their proposal to the next 
meeting of the Association by communicating it to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at least three months in advance. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall transmit all amendments 
thus proposed to each member at least one month 
before the meeting. 
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